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ERTE 


Erté’s name has long been familiar to Harper’s Bazar readers through the original costumes 
that he designs exclusively for this magazine, but few know that he is Russian by birth. His 
love of colour is the heritage of his race, and this combined with the inspiration he receives 
from his adopted country, France, makes him one of the most remarkable artists of his day. 
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MRS. JOHN LAVERY 


Wife of John Lavery, the English artist. Before the war Mrs. Lavery, who was Miss Hazel Martin of 
For years Mr. Lavery has been considered the master painter of 


Chicago, was her husband’s model. 
woman’s subtle charms. This versatile artist has now turned to the 
his ‘“‘Wounded at the London Hospital, 1915,” has painted the most notable picture of 


battlefield for his themes, and in 
the year. 
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“TO THE MEMORY 





THE 





OF SPENCER TRASK 
MDCCCXLIV-MCMIX. 
HIS ONE OBJECT IN 
LIFE WAS TO DO 












SPENCER TRASK 
MEMORIAL 









at 





RIGHT AND TO 
SERVE HIS FELLOW 








Saratoga Springs, 





MEN. HE GAVE HIM.- 
SELF ABUNDANTLY 
TO HASTEN THE 
COMING OF A NEW 
AND BETTER DAY 
WHICH WITH PRO. 
PHETIC VISION HE 
FORETOLD FOR SAR- 
ATOGA _ SPRINGS.” 

































‘The Spirit of Life,” by Daniel Chester French 


N.Y. 


The heroic piece of sculpture, 
designed by Mr. French for Mrs. 
Trask’s memorial to her husband, 
is that of a winged figure repre- 
senting the spirit of faith, activity 
and aspiration. The work has 
the simplicity and dignity which 
characterize all of the sculptor’s 
masterpieces. 
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What’s Going On 


FTER all’s said and done, Newport’s 
extra season did not amount to any- 
thing. The crowd left, as usual, at the 
close of the Horse Show. Those who 
talked the loudest about staying left 
the earliest. It is one thing to talk in 

August of the delights of Newport in October, but 
oh, it is another thing when the call of the open is 
heard from Long Island, Lenox and the Virginia 
Springs! 

Newport has its place in our social life. “It is,” 
said a bride of the season, “like a husband, necessary 
to our happiness—for a time.” We are a people of 
three resorts, winter, summer and fall. But not 
even those of us who love our Newport best, think 
of lingering after Labour Day. For autumn pleas- 
ures one must have country places, preferably in 
the hunting country, where house parties can num- 
ber a dozen and more. It is amusing to read in a 
recent story, by an author who presumably knows 
something about New York society, that the heroine 
went to a Newport house party of sixty. There 
may be one house on the Cliffs, Mrs. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt’s “Breakers,” where half a hundred 
people might be crowded in, but the average New- 
port ‘‘palace” seldom boasts of more than two or 
three guest-rooms, and not all of these have con- 
necting baths! What a lot of misinformation is 
put into book form! 

Bar Harbor went musically mad in September, 
and thanks to the concerts arranged by the Boston 
Symphony celebrities and the Kneisel Quartette, 
the colony stayed on into October—an unprece- 
dented thing. But then the Bar Harborite differs 
fundamentally and temperamentally from the 
Newporter. And too, the former does not go in for 
Long Island life. 


Pay-As- 
You-Enter 





In the meantime, from Glen Cove 
to the Hamptons, Long Island is 
i preening its autumnal feathers. 
Piping Rock was never so gay. We have had the 
late races, the Horse Show and more golf than we 
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could watch. And now the Island wants another 
links near Oyster Bay. There are three million 
golfers in the United States, and it appears they all 
want to play on Long Island. The railroad from 
Forest Hills to Montauk Point connects just one 
golf course after another. Life is-at high tension in 
Westbury and the Hempsteads. Every one is 
talking of the tableaux which Mrs. William K. 
Vanderbilt, Jr., is planning for the benefit of the 
Nassau Hospital. And every one wants them given 
in Mrs. Vanderbilt’s new house at Jericho, a splendid 
building, just finished, on the site of the one that 
burned down two years ago. The proposed tableaux 
are to be a pay-as-you-enter affair—rather a neat 
idea in the way of housewarmings, say I. 


The Astor 
Cup Race 


Joseph B. Thomas, when not giv- 
ing parties in his New York studio, 
acts as Master of the Piedmont 
Foxhounds down Virginia way. And just at present, 
Mr. Thomas is taking an active interest in our 
national preparedness. ‘‘What have we in this 
country for cavalry horses?” is one of the pertinent 
questions addressed to the members of the National 
Steeple Chase, the Polo and the National Remount 
Associations. The answer is ‘‘mighty few.” Mr. 
Thomas suggests organizing from our polo and 
hunting stables a volunteer reserve of cavalry horses, 
and at the same time a body of provisional remount 
officers from among the members of the associations 


addressed. These suggestions have been very 
kindly received. Offers from Philadelphia and 


Long Island have been received, and the followers 
of the Piedmont Hunt have enrolled several dozen 
of its favourite mounts—all fit. 

Will we have a big sports arena on the old Sheeps- 
head Bay track? If Percy Pyne, 2nd, George Baker, 
Jr., Charles Sabin and Stanley Field have their 
way, the Coney Island Jockey Club’s once famous 
race-course will be a tremendous national play- 
ground. Chicago and Boston are as interested in the 
scheme as New York. The Deering, Farwell, 
Patten and Blair millions speak for the western 
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interest, and George Fearing, Jr., insists that 
Boston too will lend her support. The Astor Cup 
Race christened the reconstructed speedway with 
a bang and a roar. There is no motor track in the 
country to compare with it. The cup, too, is worthy 
of comment. It was selected by Mrs. Vincent Astor; 
the bowl is decorated with bands of laurel and oak 
leaves, and the cup itself stands twenty-eight inches 
high. In offering this trophy, Vincent Astor is 
following in his father’s footsteps, for John Jacob 
encouraged American sports in every way. 

This opportunity to make a sport centre should 
not be lost. The governors promise us a thrilling 
aviation meet later. There is every indication that 
eventually the arena will be used for polo, football, 
baseball and outdoor opera. And what a gorgeous 
place it would be for the military tournaments now 
being planned by the League for National Security. 


The Meteoric 


Johnston 


San Francisco is long on comets. 
They breed them on their tennis- 
courts out there, and then send 
them east to the undoing of our own players. It 
was “Little Mac” who first put the fear of the 
westerner into our hearts. And now McLoughlin 
has gone down before the terrific onslaught of his 
fellow Californian. Youth must be served, it seems, 
in all walks of life, and in none more than in sports. 
Just nineteen, William Johnston is the world’s 
youngest iennis champion. He is what Booth 
Tarkington calls a regular boy, and he has freckles 
and red hair! To wrest the title from “Little Mac” 
was a feat unheard of in the history of tennis. Single 
handed Johnston had to dispose of McLoughlin, 
rated last year as the greatest player in the world, 
Dick Williams, the Philadelphia champion, and 
Karl Behr, internationalist and rated third in this 
country. As for his game, it lacks the spectacular, 
a quality that marks all McLoughlin’s playing, but 
it is the most finished, cultivated game seen on our 
courts since Larned’s best days. California may well 
boast of her native sons’ tennis prowess and, 
with May Sutton in mind, aiso her daughter’s. 















Ned Wayburn’s At last we are giving the cut-rate 
Music-hall ticket experiment a fair try-out. 
rheatrical managers, who once 
surreptitiously “‘dressed”’ their houses at any cost, 
rather than let their production seem a failure, have 
promised to be good, and have made what may be 
satisfactory arrangements. Some of them are reduc- 
ing all rates for three nights a week, others place a 
lower rate on certain orchestra rows for all nights. 
rhis change of heart clears the air and makes for a 
better feeling among those who go to the play and 
those who produce it. It remains to be seen whether 
the new policy will tempt the public when the plays 
are bad—witness the crowds who attended the 
admittedly good plays in September, when several 
theatres closed “‘on account of the heat.”” Why do 
we all chortle knowingly when the country sheriff, 
in Ned Wayburn’s “Town Topics,”’ accepts a cou- 
pon entitling him to see a twenty-five cent show for 
two dollars? 

And speaking of the Wayburn production, ’twill 
be many a long night before New York stops talking 
about it. Those of us who attended the opening 
of the New Theatre six years ago sighed when plans 
for making a continental music-hall of it were 
whispered about. Our sighs are done, the latest 
addition to our theatrical entertainment 
those artistic sensations that occur once in a cen- 
tury. The tableaux are the apotheosis of colour 
expression, and the mechanical effects almost too 
realistic. In the burning of New York, the wonder 
was why the audience did not jump for the nearest 


is one of 


exits! How we do love to see the theatrical wheels 
go round! And Wayburn’s wheels are worth 
while—after the show we had to ask for an invita- 


tion to go back and see how they managed that 
revolving stage. 


Washington is looking for- 
ward. There is much in sight 
socially, the pleasantries of 
life being neither forgotten nor neglected; the Army 
and Navy are bedeviling each other, all because 
each branch of the service wants the first aeroplane 
fleet; a new dance club is being formed by the jolly 
crowd that has always been led by Mrs. Nicholas 
Longworth, Jr.; the White House has pulled up its 
social blinds; and not only has Congress called back 
‘Uncle Joe” Cannon, Boise Penrose and the 
Longworths, but the national body has drawn for 
the first time Senator James W. Wadsworth, Jr., of 
New York, who will be a power politically, albeit 
the youngest member of the Upper House. Mrs. 
Wadsworth, as hostess in the stately home of her 
girlhood, will be as great a social force as her mother, 
the late Mrs. John Hay. 

Then there’s always excitement to be had at 
Fort Myer. The daily aeroplane practice is an 
attraction that woul 1 coin money for the government 
if admission were charged. And speaking of aero- 
planes, all Washington is chuckling over a tale that 
is told of a certain newly made millionaire, a hay 
fever victim. Some one telling him that aeroplaning 
over salt water would cure the disease, he hotfooted 
it to the White House and asked the President to 
order Lieutenant Commander — the Navy’s 
star aviator, to take him for a flight from Old Point 
Comfort. And he stipulated that he should be taken 
up one thousand feet and kept over the ocean for 
five hours! 


Taking Down 
the Shutters 


After thirteen months of military 
rule, Paris is again a ‘“‘civilian” 
city. According to President 
Poincaré’s proclamation, we may now resume a 
normal existence. But one cannot get away from 
the sight of the wounded who drag themselves 
painfully about,.and yet these men spend no time 
complaining, but are busy making all sorts of war 
mementoes. The latest souvenirs are goblets 
and finger-bowls made from German shells. Any 
one possessing a set of beautifully fashioned and 
polished bowls, set with bits of copper, is indeed 
lucky. Penholders and briquettes are made from 
bullets, and each day sees some new expression of 
ingenuity. 1915 of course is etched on everything. 


Paris 
Again Civilian 


Tors 
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Eileen Molyneaux and the 


everlasting striped curtain in 
“Town Topics” 


The theatres and cafés are discreetly putting 
forth their feelers. If nothing sensational happens, 
perhaps by November we may go to the play or 
dine out every night. The opera is promised next 
month and one or two subscription balls are men- 
tioned, for charity, naturally, because even the most 
frivolous Parisienne would not dare to send out 
cards for a private dance. Two of the wealthiest 
women in Paris have offered their magnificent 
homes for these dances, and if present plans are 
carried out, the committees in charge will make 
thousands of francs. In the meantime, we are 
going to the Thédtre Francais once or twice a week, 
but there is practically no attempt at dressing even 
for the premiéres. The one little vanity not frowned 
upon is the pearl necklace, which Madame drapes 
across her bodice. Perhaps because pearls make us 
think of tears, they do not grate on sensitive nerves 
even when worn with war rings and bracelets. 

It is still too early to judge whether there will be 
any great difference in Paris; in the provinces, of 
course, there is no change. The factories are going 
night and day. Ammunition, cannons, aeroplanes 
and materials of all sorts are being turned out in 
enormous quantities. Sleepy provincial towns 
are filled with bustle and animation, the railroad 
stations are crowded and soldiers and civilians 
coéperate in the same mad activity. In the daily 
routine old men and women and boys and girls are 
taking their part, even the waiters at the hotels 
are boys of twelve or fourteen—little men dressed 
in long trousers. 


Trench Daggers Zeppelin parties are the latest 
Popular craze. You get an invitation that 
runs something like this —‘* Mrs. 
Chichester-Browne requests the pleasure of your 
company at ‘ The Nook’ on the next occasion of a 
Zeppelin alarm being given. Respirators and 
candles provided.”” The hostess receives her guests 
in the cellar of the house where simple refreshments 
are set out. The place is lighted by candles, and 
the time of waiting for attack is beguiled by Zep- 
pelin stories, bridge, and music where the cellar 
is big enough for a piano. Stories of famine, mur- 
der and sudden death are ruled out, but ‘‘gas bag” 
stories are in high favour. When the danger is 
past a special constable comes round to notily 
them to this effect. 

West End cutlery shops are doing a considerable 
business in trench daggers among the army officers. 
These daggers vary in size and pattern. Sometimes 
they have a decided medieval appearance. More 
deadly weapons for the “‘in-fighting,” which is so 
frequently a feature of modern trench warfare, 
could hardly be desired. They are described as 
“straight plunge dagger,” “stab dagger,”’ “‘ knuckle- 
duster dagger,”’ “trench dagger” and “thug knife.” 
The grip of the dagger varies, and the handles are 
weighted according to the amount of strain put on 
the fingers by the blow. In the French army, of 
course, trench daggers, as well as helmets, breast- 
plates, and other revivals of ancient war parapher- 
nalia have been in use for some months. 
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Signing the English society has now started 
Pledge a movement for economy in 
real earnest. The ill-advised 
cry ‘business as usual” kept things going for some 
time, but under present duress London, so long the 
centre of world luxury, resigns its proud position 
in favour of New York. No one but Americans at 
present can buy period furniture, Chinese porcelain, 
old masters or Paris gowns! These particular 
things were relinquished by a few patriots months 
ago, but a new antiluxury crusade is on foot 
and a pledge against extravagance and thoughtless 
spending is being widely signed by those who still 
have ample yearly incomes. To be sure, this bears 
heavily on the drapers and other shopkeepers, but 
the clerks are not suffering, they’re ‘“‘ munitioning.” 
The Women’s War Economy League, headed 
by the Duchess of Sutherland, the Duchess of 
Beaufort, the Duchess of Roxburghe, and numer- 
ous other leaders is the outgrowth of an incident 
that startled all England. A well-known lady of 
title gave an interview to a reporter on the largest 
antigovernment newspaper in London. She talked 
feelingly of the crying need for economy. The 
interview sounded well, but unfortunately it was 
given in a reception-room opening from the great 
entrance hall of her superb mansion. Flunkies in 
the livery of her house, a butler and several other 
servants were noted by the reporter. Later he saw 
the dining-room lavishly decorated for a dinner of 
sixty. He discovered that the kitchen held a chef 
and a corps of servants. What he saw lost nothing 
when he wrote the interview for his paper! 


Canadians Take The town of Folkestone on the 
Folkestone Channel has been taken by storm 
by the Canadian recruits; 45,000 
handsome young fellows are encamped on the out- 
skirts of this famous resort. Officers and privates 
are seen constantly on the streets and strolling along 
the Leas (the cliff front), and from their speech, 
which is purely American, ’tis easy to imagine one’s 
self at home. In the Hotel Metropole, Lloyd 
George recently interviewed these Canadian artillery 
officers, probably on the subject of their shell re- 
quirements. That man of the hour is not above 
taking advice and seeks it freely. 

A year ago Folkestone was swamped with Belgian 
and French refugees, chiefly peasants,’ who had 
fled from their homes at the approach of the Ger- 
mans. Now the scene is again bright and gay, and 
the Saturday night dances at the hotels are crowded 
with the Canadians. An English officer said to me, 
as we stood looking on, ‘“‘We don’t get a look-in 
with the girls now. The Canucks have comman- 
deered them all.” The Canadian private, though, is 
a bit lonesome. He is superior in education and 
breeding to the English Tommy, and cannot make 
up his mind to pick up scullery maids. I asked one 
bright boy from Winnipeg how he liked England, 
and he replied, “Oh, it’s all right, but you don’t 
get to know any one.” His officers do, though. Of 
course, all aliens have to register on arrival. It was 
amusing to find in the old town hall a French offi- 
cial and to have him pass judgment on twoAmericans 
in an English town. That most of the aliens are 
French and Belgian, is, I suppose, the raison d’étre. 


Fifteen Bob A certain beautiful countess, 
a Week who has a house in Mayfair, 
has joined the ranks of the mu 
nition workers. The other evening she gave a dinner 
party to celebrate the completion of her first month 
of productive industry. Her guests were a duchess, 
the wife of a Cabinet Minister, a Red Cross nurse, 
and a woman of the working classes, who was intro- 
duced by the hostess as “Mabel, my mate in the 
shop.” The hostess and her “mate” wore print 
dresses and had red handkerchiefs swathed about 
their heads—their working uniform. Dinner was 
served on a table covered with white oil-cloth. The 
hostess explained, “Mabel put me up to this. It 
is a war saving. You just sponge it over, and it 
doesn’t need to go to the laundry.” 
The dinner was a joint, two vegetables, a sweet, 
and cheese. A maid servant carried in the dishes and 
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then disappeared. The hostess carved, and 
the guests helped each other to vegetables. 
“The simple life,” the hostess explained. 
‘Mabel and I only get fifteen bob (shillings) 
a week, and it won’t run to more.” The 
little party had a jolly meal, and the 
hostess and her “mate” talked “shop” 
constantly, to the delight of the others. 
The duchess, taking her departure, ven- 
tured an enquiry: “Has Griggs enlisted?”’ 
“Oh, dear, no,” said the hostess, “I sent 
him to a theatre to get him out of the 
way.” Griggs is the butler. 





Where not Sir 


Philip Burne-Jones’ 
to Pray 


protest against closing the 
national churches touches 
a sore spot among those who have for years 
agitated keeping them open for prayer at 
all times. Two Americans stopping with 
the artist were turned out of Westminster 
Abbey on Sunday just as they were about 
to worship after service. ‘“‘They were 
literally driven forth by a verger whose 
anxiety to clear the House of God of any 
possible human worshipper left a very 
painful impression,” wrote Sir Philip to 
The Thunderer. 

A number of soldiers were turned out at 
the same time, and the Abbey officials, in 
defence, say in true official fashion, “It 
has always been the rule to close the Abbey 
at 4.300n Sunday.” A rule, and on Sunday, 
of all! days! Another American, a devout 
Episcopalian, who rejoiced in the ever open conti- 
nental churches, knelt to pray between the choir 
stalls in front of the altar. Suddenly he felt a sharp 
touch on the shoulder and a black robed verger said 
to him, “‘’Ere, none of that ’ere, you’re in the way. If 
you want to pray, you must go over on the side.” 
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Miss Elsie de Wolte, Mrs. James B. Eustis and Mrs. Linda Lee Thomas 


Startling Now the latest sign of war times is 

Discoveries the “lady ostler.” In short 

skirts and top-boots she is fre- 

quently to be seen scrubbing down horses on the 

cobbles of West End mews. And all the famous 

kennels are employing kennel maids. Hundreds of 
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ladies have become domestic servants, and 
a frequent request heard at the agencies is, 
“T want a good cook—a lady preferred.” 

The range of talent to be found among 
“lady” servants is often very extraordi- 
nary; one of the West End agencies has 
placed the following “domestics””— 

A cook who can play Chopin and who 
has a beautiful voice; a motoring house- 
keeper who can do her own shopping; a 
female gardener who can give her mistress 
a good game of tennis; a housemaid who 
can typewrite; a charwoman who can play 
the violin and read French and Italian 
fluently; and a laundress who can take part 
in amateur theatricals, having had six 
months “‘in stock” in the provinces. 






Tommy’s ‘Two letters from the Dar- 
Letters Home danelles, are unconsciously 
humourous. One _ Lan- 

caster Fusileer writes: 

“Dear Mother:—I hope this finds you 
well, as it leaves me at present. I have 
a temperature of 104 and two shrapnel 
wounds in my left leg . . .” 

The other, from a sailor on a hospital 
ship, says: 

“Having the time of my life. If the 
ship stands still we’re torpedoed; if we 
move there’s mines. The other day an air- 
man dropped a bomb on us. That’s why I 
have leisure to write you this.” 


Winston From the “ruler of the King’s 
Churchill, Artist Navee” to landscape painting 
seems a farcry. Winston Churchill 

can now be caught painting away grimly every 
week end at his Surrey farm. Since the change 
Mr. Churchill has grown robust—his hair thinner. 
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The 
Tiffany 
House 


at 


Oyster Bay, L. J. 


N developing Laurelton Hall, his 
Oyster Bay home, Mr., Louis Tif- 
fany kept clear of the temptation to 
reproduce a Roman villa or French 
chateau. ng an artist with an 
intense feeling and love for the 
beauties of his own country, Mr. Tiffany 
has created what he considers a dis- 
tinctively American house. Before plan- 
ning his estate, even on paper, the artist 
had the site carefully surveyed and a 
clay model of it made to scale. The 
valleys, meadows, hills and trees were 
made in miniature. With this model 
before him, he formed in wax, to the 
same scale, his conception of the house. 
The building is very long, and its main 
rooms face either the harbour or the 
wonderful flowered hills. The grounds 





are marvelously beautiful, perhaps be- 
cause nature has been assisted, not inter- 
fered with. Laurelton, by the way, has 
lost practically all its locust and other de- 
ciduous tfees, for the North Shore of Long 
Island is bleak in winter, and Mr. Tiffany 
has planted pine or hemlock wherever 
the former trees have faltered in their 
growth 

The interior of the house shows a rare 
feeling for colour, for here the genius 
of the designer has had full play. The 
most striking feature of the whole house 
is the central court—this room, for such 
it really is, is suggestive of the Persian. 
It is a perfect riot of colour, not only 
architecturally, but because it was de- 
signed as a place for flowers. From early 
spring until midwinter this court is a 
symphony in colour. The crystal foun- 
tain resembles a large bottle or vase of 
the clearest glass. The water, coming 
from the lily pond in the garden, enters 
the vase at the bottom and overflows 
the slender neck in a silent sheet of limpid 
spray that reflects all the brilliant colours 
of the flowers. 

The distinguishing features of the main 
rooms of the house are their size and 
colour. The living-room cannot be 
labeled, it belongs to no period or style. 
Rectangular, with no breaks and no 
excrescences, green predominates in its 
decorations, and there is a pervading 
sense of restfulness within its wainscoted 
walls. 











The 


By 


Italian 


CONTE 


Gent 


A CORONA del 





lewoman 


TRISSINO 


With the entry of Italy into the Great War, the eyes of the world turn first to the army and 
then to the women of the country, for upon the shoulders of the women falls the bur- 


den of relief work. 


The courage with which they have met the situation has commanded 


universal admiration and makes everything pertaining to their lives of extraordinary interest. 


O be born in Rome is in itself a privilege, 
and to view it as I did for a long stretch of 
years from The Terrace Garden of the 
Palazzo Trani, with its long rows of Gothic 
windows and its decorative white lions on 
the balcony, is an artistic heritage. 

\s children we spent glorious hours on this roof 
garden, with its roses red, pink and saffron, its 
trailing vines, its snails and bugs. Across the way 
was the terrace of a monastery, where every morn- 
ing a grave young priest, his skirts fluttering i in the 
breeze, paced back my forth, breviary in hand. 

From the terrace, St. Peter’s dome and the stately 
silhouette of Sant’ fea lo loomed majestically with 
the purple Alban hills in the distance. On_ sirocco 
days we pressed our noses on the window-panes 
indoors, watching the fine sand that was blown from 
the African desert settle everywhere. 

But it was not all play and no work, even in those 
early days. In my mother’s generation, before the 
Garibaldian upheaval, the daughters of noble fami- 
lies disa ppeared for years into the gloomy recesses 
of the Sacre’ Coeur Convent in Rome, to receive an 
education modeled on very rigid and unadvanced 
principles. After a breath of the new freedom swept 
over Italy, the convents were dismantled and be- 
came democratic. Their pupils being no longer en- 
tirely recruited from the ranks of the aristocracy 
and minor royalties, the old families decided that 
the only way to bring up their girls in a thoroughly 
sheltered fashion was to educate them at home. 
Indeed, any decided tendency toward emancipation 
is only to be noted among young girls of the middle 
The daughters of the nobility are as rigidly 
subservient to certain traditions as were their 
grandmothers. And speaking of grandmothers, it is 
impossible to give a really adequate idea of the sense 
of absolute veneration and blind obedience to their 
elders which is implanted in Italian girls. 


class. 


The new education 


When I was about four and my sister a year older, 
we were put in charge of a governess, while my 
brothers, as they grew older, acquired a tutor. 
Even at that early stage we made short and punctili- 
ous visits to the drawing-room, courtesying and 
kissing the hand of every person present. Unsolic- 
ited remarks of any nature were unheard of, and a 
box of bonbons on the table drew a wistful glance, 
but never a request. We were not allowed to luxuri- 
ate in the possession of a private judgment in regard 
to anything! 

Odtily enough a régime exactly opposed to this 
prevails among the peasants. They seem to find a 
proper balance between absolute indulgence and 
unnecessary severity. Their children are allowed 
to take part in any conversation, and unfortunately 
they are given almost anything they cry for, how- 
ever unwholesome. 

Our education began very early and in addition to 
the acquisition of a number of accomplishments, 
particularly languages, consisted chiefly of the art 
of pleasing. The well-born girl in Italy has rather 
a formidable task put upon her, in that she is _ re- 
quested to do nothing that will not charm and say 
nothing that will not please. 

The religious training is severe and the instinct 
very pronounced. I distinctly remember playing 
the martyr for some trifling misdeed by wearing 
around my neck several keys, an open pocket-knife, 
and various sharp objects in order to mutilate the 
flesh by way of expiation. 

The Saturday before Easter, our house would be 
blessed by the parocco (parish priest), who walked 
through the rooms followed by an altar boy carrying 
the holy water vessel. The entire family, the gov- 
erness and the servants formed a long procession 
following in the parocco’s wake. 

The Easter service at St. Peter’s, after the severi- 
ties of Lent, never failed to bring a feeling of wonder- 
ful serenity. The chorus of boy sopranos soared 
through the air, blue with incense, and down the 
long aisle came lines of white and gold bishops, ver- 
milion cardinals and purple canons, and finally the 
Pope, with the triple crown blazing on his head, 
carried aloft in the Sedia Gestatoria on the shoulders 
of six crimson lackeys. 

Easter is our time for exchanging gifts, and I used 
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to glory in the fictitious eggs and paper roses which 
the servants gave us. Italian servants, who have 
lived in the family a long time, occupy a unique po- 
sition in the household. There was old Nena for 
instance, first my mother’s nurse and then ours, who 
ruled us all with a decided, if loving despotism. 
“The illustrious one does not look so well in that 
dress,’ she would inform my mother firmly, ‘‘she 
had best exchange it for the blue one.’”? And mother 
never disputed her. Pompilio, the gardener, a re- 
tainer in the family since he was a small boy, had 
the manner of a misanthropic emperor. “W ith re- 
spect,” he would announce, “‘there is a sufficiency 
of plants for the terrace, I cannot water any more”’ 

when we proposed adding some much coveted 
flower to the collection. We resigned ourselves only 
to find Pompilio proceeding to order on his own 
responsibility a dozen pots or so of a variety which 
happened to interest him. But the terrace garden 
on top of the palazzo was tended with jealous care, 
and we spent many fragrant hours there looking out 
on Rome and the Campagna in the background. 

All through the winters we remained in Rome, 
my sister and I being occupied with lessons. As we 
grew older the new regime influenced the education 
of girls, and professors of Latin, chemistry, mathe- 
matics and literature came .o the palazzo to tutor us. 

Our distractions consisted of walks and drives in 
the Pincio or on the Campagna. We were always 
attended by a governess, for in Italy a maid goes 
about hatless; the wearing of a hat, therefore, marks 
an important social grade. Occasionally we went 
to children’s parties where we played in huge 
reception-rooms, the cold of which it is impossible 
to imagine, though there is a legend that Italy is a 
warm country. The tall mantelpieces, marvels of 
decorative relief, were otherwise quite inadequate. 
The floors were of marble with rugs here and there 
forming islands, important points in our games. 
The walk from one end of the rooms to the other 
seemed interminable. 

There were gala days when we were asked to play 
with the royal children in the Quirinal Gardens. 
Young as we were, we even then felt an almost 
pagan sense of beauty in these Gardens with their 
endless walks bordered by tall ilex trees, the surface 
of gleaming waters, and the white note of old stat- 
ues. The sorceries of spring inspired us to skip 
between the century old box hedges of prodigious 
height in mad chase after some youthful member of 
the house of Savoy. 

We usually left Rome about June, for the heat is 
unbearable. Before going to our country home, we 
would spend a short time on the magic shores of 
Sorrento or quite frequently at Viareggio. Knowing 
English almost as perfectly as Italian, Viareggio, 
with its sapphire sea and its wonderful pine forest, 
became a shrine for Shelley’s memory. I used to 
look at the place where his body was washed ashore 
and wonder at the despairing love which Italy has 
inspired in so many poets. 

It was at Este, too, in the Venetian hills, where our 
summer villa was situated, that we walked under 
the pergola in Shelley’s gardens gazing out at what 
he called the “‘ waveless plain of Lombardy.” 

The villeggiatura 

Our villa was set in the heart of a great plain, its 
soothing old walls surrounded with flowering olean- 
der. The scent of syringa and acacia was every- 
where, and all day we heard the gentle and persist- 
ent cooing of doves, and at night the larks and 
nightingales made floods of music. It was then that 
““Mademoiselle”’ and “ Miss,”’ our two governesses, 
relaxed the painful regularity of lessons, though we 
did study botany in valleys blazing with wild flow- 
ers, where our beautiful oxen walked with impressive 
dignity. The bulls had golden tips on their horns, 
which shone in the sunlight, and when we visited 
them in the stables, they would draw up their stu- 
pendous haunches and arise from their knees when 
called. 

My mother and older sister were constantly 
asked to assume the relation of sponsor for baptism 
or confirmation to the children of the peasantry. 
This relation is much more exacting than one would 
suppose. Among other duties, we had to listen to 


interminable stories of private woes, and make, of 
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course, the proper monetary and spiritual comfort 
in each case. 

During villeggiatura, the social life of the neigh- 
bouring villas was most active. My sister and | 
rode horseback, drove about, played tennis and the 
somewhat antiquated croquet with our girl friends. 

We spent nearly all our time out-of-doors, except 
the two hours in the afternoon which in Italy are 
sacred to the siesta. The serene peace of those 
days spent at Este is difficult to describe. There 
remain fragrant impressions of hybiscus bushes 
flowering wildly, of long white roads, white oxen, 
white clouds. 

Autumn found us in Rome once more, occupied 
with our music and drawing lessons, varied by 
listening to the concerts on the Pincio given by 
different regimental bands. As we grew older, we 
were taken to drive in the Corso every afternoon. 
All fashionable Rome participates in this driving 
hour. Frequently the King and Queen, when the 
King is not with the troops, pass by bowing gra- 
ciously. Sometimes the King rides through the 
streets at the head of a squadron of cavalry. 

During the memorable winter of my eighteenth 
year, after my presentation at Court, I was fortu- 
nate enough to have a private presentation to the 
Queen, who received us in her sitting-room. She 
talked to my mother and myself in Italian and 
French, referred to my sister who had already been 
presented, and was graciously pleased to inquire 
about my interests. Her Majesty is an enthusiastic 
photographer and really seemed keenly interested 
when I spoke of my attempts to get good studies of 
the bird lite at Este. 


The supreme cosmopolis 


No camera could do justice to the Queen’s dark 
imperial beauty. As we backed out, making our 
courtesy at the doorway, she stood by a table covered 
with flowers, smiling at us, her tall figure and 
beautiful face framed with intense black hair, and 
making a picture of impressive dignity. 

After my début I took an active part in the social 
life of Rome. The chaperonage, as is still cus- 
tomary in Italy, was very strict. No girl of good 
family, even to-day, is seen on the street alone. She 
can have no men comrades as every unmarried 
man appears in the light of a possible husband. 
The question of marriage is left almost entirely to 
the parents. Suitability of age, means and position 
are the necessary qualifications. Among the lower 
classes, good character in the man is insisted upon. 
Among the nobility, birth and wealth are most 
desirable traits. These marriages seldom turn out 
badly; quite the contrary. Family life is a patriar- 
chal institution in Italy, and divorce almost un- 
known. The question of the dowry for the girl is 
all important, but this is true of nearly every 
European country. The bride must bring a certain 
portion to swell the fortune of the family into which 
she marries. 

After a girl’s début she is allowed the privilege 
of riding to hounds twice a week in the Campagna. 
The road past the Colosseum, and out on the Ap- 
pian Way, is full of motors driving to the start, the 
splendid hunters being led out by grooms. 

Roller skating and bridge parties are quite the 
order of the day in Rome, and often the walls of 
an old palazzo resound with shrieks of laughter as 
we skate merrily on the marble floor under a gor- 
geously dec orated ceiling. 

When there is Grand Opera for hospital funds 
one may hear in the boxes almost any tongue spoken 
except possibly Italian. English is almost universal 
since marriages between Italians and Americans 
and English, although almost unknown among the 
lower classes, have become frequent with the nobil- 
ity. Oddly enough, too, while the Italian gentle- 
women almost without exception smoke, the habit 
is unknown among the bourgeoises. 

“We are all born in Arcadia,” said Schiller, who 
omitted to add that we migrated at once. Italy, 
however, is not a bad substitute even for Arcadia. 

The feminist movement which is sweeping every- 
where does not seem to disturb our old family 
customs. But we still have the remains of the 
temple of Vesta who ages ago in pagan Rome made 
a plea for the higher educaticn. 
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Marrying Mother 


N New York City, meetings of the Order of 
Marriageable Mothers are exuberantly at- 
tended. The metropolis is filled with society 
women having no husbands—only ambitious 
matchmaking daughters who are anxious to 
procure them eligible partis. In order to prove 
for yourself this fact, drop into the thé dansant at the 
Plaza, and you will be sure to find some haggard 
daughter just run down from school for the purpose 
of breaking up mother’s little affair with the needle- 
like young gentleman who is threading pretty 
mamma through the latest stitches of the fox-trot. 
“Oh, mother,”’ you may hear daughter plead in a 
raucous whisper, “whatever can you see in him? 
And to think that you’ve had so many nice men in 
love with you! But—there’s no use talking—I 
could send upa worthy, rich, well-born, middle-aged 
gentleman on the dumb-waiter, and you wouldn’t 
even lift him off.” 


The guileless widow 

Right here, by the way, this filial mentor hit out 
with a Big Universal Truth. If you called a Con- 
gress of Daughters, you would find that the greatest 
perplexity confronted by those who rear widowed 
mothers arises from the incorrigible sentimentality of 
their charges. They will believe anything these 
mothers! Consequently, the Unhappy Married 
Man never quotes in husky, choking tones from his 
lexicon of diversion, ‘‘My wife doesn’t understand, 
she can’t share my thoughts as you do,” if he has 
chosen the ear of a Vassar Senior or a first-year- 
outer for his native wood note wild. He knows too 
well the shrewdness of twenty. He recognizes that 
the only really trustful, guileless and sympathetic 
hearts in this world belong to youngish widow 
women with maturing offspring. Though she has 
been burned by Hymen’s torch, the marriageable 
mother never fears the fire. She is always ready 
to believe that the head waiter isan exiled prince 
of the house of Bourbon, that the youngster who 
wants to marry her cares not a jot for her millions 
and that “poor Major Bellows, who has had such a 
hard life with that horrid, uncongenial wife,” would 
be willing to leave everything for the sake of eating 
hard-boiled eggs with her on the banks of the Nile. 

In speaking of the M. M.—the marriageable 
mother—it is understood, of course, that she is not 
merely a widowed mother. By no means. If you 
want to be a thirty-third degree member of the 
Order of M. Ms., it is necessary to qualify in several 
requisites. Youth, good looks and frivolity are 
imperative. Furthermore, there should be a certain 
amount of stability apparent about your widowhood. 
For example, it is a serious handicap to have gone 
into three or four editions of this bereaved state, and 
positively you must not be a relict with a regiment 
of living husbands in a background that has been 
illuminated now and then by the lurid flash of 
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divorce. Properly speaking, you should be a widow 
in the active practice of your profession during all 
the formative years of your daughter’s life. 

In the ranks of the Order of Marriageable Moth- 
ers, there is no one better qualified to stand as typ- 
ical of all that an M. M. should be than the mother 
of Ada Nowam Willing. A chronic widow, pretty 
and tragile as a Watteau fan, she has all the old- 
fashioned, vanilla-flavoured virtues. Ada is nine- 
teen years younger than her mother. She has Roy- 
croft features, and any time you see her she is attired 
in determined, Norfolk jackety clothes. In England 
clothes like these are a part of the national disposi- 
tion, but here in America they indicate one of two 
things—consciousness of beauty or. consciousness 
of duty. In this case they are, of course, the uni- 
form of responsibility. From blunt nose to blunt 
Oxford, Ada is fitted for her position. Only one 
thing betrays the strain of her life-work. It is the 
bloodshot eye which comes from peering into dusky 
conservatories and about dark steamer decks to see 
that mamma is holding no clandestine conversation. 

‘“‘T often wonder what it would have been like,”’ 
ponders Ada, “to have held a ‘full house’ of par- 
ents. Humdrum, probably, like riding on a ferry 
instead of a jolly little sailboat. Perhaps I was born 
to be an impresario. ‘Mrs. Wellington Nowam 
Willing, the beautiful and accomplished widow, 
appearing under the management of her daughter, 
Ada.’ That’s the way we tour through life.” 


“Putting on” mother 


“From the earliest moment that I can remember, 
I have taken the most jealous pride in my parent. 
It made me positively miserable, when I was a child, 
to hear any one say some other woman was good- 
looking. I have always wanted her to catch more 
beaux and attract more attention than anybody else, 
and when I was seven I began to manage her. 
‘Better put on just a wee bit more rouge, mommy,’ 
I used to say critically as I watched her dress for a 
ball, and then, scanning her from the satiny white 
shoulders to the points of her slippers, I would whis- 
per gratefully, ‘I’m so glad that my mother isn’t 
married like other little girls’ mothers. It’s so much 
more fun this way.’ 

‘And it was fun,” concludes Ada. “Mr. Brown 

gave me a Japanese doll, Mr. Jones gave me a hobby- 
horse with a neigh, Mr. Black gave me boxes of 
candy—our house used to look like a bazaar after 
the visit of one of my mother’s suitors. So is it any 
wonder that the life of the average child seems 
starved in comparison? Poor dear, with no vacan- 
cies in the household, with nobody being obliged 
to work for the privilege of being its father!” 

Among the responsibilities undertaken by Ada 
and most other daughters who “put on” mother is 
that of being courier when traveling. Every spot on 
earth has been skimmed by this flying pair. They 
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have ranged from the African Cape to the trails of 
Alaska. European pensions in warless times were 
supported by the M. M. and her daughter. And 
to-day it strikes one as short-sighted that nobody 
has arranged an itinerary with special reference to 
the matrimonial advantages for M. Ms. How 
greatly it would simplify things for the daughter to 
find her Baedeker double starred for hotels patron- 
ized by rich, middle-aged eligibles! 


The gaiety of the unfettered 


The marriageable mother is not a modern product. 
Way back in the B. C. period Horace wrote some- 
thing or other which indicates that in the Via Sacra, 
even as in Fifth Avenue, gentlemen often vacillated 
uncertainly between beautiful daughter and also 
beautiful mother. Heine, centuries after, empha- 
sized the delicacy of the same situation. And in 

“Henry Esmond” you will recall those two mas- 
terly portiaits of women—the brilliant and wayward 
daughter and the sweet- faced, domestic mother 
whom the hero finally marries. 

Yet because daughter is much too sophisticated 
to fancy the inferior types which impose upon 
mother, rivalry seldom disturbs the perfect adjust- 
ment of this strange relation. As a rule, indeed, 
daughter has time for nothing save a vicarious sen- 
timent. The only man she selects is her mother’s 
second husband, and she selects him with a view to 
seeing a frivolous parent finally “settled in life.’’ 

The possession of a marriageable mother is particu- 
larly sobering to the mechanical, Reno-made orphan. 
Here in this case father’s s memory is cleansed by no 
prophylactic legends. He isa naughty man who has 
made mamma weep, and the responsibility of steer- 
ing her away from a second matrimonial venture 
involving such an unsatisfactory type is enough to 
make one small intelligence totter. 

“Oh, mother,” we once heard a seven-year-old 
guardian admonish her charge, “don’t have any- 
thing to do with that Mr. Wilkins. I saw him yes- 
terday morning, and he was frowning just like father 
did before breakfast.” 

It must ke said for the M. M. that she is generally 
the most foolish and fond of parents. Sometimes, 
however, one meets with variations. Indeed, what 
more natural than that a young and pretty woman, 
absolved from the darning-basket, the rubber-plant 
and the evening lamp, and freed from a marriage 
which had proved irksome or perhaps even cruel, 
should be as lively asa naphtha launch? Or that she 
should regard her child as a somewhat troublesome 
barnacle? 

To this type of M. M. belonged Mrs. Xenia Gay, 
whom we met once in a dingy pension of Florence. 
Xenia was a widow of “twenty-five,” dark and 
sparkling. She had one child, a girl of eight, who 
had round blue eyes and a long upper lip 

(Continued on page IIo ) 
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Senator Ogden L. Mills, only son of D. Ogden Mills 








Wherein the savage art of mating is adopted in the modern method 


When the joyous life of a bachelor is the 
heads to pique them, the bachelor becomes a menace to the 
In a wholesome, whimsical story, the author narrates how 
obstacle to their 
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HE joy life of an unmarried man can be 


a serious menace to the happiness of all 

of his married women friends, 

Igorrotes and other savage tribes are in 

the right when they refuse to permit his 

existence. It is also best for the married 
state that no woman with attractions be allowed to 
remain out of it. This primitive wisdom is born in 
the heart of every woman, and she acts accordingly. 
No man is ever born with any race lore, and they 
also act in accordance with this lack. 

“Patricia, my dear, that frock you are wearing 
is a Futurist masterpiece in raiment. A_ bodice 
composed of two wisps of lace, one perky bow and 
perfect modesty is a prophecy. Don’t tell me that 
it emanated from some rustic temperament in 
Hillcrest, Tennessee.’’ Henrietta had come in to 
collect me before descending to greet the first guests 
for the dinner dance, with which she was breaking 
me to her friends, and I could see relief as well as 
gratification in her honest eyes. One can discover 
that a woman friend has gone utterly wrong as to 
clothes after a few years’ separation. 

“T always told you I had more temperament 
and—heart than you thought, Henrietta, dear. 
Don’t you think I’m showing a little too much of it 
here just above this bow?” And [I affectionately 
quizzed her with my eyes as I took a slight reef in 
my lace tucker with a tiny pearl pin. 


ENRIETTA has been married tive years, ever 

since our graduation June, to one of the best 
trained husbends I have ever encountered, and has 
three entirely inoffensive children, all in good 
health. I roomed with her at Vassar, and I had 
detected from some of her late letters that she con- 
sidered some man being defrauded by my in- 
ipient spinsterhood and intended to see what she 
could do about it. I realized that when I accepted 
her invitation to come up from my ancestral Tennes- 
see hamlet for a first—on account of the babies 
visit to her in her native metropolis, and I didn’t 
want to see her fail in her scheme. Henrietta 
doesn’t like failure, and what difference did it mak« 
to me? I'd just married as not if it 
didn’t entail too much exertion on my part. Any- 
way, I’d give it a try out. 

I took a special course in psychology in college 
because it came easy, and I had grown exceedingly 
tired of tabulating the mental and emotional pro- 
cesses of all the men in Hillcrest. I felt that I could 
have easily consented to marry Jimmy Shields and 
his five small half-orphans if I could have provoked 

brain storm in Jimmy, or a couple of them, in 
which he would beat me. Such a condition of mind 
I knew to be serious and I went into session with 
Mrs. Todd, the village dressmaker, and telegraphed 
Henrietta. didn’t materially care which way it 
all turned out, but I have always placed the money 
of my confidence on Henrietta, and I felt that I 
would like to see her win. A riot resulted, and per- 
haps it would have been better for her not 

“And isn’t it the devil’s own luck that Scudd 
Blair is trying that case over at Providence this 
week and won't be here to-night. I never was more 
provoked, and I’ve half a mind to make you take 
the frock off and save it. Do be careful, Pat, you 
are positively dangerous in it, and of course I had to 
invite Mason Kirkpatrick and Doctor Fane and 
a few other unweds. Don’t pay any attention to 
them, Scudd will be home Saturday,” continued Hen- 
rietta as she w: alked around the dressing- table for a 
side view of me. One of the nice things about Henri- 
etta is that she always plays with her hand on the 
table, and I’ took a look to discover Charles Scudder 
Blair as her best trump card in her game with my 
fate. 

“Ts that his name, 


as soon be 


Scudd Blair?” I questioned 


casually as I dusted violet powder on the end of 
my nose and picked up my handkerchief and fan 
to signal my readiness to descend to the battle-line. 
“Charles Scudder Blair is all of it, as you know 
very well from my letter to you, and he’s 
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rage on the state of matrimony. He’s thirty-six, 
the youngest Judge in the State, and so combertehie 
in his huge apartment over the Fourth National 
Bank, with his old Irish servants and w hite Angora 
cat, that he is a menace to the home and happiness 
of every woman in our set and we all know it. I 
hate Billy when he comes home from an evening 
up there with Scudd and any more of the delighted 
husbands that the villain has corralled. Fan 
Vertrees doesn’t speak to Edwin for a whole day 
after one of Scudd’s roast beef and poker parties, 
though the way she adores and spoils Scudd is 
outrageous. She lends him little Edwin whenever 
he calls for him a day and night at a time. She let 
him roll him up in a blanket right out of his crib 
the other night and take him home in his limousine 
to keep him until the next afternoon.” 

‘Didn’t I hear your own small Violet wailing 
because she could not be called for by the villainous 
Pied Piper this afternoon? She was introduced to me 
in aliquid state when I came.” I laughed as I linked 
arms with Henrietta on our way down the steps. 

‘I’m as bad about him as the rest, and I’d give 
him one of my children to have for keeps if he’d 
leave me the rest in peace. Think of a bachelor 
having a nursery—a nursery, all fitted up with per- 
fectly great kiddie things, in which to keep the 
children of his friends! It is an insult, and the men 
glory in it. That man must be married and soon. 
You are what we have decided to hurl at him. If 
we don’t floor him with you, we are going to im- 
port Fan Vertrees’s cousin from Seattle. We gave 
the South the first chance, but you know how pro- 
gressive the West is. Oh, there are Fan and Ed 
now! Here she is!” With which exclamation of 
introduction and no other, I was presented to the 
first of the dinner dancers. 

‘I am glad to meet you, Miss Donaldson, we have 
been looking forward to your visit to Henrietta for 
weeks,” exclaimed the charming young matron in a 
pink flowered taffeta frock which was as lovely z 
if it had come out of her great- peter ors s 
cedar chest and almost as full around the hem as 
mine. ‘Isn’t she lovely, Ed?” 

“Curved ball! Poor Scudd!”’ replied her husband 
in what he thought were spoken hieroglyphics to me 
while he shook hands with me in defensive geniality. 


HEN they all three induiged in a hearty laugh 
that was exceedingly exclusive of me, and from 
their manner in referring to their interesting maverick 
I saw that they did not know Henrietta as well as 
did I, and had expected her to play their common 
conspiracy with her cards off the table instead of 
on. Only that fact kept me from packing my three 
trunks and returning to Hillcrest, Tennessee, and 
ordering a grey crépe with high neck and long 
sleeves from the talented Mrs. Todd. They all of 
them, the whole lovely bunch of young wives and 
mothers who continued to arrive by the minute 
with their attendant husbands, gave me credit for 
about as much brains as a barefoot mountain lass 
possesses, and each in turn took me in hand to 
prepare my virgin nature for the flower of sentiment 
that they had decided it was to their interest to 
force for a plucking. I smiled and dimpled and 
blushed and acquiesced. It was great fun, though 
I almost wished I hadn’t so scientifically under- 
stood them all. Jimmy said to me once, in a flare 
at a well-aimed goal, that cast iron brains and 
blushes combine into dum-dum bullets that it is 
dishonourable for any woman to use. I wish 
Jimmy could strike at that average all the time! 
Isn’t it strange how in the matter of igniting the 
divine spark men are so illiterate? They crank too 
hard and then choke the engine. On the other hand 
the methods of women are so elemental and sane 
in the operation. I really think that it is the duty 
of Henrietta and her friends to found a correspond- 
ence school for match-making. Surely they don’t 
do it with such naive simplicity in the rest of the 
world. This was about their mode of procedure. 
“Now that Henrietta has got you, we are going 
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to chain you and keep you. Pick out the chain!” 
said Mary Louise Wilson to me as she started in 
on the cold little-necks which began the luncheon @ 
deux she had claimed me for just two days after my 


arrival. ‘This town is where the good husband was 
originated. Just line up all of them you have met. 


Why, even our old bachelors are fine general hus- 
bands. Look at Scudd Blair!” The bit of spiced ice 
with which we finished the five courses of luncheon 
an hour later found her still hasping the wire over 
the dangerous wild maverick to whom I was to be 
thrown as bait. Could anything have been more 
inciting? 


“Sc UDD BLAIR stands six feet and a half and 
weighs out at one-eighty, stripped,” was the 
contribution to the campaign that slow Mabel 
Pierce made, by order, with no conversational con- 
nection thereto. Mabel wields the champion tennis 
racquet out at the Country Club and only the re- 
markable Scudder beats her. She has offspring 
every other year, wins a silver cup the year inter- 
vening and is solidly happy. 

“Scudder Blair’s mother, Elizabeth Scudder, 
had eleven children and raised nine into most de- 
lightful men and women. Scudder is naturally 
domestic,”’ remarked Henrietta’s plump little mother 
to me as I sat beside her showing her a new tatting 
stitch that is the fashion in Hillcrest. That infor- 
mation might have been, or might not have been, a 
dreadful break; it all depends on the disposition and 
life aims of the single woman to whom the remark 
was made, but the dear thing didn’t know that, 
and she was playing the game the best way she knew 
how. Also she g2ve me one of the Aaron Ward 
roses he had had ordered by telegram to be sent her 
on her birthday the day before. 

“Tm going to marry Scuddie when I grow up. 
You can’t have him,” announced wee Violet, having 
gathered the prevailing thought out of the atmos- 
phere and thus in her untutored way adding the 
primitive spur of competition. 

Then for days this ploughing and harrowing and 
preparing me went on until all my sporting blood, 
inherited from my cross-country-hunting Tennes- 
see ancestors was thoroughly aroused, and I was 
afraid I might go over to Providence after the foe 
and capture him by main force just to prove the 
prowess that was expected of me. What was 
worse I began to feel psychologically married to 
the Honourable Charles Scudder Blair, and to be 
hurt at his staying from me at court days longer 
than was deemed necessary by his circle of friends 
at home. Such is the force of combined suggestion. 

I had reached this mental state when a poisoned 
arrow suddenly pierced my brain. Of course 
Charles Scudder Blair had been forcibly dragged 
towards the psychological altar with Patricia 
Donaldson for days before my arrival, and I felt 
sure he was now up in Providence with his feet 
firmly planted and pulling with all the power in 
him against the astral halter in the hands of his 
friends. Pity rose in my heart and gushed out in a 
turbulent stream towards him. 

I suffered at the thought like the heroine of an 
old-fashioned love story, and if I had lived ten years 
earlier I would have packed my trunks and fled 
home to assume the bonds of matrimony with 
Jimmy Shields and the five small half-orphans who 
reside across the Cherokee rose hedge that bounds 
my home. But I reminded myself that though 
Jimmy is adorable, I have known him twenty-five 
and a half of my twenty-six years, and his mental 
processes have lost interest for me. I had wanted 
an adventure for my wits as well as for my heart, 
and that is why I hz id armed and gone hunting in a 
strange country at Henrietta’s invitation. I found it. 

Fast upon my realization of the plight of the 
maverick came another interesting phase of 
adventure. This was the fact that every husband 
of every woman friend of the Honourable Scudder 
was a member of a protection league formed on sight 

(Continued on page 88) 
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RS. FALKENER never came down to 
breakfast. At nine to the minute, her 
bell tinkled, and Lily staggered up to 
her room bearing a tray, from which, 
it subsequently appeared, many essen- 
tials had been forgotten; the next ten 

minutes were spent by the unfortunate housemaid 
in trips to the pantry in search of salt, powdered 
Sugar or a tea-strainer. 

Cora, however, came down and poured out coffee 
for the two men. She looked handsome and vigour- 
ous in this occupation, and Crane, sitting opposite 
to her, wondered if it were his destiny to sit so for 
the rest of his life. He watched her thin white 
hands—strong as steel, they were—moving about 
among the cups. He had once admired them 
intensely. But now he knew that hands did not 
have to be so firm and muscular to accomplish 
wonderful achievements in all sorts of S 
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THE STORY—Burton Crane, a Nor- 
therner, leases a Southern mansion, with 
servants, for the hunting season. On his 
arrival with guests—Mrs. Falkener, her 
daughter, and Tucker, his lawyer—they 
find Smithfield, the butler, Jane-Ellen, the 
cook, Lily, the housemaid, and Brindlebury, 
the houseboy. Tucker tries to secure the 
cook’s discharge so that he himself may 
employ her. Crane notes an extraordinary 
likeness between her and a miniature which 
disappears from the drawing-room. Brin- 
dlebury is discharged for insolence; the 
miniature found in his room. Crane takes 
the boy away in his car, and Jane-Ellen, 
who is Brindlebury’s sister, accompanies 
them. On their return, Crane and Jane- 
Ellen have midnight supper in the kitchen, 
and Crane discovers that he is in love with her. 
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At ten, Mrs. Falkener came swimming down the 
stairs, all suavity and brightness. The evening 
before, while Crane had been struggling with the 
problem of Brindlebury’s misdeeds, she and Tucke1 
had had another council of war. A new attack upon 
the cook had been planned, which they felt sure 
would bring to light delinquencies that even Crane 
could not overlook. 

“Come, Burton,” she said as she entered the 
sitting-room, “aren’t you ever going to offer to 
show me the kitchen? You know that to an old 
fashioned housekeeper like myself, it is the most 
interesting part of the whole house.” 

Such interest, Crane felt inclined to answer, was 
not confined to old-fashioned housekeepers. Her 
suggestion -roused conflicting desires in him; the 
desire to see Jane-Ellen, and the desire to protect 
her from Mrs. Falkener. 

“Tuck could tell us al! about it,’’ he said sl 





‘TUCKER, who was reading the paper, pretended 
not to hear, and presently Crane rang the bell. 
“Tell the cook, Smithfield,”’ he said, “that Mrs. 
Falkener and I are coming down to inspect the 
kitchen in about ten minutes.” 

When Smithfield had gone, Mrs. Falkener shook 
her finger at Crane. 

“That was a mistake, my dear Burton,” she said, 
‘‘a great mistake. Take them unaware whenever 
you can; it is the only way to protect ourselves 
against the unscrupulous members of their class.” 

“Crane,” said Tucker, without looking up from 
his paper, “wants to give the young woman plenty 
of time to smuggle out any superfluous young man 
who may be visiting her at the moment.” 

“Well, I’m no gum-shoe man, Tuck,” Burton 
replied, leaving all of his hearers in doubt as to 
whether or not he had emphasized the word 

Tucker laughed sarcastically. 

““No, my dear fellow,”’ he answered, “ your 
best friend would not accuse you of having 
talents along the detective line.” 

“Perhaps not,” replied Crane. ‘‘ And by 
the way, did I tell you that the miniature 
had turned up all right?” 

Tucker’s face fell. He had depended a 
good deal on the loss of the miniature as a 
lever to oust the whole set of servants. 

“No,” he said. ‘‘ Where wasit discovered?” 

“Oh, it had just been moved,” answered 
Crane. “It was lying on another table, 
when I happened to notice it.”” He took it 
out of his pocket and looked at it. “I 
think now, I’ll keep it in my room for 
safety. You approve of that, don’t you, 
Tuck?” 

Tucker, who felt that in some way he was 
being deceived, would not answer, and in the 
pause Mrs. Falkener rose and said chattily, 

“Well, shall we be off?” 

*‘Coming with us, Solon?” 

““No, I’m not,” returned Tucker crossly. 

“Didn’t mean to offend you,” Crane an- 
swered. “‘I thought you liked kitchens, too.” 

Downstairs, they found the _ kitchen 
empty. Jane-Ellen was standing just outside 
the door watching Willoughby, who was 
exciting himself most unnecessarily over 
preparations which he was making to catch 
a bird that was hopping about in the grass 
near by. The great cat crouched, all still except 
the end of his tail, which twitched ominously, then 
he rose, and, balancing himself almost imper- 
ceptibly on his four paws, seemed about to spring; 
then abandoning this method, too, he crept a little 
nearer to his victim, his stomach almost touching 
the earth. And then the whole exhibition was 
ended by the bird, who, having accomplished its 
foraging expedition, lightly flew away, leaving 
Willoughby looking as foolish as a cat ever does look. 

Jane-Ellen stooped and patted him. 

“You silly dear,”’ she said caressingly. 

It was Willoughby who first saw Crane. With a 
vivid recollection of the previous evening’s feast 
of chicken from the salad, the cat ran to him and 
bumped his nose repeatedly against Crane’s legs in 
token of fealty and gratitude. Burton felt unduly 
flattered. He lifted Willoughby, who instantly made 
himself very soft and heavy in his arms and showed 
every disposition to settle down and go to sleep. 

Mrs. Falkener looked at him sentimentally. 

“How all animals take to you, Burton, at first 
sight!”’ she said. 


RANE bent over and replaced Willoughby slowly 
on the ground, while Jane-Ellen turned her 
head away for an instant. Mrs. Falkener went on: 
“What a nice, bright kitchen you have, Jane- 


Ellen. A good range, though old-fashioned. How 
bright you keep your copper. That’s right.” She 
wandered away in her tour of inspection. “See, 


Burton, this blue plate. It looks to me as if it might 
have value. And this oak dresser—it must be two 
hundred years old.”’ She was across the room and 
her back was turned. Crane and the cook stood 
looking at each other. ‘How charming, how 
interesting!”” Mrs. Falkener continued. “And 
you would not believe me when I said that the 
kitchen was the most interesting part of the house.” 

“T did not disagree with that,” said Crane, still 
looking at Jane-Ellen. 

“Oh, my dear boy, you would never have come 
down if I had not made you.” 

“One doesn’t always do what one wants to do,” 
said Crane. 

Mrs. Falkener turned. The kitchen had revealed 
none of the enormities she had expected—not even 
a man hidden in the kitchen closet, the door of which 
she had hopefully opened; but one chance still 
remained. The ice-box! In her time she had known 
many incriminating ice-boxes. She called loudly to 
be taken to it. 

“It’s this way, Madame,” said the cook. 

Mrs. Falkener drew Crane aside. 

‘*That,” she said, “is the very best way to judge 
of a cook’s economical powers. See how much she 
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saves of the dishes that come from the upstairs 
table. Now, last night I happened to notice that 
the chicken salad went downstairs almost un- 
touched.” 

For the first time in years, Burton found himself 
colouring. 

“Oh, really?” he stammered. ‘I had an idea that 
we had eaten quite a lot of it.” 

“No,” returned Mrs. Falkener firmly, 
good dish went down. Let us go and see.” 


ac 
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RANE glanced at Jane-Ellen. 
had overheard. 

They reached the ice-box; the cook lifted the lid, 
and Mrs. Falkener looked in. The first sight that 
greeted her eyes was the platter that had borne the 
salad she had liked so much. It was almost empty. 


He thought she 





“Why, Jane-Ellen,”’ she said, ** where is all the rest 
of that excellent salad?” 

At this question, Jane-Ellen, who was standing 
beside the chest, gave the lid a slight downward 
impulsion, so that it suddenly closed with a loud, 
heavy report, within half an inch of Mrs. Falkener’s 
nose. 

That lady turned to Burton. 

“Burton,” she said, with the majesty of which 
she was at times capable, “I leave it to you to decide 
whether or not this impossible young woman did 
that on purpose,” and so saying she swept away up 
the stairs, like a goddess reascending Olympus. 

“Look here, Jane-Ellen,” said Crane, “I don’t 
stand for that.” 

“Oh, sir,” replied the culprit, with a return to an 
earlier manner, “you surely don’t think I had any- 
thing to do with it?” 

“Unhappily, I was watching your hand at the 
time, and I know that you had.” 

Jane-Ellen completely changed her method. 

“Oh, well,” she said, ‘‘ you did not want her going 
on any more about the old salad, did you?” 

““T don’t want the end of my guest’s nose taken 
off.” 

“Tt’s rather a long nose,” said the cook dispas- 
sionately. 

“‘Jane-Ellen, I am seriously displeased.” 

At this the cook had a new idea. She extracted a 
very small handkerchief from her pocket and un- 
folded it as she said: 

“Yes, indeed, sir, I suppose I did utterly forget 
my place, but it’s rather hard on a poor girl—one 
day you treat her as if she were an empress, and the 
next, just as if she were mud under your feet.’’ She 
pressed the handkerchief to her eyes. 

“Jane-Ellen, you know I never treated you like 
mud under my feet.” 

“Tt was only last night in my brother’s room,” 
she went on tearfully, “that you scolded me for 
not being candid, and now at the very first candid 
thing I do, you turn on me like a lion——” 

At this point Crane removed her hands and 
handkerchief from before her face, and revealed the 
fact, which he already suspected, that she was 
smiling all the time. 

“‘Jane-Ellen, what a dreadful fraud you are!” 
he said quite seriously. 

“No, Mr. Crane,” answered Jane-Ellen, briskly 
tucking away her handkei.hief, now that its 
usefulness was over. “No, I’m not exactly a fraud. 
It’s just that that’s my way of enjoying myself, 
and you know, sometimes I think other people 
enjoy it, too.” 

“Do you think Mrs. Falkener enjoys it?” 

“T wasn’t thinking of Mrs. Falkener,” replied 
Jane-Ellen, with a merry little twinkle in her eyes. 
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“BURTON!” called Mrs. Falkener’s voice from 
the head of the stairs. 

Crane and his cook drew slightly closer together, 
as if against a common enemy. 

““Do you suppose she can have heard us?” he 
asked. 

“T think she’s perfectly capable of trying to hear.” 

Crane smiled. 

“T took a great risk, Jane-Ellen, when I advised 
you to be candid.” 

“Burton!” said the voice again. 

‘Merciful powers!” exclaimed Crane. “She calls 
like Juliet’s nurse.” 

The cook laughed. 

‘But you must be prompter than Juliet was.” 

‘*What do you know about Shakespeare, Jane- 
Ellen?” 

“Moving pictures have been a great 
education to the lower classes, you know, 
sir.” 

He moved toward the stairs, but turned 
back to say, 

“Good-bye, Jane-Ellen.” 

She answered: 

“*Think you that we shall ever meet 
again?’’’ and then even she seemed to feel 
that she had committed an imprudence and 
she dashed away to the kitchen. 

Crane ascended the stairs slowly, for he 
was trying to recall the lines that follow 
Juliet’s pathetic question, when he suddenly 
became aware of Mrs. Falkener’s feet planted 
firmly on the top step, and then of that lady’s 
whole majestic presence. He pulled himself 
together with an effort. 

“Do you suppose that girl could -have 
dropped that lid on purpose?” he asked, as 
if this were the question he had been so 
deeply pondering. 

“T feel not the least doubt of it,” re- 
turned Mrs. Falkener. 

He shook his head. 

“It seems almost incredible,” he answered, 
moving swiftly across the hall toward the 
sitting-room, where Tucker and Miss Falk- 
ener were visible. 

“On the contrary,” replied the elder lady, 
“it seems to me perfectly in keeping with the 
whole conduct of this extraordinary young 
person.” They had now entered the room, 
and she included Tucker and her daughter in an 
account of the incident. 

“You know, Solon, and you, too, Cora, how easy 
Iam on servants. I must admit, every one 
will confirm it, that my own servants adore me. 
They adore me, don’t they, Cora? No wonder. 
I see to their comfort. They have their own bath, 
and a sitting-room far better than anything I had 
myself as a young woman. But in return I do 
demand respect, absolute respect. And when I am 
looking into an ice-box, examining it, at Burton’s 
special request, to have that young minx slam down 
the lid, almost catching my nose, Solon, I assure 
you, almost touching my nose, as she did it!” 

Tucker listened attentively, tapping his eye- 
glasses on his left palm. Then he said: 

‘And what did you do about it, Burton?” 

Crane had gone to the bookcases and taken down 
a volume of Shakespeare. He was so profoundly 
immersed that Tucker had to repeat his question. 
This is what he was reading: 

“Juliet: Think you that we shall ever meet again? 

Romeo: I doubt it not, and all our woes shall serve 

For pleasant converse in the days to come.” 


He looked up, vainly trying to suppress a smile. 
“What did I do about what, Tuck?” 
“About your cook’s insulting Mrs. Falkener.” 
Crane replaced the volume and walked to the 
window. 
“Oh,” he said, “I stayed behind a moment——’ 
“A moment!” said Mrs. Falkener, with some- 
thing that would have been a snort in one less 
self-controlled. 
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AT this instant, Crane’s attention was attracted 
by a figure he saw crossing the grounds, and he 
decided to create a diversion. 

“Oh, look!” he exclaimed. ‘Do come and see 
the housemaid going out for a walk. Did you ever 
see anything smarter than she looks?” 

The diversion was of a more exciting nature than 
he had intended. Mrs. Falkener came to the window 
and uttering a piercing exclamation, she cried: 

“The woman has on Cora’s best hat!’ 

“Not really?” said Crane, but it did seem to him 
he remembered havirg seen the hat before. 

“Tt is, it is,’ Mrs. Falkener went on, in some 
excitement. ‘Call her back at once. Solon, do 
something. Call the woman back.” 

Tucker, thus appealed to, threw open the window, 
and with an extremely creditable volume of voice, 
he roared: 

“Lily!” 

The girl started and turned. He beckoned impe- 
riously. She approached. 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Bread and Honey 
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T was Bunnie Betts who first put the situation 
into words. It was a snowy, blowy day, and 
Bunnie was drinking tea by Christabel’s fire, 
and eating honey sandwiches. He ate two of 
the sandwiches before he spoke. Then he said 
lightly, “The king was in his counting-house, 

counting out his money; the queen was in the par- 
lour, cating bread and honey.” Bunnie bleated 
‘“paa-ler” in true Boston style, but Christabel did 
not smile, for her husband, the king, was in his 
counting-house, always in his counting-house, al- 
Ways counting out his money, while she ate bread 
and honey with men like Bunnie Betts. 

At first it had been lovely to know that there was 
money to count, for Christabel’s girlhood had been 
lived in such stress of poverty that she had ordered 
always from the butcher and the baker and the 
groceryman with the knowledge that she might 
not be able to meet her bills, and she had gone with- 
out butter on her bread and without cream in her 
coffee until her income should catch up with her 
expenses. But her father had never gone without 
cream or butter. He had been a dreamer, and no 
one had dared make sordid demands upon him. 
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He had crystallized his dreams into short stories, 
and now and then some editor, wiser than the rest, 
had printed them, but generally his manuscripts 
had come back, and in the long waits between ac- 
ceptances Christabel had heard the wolf howl at 
the door. When her father died and she was left 
alone, it became a question not of butter, but of 
bread. The climax was reached one rainy day in 
November. Christabel had subsisted for a time on 
the posthumous sale of her father’s manuscripts. 
She had no wage-earning talents. She knew how to 
make ends meet on almost nothing. She did not 
know how to make money. 

She and her father had lived in a cheap little 
house on the outskirts of Baltimore. She was able 
to rent one room in the same house from the new 
tenants. She had no friends. Her father had 
wanted no one in this world but his wife and Christa- 
bel, and when his wife had died, he had given his 
daughter a double measure of devotion. When that 
rainy day in November arrived, Christabel had 
reached the end of her resources. She hadn’t a 
penny. Her rent was paid fora month. She had 
arranged to have the use of the kitchen, but there 
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was nothing to cook. As she had sat in her chilly 
room, there had come up to her the smell of a good 
boiled dinner. She had always been fastidious. 
She had eaten butterless bread from old mahogany, 
and her creamless coffee had been drunk from an 
egg-shell cup. But now on that rainy day, the 
fragrance of the boiled dinner had seemed heavenly. 
She had wanted food so much that it had been all 
that she could do to keep from going down-stairs 
to beg a bit of ham and cabbage. 

But she didn’t go. Her pride held her back. She 
had clung to the last hope of a check on the next 
mail, or at least of an acceptance on which she could 
borrow money. But neither of these things had 
happened. The thing which had happened was 
that she had staggered out again into the streets to 
hunt for work and in trying to cross an open square, 
she had been run over by a motor car. 

To make a long story short, it may as well be said 
right here that the man whose motor car ran over 
Christabel married her. He was older than she, 
but that did not make him old, for Christabel was 
only twenty. He had taken her straight to the 

(Continued on page 72) 
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NTOLERANCE is certainly not among the 

Christian virtues, nor among the pagan ones 

for the matter of that. But I imagine that sav- 

ages—not that I know much of their customs 

do make a virtue of intolerance. What they 

cannot tolerate, they generally kill, and think 
they are right to do so. 

Intolerance represents to most of us a want of 
imagination and comprehension, a narrow mind 
bound in red tape, and often as obstinate as it is 
ignorant. There is the intolerance of age resisting 
everything new, and the intolerance of youth of 
everything old. I remember a year or two ago being 
taken in to supper at some entertainment by a 
young man. I naturally took his arm to go down to 
the dining-room; to my astonishment he said, ‘Oh! 
we don’t do that any more, it is old-fashioned.” 
‘But why not?” I exclaimed. ‘Surely it is a time- 
honoured courtesy which is as graceful as it is con- 
venient; I might slip on the stairs, or put my foot 
through my dress and your timely aid’’—but he 
would not have it at any price. “Silly old custom! 
looks frumpy!”’ And so we stalked in one after the 
other—he first I think. The intolerance the youth 
of to-day feels towards anything which gives a 
little trouble has revolutionized the manners of 
SO iety. 

Then you have the pedant’s intolerant attitude, 
refusing all things not absolutely correct and war- 
ranted by tradition. Pedants in.society, in letters, 
in military strategy. ‘This shall not be done be- 
cause it never has been done’’—people who cannot 
be moved or accept new conditions. High explo- 
sives! What nonsense! They were not needed 
twenty years ago, why should they be now—taking 
the don’t-try-to-teach-me attitude which the old 
school so often adopts. In art it is very conspicuous. 
Quite recently we have witnessed a controversy in 
respect to the sculptor Mestrovic’s work. He may 
pleas: or may not according to taste and knowledge, 
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but that he has undoubted talent, nay genius, is 
admitted by such artists as Sargent, Lavery and 
Rodin, but there are many so-called artists, faithful 
copyists of the classic traditions, who in their intol- 
erance will not allow him a vestige of talent. 

On the other hand, the futurist artists are equally 
intolerant. Marinetti, the Italian leader of the 
movement, writing to me once argued that every 
tradition of the finest art, even that of the Greeks, 
ought to be destroyed as it stifled all new inspiration. 
“Tl faut cracher sur Vautel delart tous les jours,” was 
his characteristic phrase. Of course the intolerance 
of this absurdly extreme view defeats its own end 
and prevents any further discussion. A prominent 
English sculptor, speaking of Mestrovic’s work, 
abused it for its ugliness, for ‘‘ Art should be beauti- 
ful,”’ he said, but it is extraordinary how personal 
intolerance can limit the scope of beauty. What 
individual is able to decide for others what is beau- 
tiful, or to lay down the law in matters of taste? 


The little miseries 

Religious intolerance has always been to the fore, 
and perhaps never more so than in the time of the 
Inquisition. But possibly it may be argued that the 
motives of that extraordinary body were not so cruel 
as its acts. A fanatic generally has a conscien- 
tious leg to stand on! And it may be that the very 
violence of its methods made people accept grate- 
fully the gentler forms of religion afterwards. 

Men have always been frightfully intolerant of 
women encroaching, as they say, on what they con- 
sider their prerogatives. From the days when a 
woman who stepped out of the ordinary routine of a 
narrow life ran the risk of being thought a witch, 
and, worse, being burnt as such, to the present time, 
any new enterprise on the part of woman is apt to 
excite discreditable jealousy on the part of men. 
One of the few bright aspects of the present horrible 
war has been the proved utility of women in unac- 
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customed fields of work, which is sweeping away the 
old prejudices and is establishing, we hope, a 
wider sphere of activity for women when the war is 
over. 

The intolerance which we meet in the daily 
traffic of life is the hardest to bear on the principle 
that it is the “little miseries of life’? which bring 
forth the big tragedies. ‘Live and let live” is a 
wide and generous maxim, but the intolerant say, 
“T live as I like, but I cannot endure that you should 
live as you like.” The peace of domestic relations 
is proverbially disturbed by intolerance. A friend 
of mine, with a decided talent for music, had a hus- 
band who had no ear for melody and did not even 
think like Dr. Johnson that “of all noises music is 
the least disagreeable.” He quite forgot that his 
tobacco habits were even more intolerable to her 
than were her musical habits to him. Their mutual 
intolerance led eventually to their separating. 

There must be very few people who can say that 
they are not intolerant on some subject or other. 
How often people try to force their own opinions and 
tastes on others instead of choosing the least line of 
resistance and “suffering fools gladly.” 

The expression ‘‘a man of the world,” meaning a 
man who does not expect too much of the world, 
is due I think to men being as a rule more tolerant 
than women—perhaps, owing to their greater lib- 
erty and experience of life, they naturally take a 
broader view. But this broad-mindedness is not 
conspicuous in their attitude towards women. 
This touches a controversy, however, far beyond 
the scope of this article. 

On the whole it is hardly open to question that it 
is better to be tolerant than intolerant, notwith- 
standing that there is a certain kind of intolerance 
which may lead to good. Weare right to be tolerant 
of human weakness, but not of human wickednes 
It might be said that “‘toleration in all things” is as 
true and untrue as most platitudes. 
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Madame la Génerale Joffre is absolutely averse to publicity. To all correspondents, writers and 
photographers, her doors are closed. Yet here is an article about Madame Joffre illustrated by 


photographs of her and her house. 


WAY from the centre of Paris, 
in the old-fashioned, quiet 
part of Passy near the Seine, 
lies an attractive but unos- 
tentatious stone house. Large 
gardens form a green back- 

ground, woodbine and ivy climb up over 
the facade, masses of flowers brighten 
che lawns and grow in banks against the 
garden walls. An atmosphere of happi- 
ness seems to float about the house 
an atmosphere quite indefinable, but 
keenly perceptible. The house has its 
own personality, as it were. You would 
feel this, even if you did not know, be- 
fore you approached it, that it is the 
home of General and Madame Joffre. 
Indeed every one who has been to the 
Joffre house remarks about the cheerful, 
or rather homelike, atmosphere which it 
radiates. There is about it that intangi- 
ble something which reveals the presence 
of a woman who loves her home and who 
knows how to combine taste with or- 
ganization and to infuse her magnetism 
into it all. The salons—a blending of soft 
greys with deep toned brocade or dull 
green, Empire chairs, draperies of a rich 
but. subdued old red, and a few rare 
antiques and masses of flowers—are har- 
monious and fascinating. The spacious 
library has the pleasant air that comes 
from a place where congenial work is 
carried on. In the music-room—for 
Madame Joffre is an excellent musician— 
a plano is open, and near it stands a 
gilded harp. And through the various 
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Joseph Jacques Césaire Joffre, Generalissimo of the Allied forces, 
and Madame Joffre 


To have obtained this for Harper’s Bazar is an achievement. 


rooms leaps and bounds a magnificent, 
purring Siamese cat—the mascot. 

It is characteristic of our day that the 
wives of celebrated men excite an interest 
as passionate as that inspired by the 
men themselves. Some women cater to 
this tendency and exploit it. Others 
and of this type is Madame Joffre 
withdraw from everything that could 
pertain, even indirectly, to the limelight, 
and refuse to figure before the public. 
Madame Jofire eludes all interviews, in 
spite of the repeated and desperate at- 
tempts of reporters and writers. To all 
requests and questions she replies laconi- 
cally: ‘‘ La femme d’un militaire ne com ple 
pas,” the wife of an officer should not be 
spoken of. She has had the most drastic 
measures taken in regard to photographs; 
by her order all pictures of her which 
might be placed on sale and find their 
way into print are seized by the police. 

Still Madame Jofire is in the public 
mind if not in the public eye. She is in 
the hearts of the women of France. 
They love her because she represents, as 
the wife of the Generalissime, the warm, 
human element of the military rule. A 
certain bond of sympathy attaches her 
to the masses; they feel that of all the 
prominent women, she has most in com- 
mon with them, since she, too, is the 
wife of a soldier. Her husband may be 
the supreme chief and hold the fate of a 
nation in his hand, but Madame Joffre, 
they know, bends like the humblest 

(Continued on page 92) 








\VING read the letter from the Prime 

Minister that sounded the knell to his 

hope of a place in the Government, Lord 

Wing thrust it into his pocket, and push- 

ing his way blindly through the groups 

in the Club smoking-room, went out into 
the mild spring air. Walking through back streets 
he made his way across Piccadilly and into Mayfair. 
Chen he stopped at a small house in St. John street 
and knocked at the door. A maid opened it, who 
smiled discreetly at the sight of Lord Wing, as 
though at something familiar. 

“Is Mrs. Whitton at home?” 

“Oh, yes, my lord. Will you please walk up- 
stairs?” 

Mrs. Whitton was not in the drawing-room, and 
\lec Wing stood waiting for her, hat in hand. His 
eyes wandered round the room. How familiar it 
had grown! All the same he hated it. It was asso- 
ciated with all that he now wished to forget. 

Carrie had known nothing of his visits there, had 
believed, innocent as she was, that he and Madge 
Whitton no longer saw each other. Well? He had 
not betrayed his wife—he had done nothing irrepar- 
able—so he angrily assured himself. Madge Whit 
ton had suited him, had been of use to him. Carrie 
was so absurdly romantic and fastidious, always 
objecting to this or that. Madge was a woman of 
the world; she understood the shadier sides of peo- 
ple; no insipid belief in human nature in her! 

\ll the same, she had suited him; he and she, and 
that chap Donovan—rather a comfort by the way 
to be rid of him and his daily lectures and liberties! 
had really planned the attack, week by week, in 
that room, discussing especially a number of private 
matters relating to individuals; how to bribe one 
man; how to threaten another; dirty work, most 
of it! Wing's pride looked back upon it with abhor- 
rence. But Madge had shown herself extraordinarily 
clever over it. Well, he had paid handsomely. All 
her debts were settled, her investments changed, her 
income nearly trebled. He had heaped gifts upon 
her, and was uneasily conscious that a certain 
number of people knew it. 


UT as to anything else? Well, that was her 

fault—if ‘anything else” had happened. He 
thought, with discomfort, of his leave-taking from 
her on the occasion of his last visit to her—three 
days before. Suddenly—near that door—she with 
her back to it had said—*‘ Kiss me—.Alec!’’—hun- 
grily, peremptorily; and he—taken aback—con- 
fused—flattered—had stooped and _ kissed her. 
Chen with a sudden sob and fluttering breath, she 
had let him go; and he had walked away feeling him- 
self a great fool, and angry with her. He had never 
made love to her; he vowed he hadn’t; not more, 
at any rate, than any man must, under the circum- 
stances. She couldn’t have misunderstood him; 
she was too old a hand. 

And in the evening he had written to her apologis- 
ing for his behaviour—‘ which mustn’t spoil our 
friendship!’ There had been no reply. 

And now this was the last time they would meet 
for a long, long time. But this visit he owed her. 
She had been a stanch ally! 

A sound at the door. She came in slowly—in a 
pale purple dress, her fair hair catching the light. 

“How do you do! Alack!—I know. Penwenack 
has written to me. I’m awfully sorry.” 

She spoke in a slow tired voice, and he saw that 
she was very pale. 

“Well, nobody could have fought for me better 
than you,” he said, as he touched a languid hand. 

“Yes, I did my best.”” She sank into a chair, and 
he found one not far off. But his eyes avoided hers. 
He did not want to see what was in them; he wanted 
to getaway. Yet they sat and talked a while, about 
the persons and forces that had after all won the 
victory—a spiritless talk. 

‘*And what are you going to do now?” she asked 
after a pause. 
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(Conclusion) 


“T shall take myself off somewhere—the farther 
the better.” 

“Won't that seem like—running away?” 

“T don’t care a devil’s halfpenny if it does!” he 
said bitterly. ‘I’m sick of London for a bit. I 
shan’t stay here to be jeered at.” 

“Well, you've plenty of places to go to!” She 
smiled faintly. 

“Oh, I shall get out of England! I’ve just tele- 
graphed to the yacht. I sent orders to get her ready 
some weeks ago—in case. I shall do some climbing 
in the Andes—shake the cobwebs out cf one’s 
brain.” 

He rose as he spoke, and she saw him sharply out- 
lined against the western light which was streaming 
in through a bow window. A splendid figure of a 
man, with the piled curls and aquiline features of an 
\pollo; doubly splendid in this golden twilight 
which magnified the whole, while it disguised the 
details—the arrogance in the eyes, the sensuous 
obstinacy of the mouth. 

But Madge Whitton saw only the Apollo—the 
man whose physical attraction had slowly and 
fatally captured her through the weeks and months 
of the winter and spring. She too rese, and for one 
moment, the impulse was on her to throw herself 
into his arms, and so test at last what her woman’s 
power might be. And it was as though he divined 
it, for he stepped backward. She read the move- 
ment, and with a life-and-death effort recovered her 
self-control. After all, what had she ever expected 
from him? Had he ever really been in love with 
anybody except himself? As for his campaign she 
had never really believed in it for an hour. 

“So it’s good-bye—for a long time?” 
out her hand. 

“Possibly. I want to thank you awfully for what 
you've done. I shall never forget it. When I’m far 
away I shall write and tell you what I feel. And 
mind you let me know—if you want anything.” 

“You've given me too much already,” she said, 
with a ferced laugh, her hand still in his. ‘When 
you're far away, you'll think of me as a grasping 
woman who got money out of you!” 

“T shan’t—I never shall!” he said, in rather irrit- 
able embarrassment, the colour rushing into his 
face. “I shall always think of you as the kindest of 
friends.” 

“And the most useless!” she said, with a great 
sigh—which seemed to him theatrical. Their hands 
dropped apart. ‘‘Good-bye. Bon voyage!—and all 
the adventures that are good for you! I suppose 
Lady Wing goes with you.” 

“T am going alone.” 

She was conscious of a fierce satisfaction. If she 
had been no use, no more had his wife, for all her 
famous salon. Then, half turned away, her head 
over her shoulder, with a graceful half-mocking 
gesture that became her, she waved her hand to him 
as he left the room. 

She waited till the hall-door closed. Then for 
long she sat motionless on the edge of a sofa, staring 
into the sunset, seeing nothing. Her whole nature 
was in a grip of suffering, ugly unexpected suffering. 
Looking back over the year that had passed, she 
knew that almost from the first moment of their 
reacquaintance she had meant to possess herself of 
Alec Wing, to appeal to him, not only through her 
wits, but through his senses. His wealth had ex- 
cited in her a greed for money and luxury; and his 
political obligation to her had pleased her vanity and 
tickled ambition. She had worked precious hard 
for him, though lately without hope of success. 

And the net result of it all was this dumb tumult 
of mind and heart, wounded pride and wounded 
feeling struggling in darkness. She had fallen in 
love with this man, all the more desperately because 
nothing but that one kiss had ever passed between 
them. He had paid her handsomely—and escaped 
her! The humiliation of it burnt within her. 

Yet after a while the cynic in her recovered some 
command. Nothing fatal had happened. She had 
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not given herself away—to anybody but him. Her 
debts were paid, her income doubled. In time this 
miserable ache would get better, in time—‘‘I shall 
forget all about him! And meanwhile his beautiful 
wife has no more hold over him than I.””. That made 
the only pleasing point in a dark horizon. 

Whereupon she went to the mirror over the man- 
telpiece, put her hair straight, and, when her elderly 
cousin and paying guest descended ready for ainner, 
in complete ignorance of course of all that had hap- 
pened, Madge suddenly remembered a theatre en- 
gagement for nine o’clock, and forced herself to go. 
She put on her best gown and ordered the car which 
Wing had given her. 


N EANWHILE, in the yellow drawing-room at 

Eltham House, Durrant and Joyce Allen sat 
uneasily talking. Durrant had just come back 
from a fortnight’s training in camp and had the lean, 
wholesome look of a man who had been rising at five 
o'clock, riding for hours in the open air, and sleeping 
the soldier’s sleep. It seemed to him on the con- 
trary that Miss Allen had grown extremely thin. 
But the same thought was in both their minds. 
What was Sir Oliver talking about in her sitting- 
room with Lady Wing? 

Not that Durrant was much in doubt as to the situ- 
ation. Various men in the course of the afternoon 
had told him confidently that Lord Wing’s name 
would not appear in the completed list of Washing- 
ton’s Administration, which would be in all the 
newspapers on the morrow. He had communicated 
this information to Joyce, and she had said simply— 
“T’m very sorry!”’ But Durrant didn’t believe that 
she was sorry for Wing—or sorry for the country. 
He was tolerably sure that Joyce’s little white soul 
was all for rigour in such things. But she was sorry 
—as he was—desperately sorry!—for a woman 
whose daily happiness depended, apparently, on 
Wing’s getting everything he wanted. Joyce gave 
him a low-voiced account of the preceding weeks, 
the perpetual effort and strain of them—Caroline’s 
feverish absorption in the campaign—her triumphs 
in one direction—her mortifications or rebuffs in 
another. 

“Of course it’s made people more bitter against 
her,” said the girl sadly. 

“Of course,” Durrant assented. And the look of 
sympathy in his kind bronzed face upset Jov-e’s 
discretion. 

‘She thinks of him—nothing but him—morning, 
noon and night,”’ she cried—her eyes blinking with 
sudden tears. ‘‘ While he——” 

‘Never thinks of her at all! Don’t I know it 
said Durrant gloomily. “The question is now— 
what can she do with him?” 

As he spoke, the door leading from the yellow 
drawing-room into Caroline’s special sanctum 
opened, and Caroline came in with Sir Oliver. 
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HE was talking fast. Her eyes were shining and 

her cheeks pink. ‘‘Good-bye, dear Sir Oliver— 
good-bye! A thousand thanks. I'll think of all 
you say.” 

She gave him her hand, he hesitated a moment, 
then bent over it, and kissed it. After which he 
walked out of the room apparently unconscious of 
the other persons there. 

But Caroline came towards them, pressing her 
hands to her eyes. 

“Sir Oliver tells me it’s no good,” she said, in a 
voice that quivered slightly, her eyes still hidden; 
“I’m afraid Alec will be dreadfully disappointed.” 

“Alec must buck up!” said Durrant with a 
cousinly bluntness, as he sprang up to get a chair for 
her. “What does it matter! He has everything in 
the world a man can want. And heaps to do—if he 
would only do it!” 

Carrie did not reply. She sat with her hand in 
Joyce’s, looking restlessly about her. 

“T wonder where he will have heard it?” she 

(Continued on page 96) 




















Mrs. J. S. Davenport, 
wife of Congressman Davenport. 


Mrs. Emily Peake Robitaille, 


Miss Dorothy Owen, 
of Carlisle, Pa. 


Mrs. Ida Warren Tobin, 
of White Earth, Minn. 


Miss Lucille Parker, 
of Washington, D. C. 


The First 


ATE one summer, when I was a schoolboy 

in that part of Oklahoma which was called 

Indian Territory, the United States Treas- 

ury Officials sent a force of paymasters 

into the Cherokee Nation to distribute 

some six million dollars to the members of 

my tribe. We had sold to the Government the 

“Cherokee Strip,” a neat little kingdom of nearly 
five million acres lying west of our home lands. 

Our millions were paid to us in bills and silver 
by men who sat under a big circus tent in their 
shirt sleeves. A semicircular space in front of the 
pay-tent was roped off, and in this clear space 
Indian guards armed with Winchester rifles paced 
and sweated. They let under the rope a handful of 
Cherokees at a time; when my turn came I passed 
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into the tent, where money was being handed out 
from barrels and boxes, with a fat full-blood woman 
from Paw Paw Creek, another schoolboy, a tall 
fellow from the Grand River hills, and the beauti- 
ful, quarter-blood daughter of Judge X, a cattleman. 

‘““Women first” was the rule inside the pay-tent; 
and the old one who carried a baby in her arms went 
forward to receive her handful of money. Next 
Judge X’s daughter stepped to the rough board 
counter over which the paymasters handed our 
wealth. 

“Howdy, Miss Grace,” greeted the paymaster, 
one of the chief Treasury officials from St. Louis. 
“T didn’t know you were a Cherokee!” As his 
assistant hunted out the name of Grace X on the 
certified roll of Indians entitled to share in the 
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payment, the Treasury official invited. the girl to 
visit his home in St. Louis; his daughter and Grace 
X had been chums at Price’s Seminary. 

I was just behind Grace X, and I received my 
money in time to walk out at her side through a long 
tent in which sat the creditors of many Indians who 
had not waited to get their money before spending 
it. We passed the fat full-blood woman standing 
before a white man; she had dropped her handful 
of money on the table in front of him, and he was 
counting out the sum of his account. 

“Where do you stop along this line?” 
nently asked. Grace X laughed. 

“T was wondering,” she retorted, ‘why they 
allow little boys to handle so much money!” That 

(Continued on page 86) 
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The Mother 


KARTS may be trumps in June, but in 

November clubs have their turn, so this 

seems pec uliarly the time and place for 

a talk with the women who are “ going in” 

for child study and who, when planning 

their work for the winter, invariably 
complain: 

“We seem to go round in circles . . . we ac- 
complish nothing tangible we talk and read, 
but we do not change conditions we keep up 
with all the new theories, but we seem to have lost 
interest.” 

Can that kindle which is not itself alight? How 
can you keep interested in what has no practical, 
personal appeal, which gives you no definite inter 
esting work? If you live in the heart of a city or 
in a large town, it will be difficult for you to get 
excited over the question of school gardens for the 
children. You know that your children’s school 
cannot get land nearby. Fatigue and safe ways of 
getting back and forth having to be considered, the 
use of vacant lots on the outskirts of town does 
not appeal to you. The interesting garden expert 
who is telling your club all the advantages of get- 
ting the child back to the soil is unprepared to sup- 
ply working details. She is there to inspire, and 
the trouble is that most of us who belong to clubs 
clubs with a purpose—have had too much inspiration 
along the wrong lines. 


Manufacturing liars 


A practical talk on roof playgrounds might bring 
you and your problem into a vital relation with 
the club. But here the village woman, with all 
outdoors at her disposal, would find no appeal. 
Oddly enough it is she who often needs the inspira- 
tion of the garden expert to start her thought in the 
right direction, for the country child knows only 
too much about weeding and too little about nature. 

Men have said that women’s clubs exist mainly 
for the exploitation of new theories; it is certain 
that fads and isms find fertile ground in them. Do 
not forget that theories are tricky beasts and should 
be kept firmly in hand until well broken. And too, 
they should be submitted to some masculine in 
fluence before being tried out on the ordinary family 
circle or the general public. This is a severe test 
in this age of feminism, for the result is often fatal 
to the theory! Those that survive are usually 
found to be reliable and trustworthy. 

Instead of trying out new theories this winter, 
why not work on the one, new some time before the 
flood, that parents are responsible for the iniquities 
of the children even to the third and fourth genera- 
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tion? This will give you the fascinating subject 
myself. We know introspection went out some 
time ago, it was too uncomfortable for one thing. 
But if you want to get anywhere with this branch 
of child study, you will have to take it up. Our 
country sister will find that she is thinking only of 
herself when she keeps her children at the weeds, 
instead of letting them exercise their power of 
choice in planning beds and consulting catalogues. 
She is forcing her boys to acquiesce in her thought 
and opinion rather than assisting them to formulate 
thoughts and opinions of their own. 

Begin, if you wish, with the time-honoured and 
always-with-us subject of children’s lies. Classify 
them as you please—they have been analyzed, 
discussed and tabulated into imaginative evasions, 
preadolescent tendencies and what not, but after 
all, little Johnny and his sister Susie lie to save 
themselves from punishment and because of fear. 
Get down to the simple question of how you have 
made them afraid. Perhaps you have felt that 
even peccadilloes required punishment, else the 
immortal souls of your offspring would be imperiled. 
Whatever your method or reason, if your children 
lie it is because they fear you, their nurse, their 
teachers, certainly some one in authority, and it is 
up to you to remove that fear before the habit can 
be overcome. 

This is often a long process, for the physical and 
nervous results of fear are far reaching. Often the 
involuntary physical cringe will make the lie follow 
as a matter of course, when the desire and even the 
intention to lie has been wanting. Read Kipling’s 
story of ‘Baa Baa Black Sheep” if you want a 
convincing portrayal of how a liar can be made. 
Perhaps your children have not been cursed by 
fear, yet you must sadly admit that in spite of all 
your tender avoidance of punishment, Johnny 
brags of impossible feats and possessions and Susie’s 
love of exaggeration grows apace, causing her to 
live not only in an unreal world of imagination, but 
a real world of scorn and derision of her peers. 


Curing the habit 


How are you responsible for that? An elementary 
sense of humour which you failed to curb and direct 
may have prompted some of Johnny’s braggadocio 
and exaggeration in the beginning, or, on the other 
hand, by the use of ridicule you may have stifled 
the expression of Susie’s various fancies until sud- 
denly you are appalled with this phase of her grow- 
ing imagination and interest in the effect of words. 
In both instances you utterly failed to develop in 
normal ways what should be one of the most valu- 
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able mental assets of the older child. Again, you 
may have unduly encouraged a too vivid imagina 
tion because it appealed to your sense of humour. 
However it began, you must get into close personal, 
sympathetic relations with Johnny or Susie, so that 
you may gradually help them to control these 
propensities. 

This can be done by pinning them down to close 
statements of fact, by changing their associates, 
by providing some absorbing diversion or change 
of scene. The remedy will have to be sought by 
you to fit the individual; and saving the child from 
consequences is not one of the remedies. These 
consequences, however, should not be such as will 
lacerate and mortify the sensitive spirit which is 
often a characteristic of the so-called little liar. 
By studying your own self, you will sooner come to 
a realization of your own child’s needs and _ will 
discover all sorts of unexpected reasons for his 
defects. Making it easy for children to deceive 
one is a very common way to start children in habits 
of dishonest statements. This not being a path- 
ological discussion, we cannot consider the abnormal 
child whose physical condition prevents clear think- 
ing and perception. 

Merited honours 

A group of women was discussing recently the 
methods of the Camp Fire and Boy Scout guardians 
in their town. The many fine features of the move- 
ment were acknowledged, but one mother said, 
‘“T am thinking of having Helen drop her Camp Fire 
work. She is working hard for honours and last 
week made a cake. It was pretty sad as cakes go 
and could not be eaten. To my horror, I found that 
at the next Camip Fire meeting she said, ‘Miss 
Jones, I made a cake this week.’ ‘Did you, darling? 
How lovely! Here’s a bead!’—the coveted honour. 

“Then Peggy Pratt piped up, ‘Miss Jones, | 
made my bed and took care of my room all the week.’ 

‘“**Did you, dear? That was sweet of you! Here 
are two beads!’ 

‘‘Now Peggy’s mother had said only that day 
that the making of the bed and care of the room was 
a farce and not up to Peggy’s ability. 

“Then there is Molly Martin who said that she 
could swim a mile, an impossible feat for her. 

“*“Why, how perfectly fine, Molly!’ said the 
guardian. ‘Here’s a large bead!’” 

Some one, you see, was responsible for a system 
which had no definite standard, and the mothers 
in the community, while approving of many of the 
Camp Fire ideals, are almost ready to withdraw 

(Continued on page 92) 
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WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT, 3RD 


The first grandchild of former President William Howard Taft was born early in July at Bar Harbor, 
where his parents, the Robert Tafts, spent the summer. Young Mrs. Taft, who is pictured here 
with her small son, was Miss Martha Bowers, a daughter of the late Lloyd Bowers of Washington, 
D. C., and a granddaughter of Chief Justice Wilson of Minnesota. Mr. and Mrs. Taft, although closely 
identified with Cincinnati and Washington, will spend the winter in New Haven with the former's parents. 
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MISS VIOLET HEMING 


HE stage doorkeeper eyed me suspiciously until 
my credentials overbore his objections. Stepping 
inside, he knocked at the dressing-room door oi 
Miss Violet Heming. 

‘Will you see Mr. Schipintonerow?”’ he asked. 
“Certainly not!” I heard a voice reply. “I 
don’t know him.” 

‘There is a slight mistake,” I ventured to call out, “‘ my 
name is not pronounced like that, and I come from Harper’s Bazar.” 

\ moment later, after having shot a triumphant look at the guardian 
of the door, I found myself sitting beside Miss Heming at a wonderful 
dressing-table 

“T can give you only a scattered interview,’’ remarked Miss Heming 
busy with a powder-puff. “ You can have a few minutes before I go on, 
and then you must fire your questions at me as I dash off into the wings 
Later I shall be able to give you a few moments more between acts.” 

“T don’t mind much what you say,” continued this charming actress 
as she put some totally unnecessary stuff on her long eyelashes, ‘if it 
won't appear for some time, as I shall be far away. Once, when | 
was playing in Baltimore, I was interviewed. I had been playing 
ingénue parts, and I foolishly said that I would like for a change to be 
cast in the role of a murder?r or something equally tragic. The next 
morning, the interview appeared under the head-line, ‘Miss Violet 
Heming Wants To Murder!’” 

I was turned out of the room at that moment and was admitted 
again shortly afterwards. 

“T can’t say anything bright and amusing,” she protested, in reply 
to my request ‘| am waiting for a shot. When it comes, I must 
rise and dash out. You can come back afterwards ; 

\t that moment came the dreaded shot, and Miss Heming fled. By 
the kindness of one of the cast, I was allowed to sit in the wings, where 
I*caught a glimpse now and then of the star. Before long, she made an 
exit left, and as the doors swung behind her she whispered,*‘ You have 
time for just two questions, quick!”’ 

“Do you like tea?” I queried brilliantly. 

‘I like tea ever so much,” she smiled, ‘‘ but I hate coffee. I’m sure 
that is extremely interesting.” 

‘You are English, I believe, Miss Heming?”’ was my second brilliant 
query delivered in my best professional manner. 

“T can’t imagine how you can think of such an original question,” 
she laughed. ‘‘ Yes, ] am English, but I have been coming over here 
ever since I was twelve years old. I have never played at home.” 

When later our conversation was continued, Miss Heming said, **I 
suppose I’m on the stage because what is bred in the bone comes out 
on the salary list. My people are all connected with the stage. Charles 
Dalton is an uncle of mine.”’ 

Miss Heming’s cue called her again, and the maid dashed after her, 
but it was too late 

“What a frigit you gave me,”’ Miss Heming said when she returned, 

‘I felt anxious the whole time I was on. I thought I had forgotten 
ny shoes or something.’ 

Asked if she had been working very hard lately, Miss Heming replied, 
“Working! I should think I have been. For the last seven weeks, 
I have not had a second to call my own. I have been playing every 
night in ‘Under Cover,’ besides matinées; I have been rehearsing in the 
caytime for ‘Under Fire,’ besides acting for the movies. Now I’m 
afraid I have to dress for the last act, but remember your promise, and 
do not invent anything.” 
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Edgelow’s Talks with 
Actresses You Know 





MISS RAE SELWYN 


AM not interesting to intcrview,” said Miss Rae Selwyn tome 
in her charming apartment that is all lavender and white chintz 
“T was born in Toronto and ‘raised’ in Louisville, Kentucky.” 

“And have you been over on the other side?” I asked. 

“T went last summer,” replied Miss Selwyn. 

“You were playing there?” 

‘No, it was purely a pleasure trip.” 

‘You must have had a great time,” I ventured. 

“Yes, we arrived in Paris at two A. M. At eight o'clock I was 
awakened and told to get up immediately. Feeling too ill to eat 
breakfast, I got into the car and wes motored to Napoleon's tomb. My 
brother and his wife, Margaret Mayo, and Robert Lorraine went with 
me. Everybody appeared very much impressed, and as this was my 
first visit the others wanted to see how I would take it.” 

‘And you acted up to their expectations?” 

‘I don’t think I did,’ Miss Selwyn replied truthfully, “I was 
thinking about poached eggs.” 

“Of course you went on to Switzerland and Italy,” I remarked. 

“There was not a single graveyard from London to Switzerland that 
we missed,” replied Miss Selwyn enthusiastically. ‘*‘ Must stop here,’ 
my brother would say as he put on the brakes. ‘There is a tomb that 
people come thousands of rriles to see.’ Once I nearly escaped. We 
had passed a cemetery without stcpping. I held my breath, then a 
tire blew out, and as my brother got out to fix it, he espied the graves. 
That tire was put on and the car turned round in exactly three minutes.” 

“But Venice,” I urged, ‘‘surely you found something in Venice?” 

““Ves,”’ she replied earnestly. ‘*We went to Saint Marks, where 
they took us into the treasury room. I expected to see some wonderful 
jewels; what I actually saw was a collection of fingers, noses and 
ears of departed saints.” 

“But Milano,” I persisted, “‘ what of that?” 

“They have a perfectly wonderful campo santo there. It is either 
the fifth largest in the world or the hundred and fifth—I forget which.” 

Steering Miss Selwyn away from graveyards, I observed, ‘‘ What is 
your definition of an ideal husband?” 

“There is no such thing,’’ Miss Selwyn answered decisively; ‘most 
men ought to marry a harem.” 

“You think that would work? And the wife—would she like a 
harem of husbands?” I questioned. 

‘*No, women are different. A wife, if she is in love, is perfectly 
content with one husband.” 

‘“* And in what country are to be found the best husbands?” I asked. 

* America, undoubtedly. Englishmen are delightful, their manners 
are charming, but there is a but.” 

“Which is?” 

“That an Englishman expects from his wife blind obedience. It 
is all right to have a good-looking husband about, but what a relief 
it must be to an Englishwoman to find herself a widow with her husband 
locked up in a tomb. Talking of tombs. . .!” 











Tpaases 








Setting forth certain views on the advantages 
of entombing Englishmen, the delights of go- 
ing swimming in early spring, the charity of 
one night stands, and the impulse to murder. 


MISS MADGE KENNEDY 


. OTHER and I do maid duty on Saturdays,” explained 
Miss Madge Kennedy gaily as she ushered me into her 
drawing-room. 

I told her that I had come for an interview for Harper’s 
Bazar, and mencioned the artists I had already seen. 
‘How intersting!” she exclaimed. ‘I love artists. 

I studied art, you know, fcc quite a long time. I had no intention at 

all of going on the stage. I was not a little bit stage-struck, but I’m 

afraid my career as an artist would never have materialized. I was not 

serious enough. It was the same with music.” 

“And did ‘you begin with a tiny part, and work your way up to 
where you are now?” I asked, busy with my pencil. 

“T started,” rejoined Miss Kennedy, “with a leading part with 
Henry Woodruff on the road. We played twenty-one weeks that year, 
and eleven of them were one night stands down in Michigan and other 
places. But it was all such fun,” she went on girlishly, ‘‘and I do love 
fun, don’t you? You know, people always look at me and scream when 
I say that I love one night stands, but it’s true, Ido. It’s such fun to 
arrive at some dear, quaint little town, and just have time to rush to 
the theatre and dress and go on. Besides I always hope that in some of 
those half-sad little towns, our play may have cheered somebody up.” 

“What is your favourite recreation?”’ I asked. “I am paid to ask 
these questions.”’ 

“How commonplace!” she laughed, “‘and the answer is riding, but 
10t riding in the park. I’ve lived in California.” 

Miss Kennedy’s voice grew enthusiastic. 

‘“‘When I shut my eyes, I can see those wonderful stretches of 
poppies under that blue, blue sky. Ah! that is truly the ‘smiley’ 
country, and when f get a little bit down, it comforts me to think that 
it is always there, s.niling in the sun.” 

“Do you find most things in life ‘smiley,’’”’ I suggested, “‘even the 
one night stands?” 

“There’s nothing very Mark Tapleyish,” she declared, “in finding 
the bright side of things when on the road. I remember stopping at 
one of those places where a sign outside tells you that it is a hotel, 
otherwise you would never know it! There was an old man who acted 
as clerk, bell-boy and manager, all in one. I wanted to write a letter 
and asked him for some stationery. ‘Waal,’ he drawled, ‘we run out 
about three months ago, and there ain’t been none in since.’”’ 

“You’ve not tried the moving pictures?” I suggested. 

“T’ve decided not to go in for that—at least not yet. They always 
cast me for a ‘fluffs’ part just as they do on the stage. And that means 
only clothes, you know. I don’t care to fuss about dresses, but I do 
think petticoats and nice feet are fascinating, don’t you?” 

As I gave this proposition my unqualified approval, the telephone 
rang in the hall outside. 

“That’s the doctor, I expect,” explained Miss Kennedy. “I paid 
his bill yesterday, and he is probably ringing up to congratulate me 
on having enough money to do it.” 
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Miss RUTH CHATTERTON 


ARDENED playgoer that I am, I could not but be 
affected by Miss Ruth Chatterton’s interpretation 
of the orphan wail in “Daddy Long-Legs.”’ 

Her cheeks were still wet with tears, and Miss 
Chatterton wiped them away with a little laugh, as I 
was ushered into her dressing-room at the end of the 

act. “I always feel my part so much,” she apologized, ‘* but please 
begin, although I have nothing to say that can be of interest.” 

“You were wonderful,” I told her truthfully, “but it is chiefly of 
your life outside the theatre that I want you to talk, for instance, what 
is your greatest interest in life?” 

“Music before all else,’ Miss Chatterton replied. ‘“‘ I spend every 
moment I can at concerts. In New York one can hear the best music 
in the world, although it is also possible to find the worst here. I play 
a little myself. which reminds me that I am a particularly conceited 
person to-night, much more so than I have ever been before. A friend 
of mine has written a verse and J have composed the music for it, and 
to-day while at a music publisher’s about another matter I told them 
of my little song an! they asked me to play it for them. They said 
that it would do qute well for an engore and they are actually going 
to publish it. Now you see why I am feeling so vain.’’ She made 
an inimitable little gesture expressive of this vanity. 

Miss Chatterton’s maid was busy with her duties, and I detected in 
her eye a warning that I would better hurry up. “How about other 
interests?”’ I plunged. 

“T love reading, and I think I know a little bit about acting. 

“Vou certainly do,” I interrupted her. “And your favourite 
author?” 

“Oh, Balzac. I learnt french so as not to lose anything by reading 
translations. Then Dickens. i 

“Surely,”’ I put in, ‘‘no one likes Dickens to-day. I was snubbed 
the other day because I am old-fashioned enough still to read him.” 

‘“‘T can only pity people who don’t know their Dickens,”’ Miss Chat 
terton replied warmly. ‘‘ He is the greatest portrayer of character that 
ever existed, and I think he appeals for that reason particularly to 
people of my profession.” 

Asked as to out-of-doors, Miss Chatterton replied, ‘‘ I am essentially 
an out-of-door girl. I live, when I can spare the time, at Lake Sunapee 
with my mother, and I go in swimming every morning at half past 
seven. In the early spring, I assure you, the water is delightfully cold, 
but I don’t mind in the least, I feel so wonderfully fit afterwards. 
After breakfast I ride for two hours. 1 suppose I should be much more 
up-to-date if I preferred motoring, but a motor is such an unresponsive 
sort of thing compared toa horse. I have just returned, however, from 
the jolliest motor trip through New England, so I must not be un 
grateful.” 

“And do you play games?” I asked, albeit very quickly, because I 
was beginning to feel a little afraid of that maid. 

“T love tennis and play a good deal in the country. In short,” 
Miss Chatterton concluded as I reached for my hat, “1 love to do every 
thing that real people outside the theatre do but now I must begin 
to think of that call boy who will be here any minute.” 

My impressions summed up were that Miss Ruth Chatterton is as 
natural and girlish off the stage as in the character she portrays in 
‘Daddy Long-Legs,” and that she is not at all puffed up with vanity be- 
cause of her success, won over night last vear, in this very human, very 
pathetic portrayal oi a poor little orphan who made as great a success 
of her life in the orphan asylum as Miss Chatterton does on the stage. 
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MADAME ANNA PAVLOWA 


Premiére danseuse. Her most striking pose in ‘‘The Dragon Fly.’”’ 
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MADEMOISELLE GABY DESLYS 


In the garden of her London home. She comes to America next month. 
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“The Boomerang” is proving a typical 

The play is the thing, 
of course, but Martha Hedman’s cos- 
tumes win their share of praise. Canary 
yellow satin, veiled with tulle, and a 
girdle of flowers and jewels make this 
evening gown a thing of beauty. 
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Frocks 


Ruth Shepley (upper centre) shares 
“The Boomerang’s” sartorial honours 
with Miss Hedman. In the third act, over 
a girlish frock of flame faille, Miss Shep- 
ley wears a stunning evening cape of 
flame-coloured chiffon edged with a deep 
band of kolinsky fur. 
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“Marie-Odile” giving no opportunity 
for costumes, Frances Starr (lower centre) 
simply revels, she says, in her off-stage 
gowns. This cream lace and flesh-col- 
oured chiffon frock is her latest favourite. 
Sunrise roses fastened at her girdle 
strike a delightful colour note. 


In “Common Clay” Jane Cowl wears 
this uncommonly gorgeous gown of sap- 
phire blue chiffon over satin of the same 
shade. The tunic is banded with irides- 
cent sapphire and flame-coloured sequins, 
and as an added glory the deep girdle of 
sequins is set with jewels. 





’ 


The first production brought out by the reconstructed Charles Frohman Company was the whimsical and romantic “Duke of Killicrankie,”” with Marie Tempest 
in the stellar réle. As usual, Miss Tempest not only made her points deftly and irresistibly, but dressed her part to perfection. In the scene shown below, the 
star is wearing with grace and a decided touch of indignation a dinner gown of iridescent pearl white sequins. The title rile is taken by W. Graham Brown, and 
Ferdinand Gottschalk drolly impersonates an eccentric M. P. Mary Forbes, as an ingénue, and Kate Serjeantson, as the Duke's sweetheart, are delightfully cast. 
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wOT STUDIO 


This has been a season of ingénues, Emmy Wehlen, now “on the road,” 
and one of the prettiest is Vivienne wears a wreath of roses round her waist 
Segal, who plays a double part in “The when she puts on this Nile green chiffon 
Biue Paradise,” the Shubert play at the and satin dinner gown. Miss Wehlen, 
Casino. In her third act gown of rose although very youthful, is devoted to 
and lavender: tulle, she both acts and the long clinging skirt which we now 
looks the part of sweet sixteen. relegate to the matrons. 
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OVEMBER and Thanksgiving bring us 

all home again from the vafious ends of 

the earth, infinitely content at the re- 

union and thankful, if for no other rea- 

son, that we have a home in which to 

celebrate this first of the winter holidays. 
The chilly days of autumn awaken in our hearts a 
distinct longing for comfort, and there is not one, I 
am sure, but loves the blazing hearth inside the 
house and the fattening turkey without. And who 
enjoys them more than the mistress of the house! 
\fter months given over to the elimination of all but 
the daintiest of dishes, it is a pleasure for her to 
spend blissful hours with cook concocting those 
things that will, perhaps, make her family more 
than unthankful the following day. 


The fixings we love 

From time immemorial the Thanksgiving dinner 
has been a heroic institution—children have even 
been known to starve themselves beforehand in 
order to prove worthy of all the goodies. It is in- 
deed a feast of plenty, and no mere husband can in 
any way control the natural impulse of his better 
half to have the table—and later the guests—groan 
under its culinary display. 

The turkey—a hen bird because of its superior 
flavour—has been engaged for days, and “forcible 
feeding” is quite in order. Perhaps you are the 
fortunate possessor of a friend in the South who can 
ship you a wild turkey, and if you are, your dinner is 
assured an added excellence. Pumpkins are pro- 
cured, and mincemeat prepared. As there Is a 
grave doubt in the minds of many hostesses which 
of these two pies is the more suitable, why not solve 
all difficulties by serving them both, and anything 
else you can think of? As the ragamuffin says “‘it’s 
the fixin’s more than the turkey I love.” 

By this time the house has assumed its winter air 
of solidity and comfort. Big easy chairs are again 
in close proximity to a glowing fire, with smoking 
things at hand and convenient tables for coffee and 
the liqueurs and cordials we love to sample. The 
iiving-rooms, therefore, need little attention for this 
special day except to fill them with flowers. 

As to the dining-room table, I adore at this par- 
ticular dinner to see the mahogany gleam through 


PUMPKIN PIE 

To one glass of boiling hot milk, add two 
tabiespoonfuls each of ginger and cinnamon, 
having first mixed the spices in a little pre 
pared pumpkin. Then add one cupful of 
brown sugar, half of a large cupful of black 
molasses, one tablespoonful of butter and 
half of a prepared pumpkin, salt, to taste. 
Whip in two well-beaten eggs, and before the 
mixture has time to cool fill the pie plate 
almost to the top. 

PasTRY FOR Pres 

Chop one-half pound of lard into one pound 
of sifted flour. When well mixed, add one 
glass of ice water and roll out on a pastry 
board. Divide one-half pound of butter into 
three parts, to the rolled out pastry add one 
of these parts which has been cut in small 
pieces, fold pastry over and pound, repeating 
the process twice. Roll thin and chill well 
before using. 

MULLED CIDER 
Heat one pint of sweet cider and add onc 


dessert-spoonful of flour, smoothly mixed 
with a little water. Sugar, cinnamon and 
cloves are added to taste. Serve in liqueur 


glasses. 
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a lace cover with floral or fruit decoration suitable 
to the occasion. Recently, I saw a black table set 
that fascinated me because of its possibilities for the 
holiday dinner-table. It had a large, low glazed pot- 
tery bowl for the centre of the table, which could be 
filled with blue-black plums and grapes. There 
were four candlesticks of an old-fashioned shape 
with heavy bobéches and black paper shades 
sprayed with pink hawthorne. In arranging my 
table I should place the candlesticks very near the 
bowl to give the best effect. Another decorative 
scheme that appeals to me for this season is more 
colourful and just as unusual as the all black one. 
Fill a dark glazed bowl with brilliantly coloured 
zinnias and place round it four low white alabaster 
baskets filled with black grapes. 

lruit is of course a sign of the time at a Thanks- 
giving dinner, and bowls of raisins, nuts and figs 
may be placed on the table when the sweets are 
removed. At an informal dinner, coffee and 
liqueurs may be served at the table. If one uses the 
black, or black and white, scheme little cigarette 
trays to match the fruit and nut bowls may be put 
in front of each place. Boxes of black tin, orna- 
mented with brightly painted flowers and containing 
cigars and cigarettes, will fit well into the plan of 
decoration. 


The bird and the bottle 

A favourite way of serving coffee in New Orleans 
is appropriate for either a formal or informal dinner, 
and I doubt whether there is any one of us who would 
notenjoy it. Intoalow wide silver bowl the hostess 
puts a lump of sugar for each guest, a tablespoonful 
of whole cloves, a few pieces of cinnamon broken up 
and the finely minced peel of one orange. This is 
covered with plenty of cognac which is then lighted, 
the hostess stirring frequently. When the flame dies 
out, she pours in very strong black coffee, stirs again 
and with a small ladle fills each cup. 

Mulled cider and apple toddy are excellent drinks 
for a cold night; and for a very delicious liqueur, 
there is plum cordial. As the grand old bird is the 
piece de résistance, no other meat is obligatory. 
Carving by the host is almost obsolete, but on this 
occasion it may be indulged in to advantage, as a 
well-prepared and perfectly cooked turkey fills our 


Menu I 
Hard Boiled Eggs Stuffed with Anchovy 
Oyster Soup Sally Lunn 
Roast Turkey Stuffed with Chestnuts 
Sausages 
Okra and Tomatoes Sweet Potato Pudding 
Cranberry Jelly Celery 
Olives Almonds 
Stilton Cheese Fruit Salad 
Mince and Pumpkin Pie 


Nuts Raisins Fruit 

Coffee Liqueurs 

Mulled Cider Apple Toddy 
Menu II 


Hearts of Artichokes Filled with Caviar 
Calves’ Head Soup 
Curried Lobster Champagne 
Boiled Turkey Stuffed with Celery 
Oyster Sauce 
Cauliflower au Gratin 
Stuffed Egg Plant 
Celery Olives 
Cold Virginia Ham 
Deep Dish Mince Pie 
Nuts Fruits 
Coffee 


ice & la Créole 


Almonds 
Vegetable Salad 
Vanilla Ice Cream 
Raisins 

Liqueurs 
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eye, and later ourselves, more satisfyingly when dis- 
jointed in full view. Arrange the bird on a large 
platter surrounded by small link sausages or, if pro- 
curable, cakes of home-made sausage. A stufling of 
bread and veal, highly seasoned and mixed with egg 
is always good, but many prefer a purée of chestnuts. 
Baste the turkey several times with cold lard, this 
being better than lard hot from the pan as it makes 
the bird rise better. The gravy must be rich and 
thickened with the chopped livers. Should you pre- 
fer a boiled turkey, have it stuffed with a celery mix- 
ture and serve with it a rich oyster sauce. 


Short but plentiful feasts 


Cranberries look more attractive when made into 
individual forms of jelly, but for your sweet potato 
pudding or the rice a la créole a low broad dish of 
brown glazed pottery should be used. The oyster 
soup may be served in little earthenware cups 
boasting two handles and a cover to retain the heat. 
Small round glass or china dishes containing celery, 
almonds and olives, placed in front of each person, 
will do away with extra serving. If the dinner is a 
large and formal affair, champagne must of course 
be served and other courses, suggestions for which 
I have given in the menus, may be added. But as 
Thanksgiving invitations are usually confined to the 
family circle, the short and extremely plentiful re- 
past of our Puritan foreiathers is most heartily ap- 
preciated. 

Should you make your pies at home, I suggest 
using a deep dish for baking, as only too frequently 
the pastry is more prominent than the contents and 
the pie assumes the appearance of a layer cake. 
Deep pie plates are hard to procure, but I have had 
them made to order; if this is too troublesome, a 
broad shallow bowl of enamel or crockery may 
be used. Roll out the pastry very thin and a 
pie will become a different and less indigestible 
article. 

If you are spending the holiday in the country, 
have the children collect from the nearby wocds all 
the pine-cones available and add them to the fire 
after dinner to brighten up the blaze. Your guests 
will gladlv assemble in the chimney-corner to ponder 
their manifold blessings, not the least of which will 
be the remembrance of a most delicious feast. 


Pium CorpiaL 

Fill a crock with plums and cover with 
brandy. Let stand for three months. Pour 
off, sweeten slightly, strain and bottle. This 
is a delicious cordial. 

AppLeE Toppy 

To two quarts of apple brandy add one pint 
of rum and one pound of sugar. Bake thor- 
oughly three large apples, when cold drop 
them in the mixture and add one-half pint of 
boiling water. Serve hot. 

CurriED LOBSTER 

Mix together a cupful each of meat gravy 
and sweet cream, two teaspoonfuls of curry 
powder, one spoonful of flour and one ounce 
of butter. Add the meat from two lobsters 
cover tightly and set on the back of the stove 
for an hour. Just before serving add salt 
and pepper and, if desired, a little lemon juice 

Sweet Potato PuppinG 

Mix six grated raw sweet potatoes, one 
cupful of brown sugar, two raw eggs, well- 
beaten, one cupful of sweet butter, one 
tablespoonful of cinnamon, one _ teaspoon- 
ful of pepper, and one small cupful of milk. 
Bake in slow oven until brown. 















































CHILDREN’S FROCKS 


Designed by Nathalie Schench Laimbeer 





There is great charm in the outdoor garments designed for the sixteen-year-old and her younger sisters. All in grey is the cos- 
tume for the former. The full skirted dress is of grey taffeta, the smart jacket, the hat and the band on the skirt are of moleskin, 
a fur most suitable for the girl in her teens. The hat is edged with grey silk fringe, and the deep girdle is of the silk matching 
the dress. The loose coat of white silk, with beaver collar and cuffs, and the hat of beaver, with its inner cap of white silk 
framing the face, will be becoming to every two-year-old. The coat and tam-o’-shanter for the four-year-old are of white 
cloth trimmed with white rabbit, and are in distinct contrast to the black velvet coat and hat worn by her seven-year-old sister. 
White cloth iz also chosen for the ten-year-old’s coat. The plaited flounce is of cream silk edged with swan’s-down. The coat 
for the thirteen-year-old is of rough heather-blue serge, the fur used is mink, and the quaint little bonnet is of heather-blue silk. 
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By ERTE 


In the January, 1915, issue of Harper's 
Bazar, Monsieur Erté began to contribute 
his extraordinary designs to the Bazar. 
At first his eccentric drawings were not 
fully understood by the general public, 
and his ideas were criticized as imprac- 
licable. But to those who are able to 
interpret his charming originality and 
develop in fabric and garniture his clever 


ideas, Erté has been an inspiration. 

















from Paris 














3 in the hem, if desired. The waist is composed of alternate bands of 
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The muslin underdress (C) is threaded with tiny crystal beads \ 
\ and draped with a velvet overskirt which might also be puffed at 
| the hips. The skirt is drawn through a girdle that gleams with | {| 
jewels of many colours, and narrow bands of jewels pass over the ‘ y 
a shoulders. 
| j Here the white chiffon skirt (D), draped with black chiffon, \ wa \ 
ee, ‘ . , . am 
a could be made shorter and to stand out from the figure by tiny wires 


\ white and black crystal beads ending in overlapping points. 


Grey velvet (B) is here banded with 
cords of satin in a slightly lighter shade. 
The very high collar is bordered with 
black fox, as are also the muff, sleeves 
and end of coat. 


The waist of this evening dress 
(E) is almost covered with elaborate 
embroidery in stones and pearls, and 
a novel feature is the band of fur that 
extends around the neck. The skirt 
hangs very full in three pointed 
sections. The first is of white chiffon 


The evening wrap of sea green velvet 
(F) has draped over it a cape of black 
velvet bordered with skunk. Black 
velvet forms the collar, and a fan disc of 
embroidery ornaments the back. 


Rarely has evening wrap been devised that 
gives more splendid opportunity for the display 
of gorgeous embroidery or brocade (A). The 
large Japanese sleeves glimmer with gold and 
silver threads; the skirt and upper part of 
waist are of plain blue velvet. Silver fox is used 
in trimming. 
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embroidered in orange beads, the 
second is of orange chiffon embroid- 
ered in jet, and the third is of black 
chiffon embroidered in white, appear- 
ing almost taupe over the other col- 
ours. The top skirt could be wired 
in pannier effect if desired. 
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This smart trotteur of black velvet (G) has 
its many seams outlined with black satin and 
the points of the very unusual jacket orna- 
mented with buttons of velvet. The velvet 
collar is split to allow an inner one of black 
satin to show. The full skirt is laid in plaits 
under the narrow points at the back. 








Quaint 


Designs 











Is it a boy or a girl who 
wears this double-breasted 
frock with double collar and 
cuffs of heavy linen em- 
broidered in dots to match 
the material? 


vie 





Tots 


by 






Fashion says 
capes are popular. 
If for the old, 
why not for the 
young, especially 
when they can be 
edged with little 
linen tabs. of 
white, enough 








trimming for a 
blue cotton dress? 







little pantalettes; 
comfortable without them. 


suggested here. 


OATS of velvet or broadcloth will be worn 
this winter by the small girl, when she 
is dressed in her best “bib and tucker.’’ 
Black velvet is a strong favourite, but 
the mother who likes to be original chooses 
colour with more individuality for her 

youngsters. For her, there are this season two 
shades of green, a beautiful deep rose and three 
shades of blue that offer great possibilities. For 
the child who is still in the legging age, the coat 
should be no longer than the trock, which is of course 
short. The leggings, and usvally the bonnet, are 
made of the same material as the coat. For the 
child old enough to wear a hat, the mother who 
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Don’t take them seriously, the 
they complete 
a pretty picture, but the coat is as 
Wine- 


coloured poplin and beaver fur are 


Carol 












You are glad 
that the leopard 
cannot change his 
spots when you 


picture a little 
coat of green 
cloth trimmed 


with his fur. 






The hem seems as full as mother’s 
frock, and is plain and embroidered 
in rings of feather stitching. The 
body of the dress is of dotted Swiss. 


considers utility as well as smartness will choose 
either beaver, velours or velvet of the colour to 
match the coat or, if becoming, of black. 

Any of the outdoor costumes shown above could 
be developed in either of these materials, but for 
the play coat light weight wool beaver cloth or a 
cheviot would be excellent. Fur bands are as suit- 
able for the child as for the mother—beaver, seal 
or moleskin are most approved, but white furs are 
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Curry 


In deep blue velvet, with 
collar and cuffs and a band 
at the bottom of beaver fur, 
a little maid can keep warm 
in spite of wintry winds. 





in Quaint Frocks 



























Plaits in 
front and plaits 
in the back, and 
each one held 
with feather- 
stitching, to trim 
a frock of hand- 
kerchief linen that 
has a linen collar 








to complete its 
prettiness. 


She is nearing the awkward age 
but you would never suspect it 
when she wears this dress of dark 
blue serge with wide collar and 
cuffs of plaited muslin. 


always used. The muff made to match the coat is 
just a bit smarter this winter than the all-fur set. 
The deep collar of exquisite embroidery or Irish 
lace gives way, before the cold winds of November, 
to the fur collar, which may be a close fitting stock 
oran Eton. Incidentally, the child who finds a muff 
in the way should have fur cuffs. 

Quaintness is the hall-mark of these little dresses. 
The double-breasted frock at the upper left would 
be very pretty in blue serge, but linen or some other 
tub material would do equally well. Dotted Swiss 
is suggested for the model in the lower centre, al- 
though flowered dimity would be charming and more 
unusual. 
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A jacket of black panne velvet edged with skunk 
fur tops a skirt of old red brocaded satin which 


opens to show a cascade of lace in front. 
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Soulié’s Exclusive 


Banana-coloured faille, 


the points parting in front over lace ‘ike corsage. 


bordered with sable, 


forms a tunic that falls below the hem of the skirt, 


Velvet of Bordeaux red. trimmed with chinchilla 
and heavily embroidered, is here combined with 
silk which falls gracefully into the new train. 
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Designs from Paris 


Peacock blue velvet with a wide border of chin- Green and silver gauze, encrusted with pearls Cream-coloured faille is draped with blue mous- 
chilla is combined here with cloth of silver heavily and combined with Valenciennes, is draped with an seline de soie which is embroidered in blue beads 
embroidered in gold and pearls. overskirt of blue mousseline embroidered in gold. and edged with blue fringe. 
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By 





Beer combined with sal- 
mon chiffon. Collar of 
silver lace and embroid- 
ery of silver down the | 
front. Buttons of black 
with red roses showing | | 
under glass. j 


Brown satin dress from ; 


Beer shows a bustle J j 
effect in this frock, the }l 
skirt of which falls in an 
overdress gathered at | / 
the waist-line. | 


ARIS is, of course, anx- 
ious to maintain the 
superiority which it al- 
ways has had as a 
fashion centre, and all 
who compose the monde 
de la couture vie with one 
another in showing the most 
attractive gowns possible. Our 
house, for instance, at this last 
opening created almost as many 
models as other seasons, and 
models as rich as usual. Although the French 
choose the simpler fashions, we, with thoughts 
of American women, also evolved more elaborate 
models. 

The American buyer who comes to Paris gets the 
pick of all the fashions. Certain novelties please 
Americans, as a rule, although some buyers do not 
know how to seize them. I remember last year, 
soon after the war broke out, when we showed our 
short skirted models to some of the foreign buyers, 
a few of them held up their hands in horror. “We 
are buying clothes for ladies, not ballet dancers!” 
But a month or two later they were back, buying 
the so-called “ballet dresses,” for our short skirts 
had become the fashion. 
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Gowns 
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Evening wrap from fi \ 
Beer of American Beauty we, if 
velvet corded with grey A 


silk and ornamented at | 
the waist with red but- \/ 
tons. The lining is of 

pink satin, the collar of 

skunk fur. 


Beer embroiders blue velvet on collar and 
belt with old rose and blue chenille, and forms 
an evening wrap that should be extremely 
serviceable. The lining is of blue. 
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not Show Gowns 








Black paillettes on net over black 
satin form this gown from Beer. The 
top part of the princess slip is cov 
ered with silver lace, the pink satin 
showing through the paillettes. 


[his season we are continuing to 
make short skirts. Some are rather 
plain, with the material hanging in 
straight deep folds from the waist- 
line, or forming inverted or over- 
lapped plaits. Other skirts are cir- 
cular or gored, and on these we place 
bias bands or circular  flounces. 
Very often the flounces are disposed 
so as to form a point in the front 
and at the back. The waist-line is 
nearer normal than it has been for 
a long time. The coats of our tai- 
lored suits are, for the most part, 
either short, somewhat like the Eton 
jacket, or else very long, reaching 
to the knees or slightly below. The 
skirt of the coat is always very full 
and usually outlined in fur. Most 
of our more elaborate suits have 
either fur or embroidery; indeed, 
embroidery will be very extensively 
used by us this year. A feature of 
the majority of our coats is the shawl 
or fichu collar. We are introducing 
this effect on dresses as well and the 
result is quaint and reminiscent of 
Marie Antoinette. 

In materials, we are limited to 
gabardines, serges, some duvetyns and_ velvets. 
In the velvets there are some very new and beau- 
tiful shades. For evening wear we are using panne, 
faille and tulle. To get away from the ubiquitous 
dark blue and black, the manufacturers have made 
some subdued shades of red which are becoming to 
almost any colouring. Téte de négre is good, as well 
as certain shades of tobacco. Odd blues are at- 
tractive, and serpent grey. But in the choice of 
colours every woman should remember that, re- 
gardless of the fashion, she must consider her own 
self and no one else. 

Lines this year are generally becoming. We are 
introducing the bustle, on many of our models, 
in a new form, achieved partly by having super- 














Typical of the length of Beer coats 
this season is this one of blue serge 
embroidered in bands of silver. A 
vivid turquoise velvet collar matches 
the satin lining. 


Beer did not favour ribbon at 
his opening, but an exception 
to the rule is this dainty frock 
which ripples all over with ruffles 
of ribbon. The entire costume is 
of white silk. 


imposed flounces bris‘- 
ling in the back, partly 
by gathering the ma- 
terial in the back some- 4 


- . \ 
what after the pannier 7 Nn in j PUR pid 
fashion. Some of our Ay ffi / et 
; j Phd y NS 
evening dresses are al- PN iy Y Te i ardhitie 
most replicas of eigh- aA 1 } \3,/ ws 1) 
entl “ , le HVE NS wa re | Tot MY 
teenth century modes. ¥) TF" oy = \/ | 
One, chosen the very &W/] aie By, \y8 i Ab 
first day of our opening TH) Ty \\' : | eae 
by a charming French- Bee pan) A $ } 
woman going to New AY 7A \) \ Ire iy? | 
York, is of lavender q | \ rw fasta 0) \ ce 
blue flowered faille. The a ! & { 
« . al \ 


panniers open in the 

front over a cream tulle 

and lace petticoat, but 

the distinctive touch of 

of the costume is the graceful Watteau plait which 
falls from the shoulders. The white tulle collar 
on the afternoon dress shown in the accompanying 
sketch lends the necessary cachet. The fichu forms 
a point in the back. It is the extreme simplicity 
of this dress that gives it its character. 

The feature of the tailored suit shown in the 
sketch is the cut of the coat, which is typical of the 
length of most of our models. On the collar is a 
bit of turquoise velvet, and the lining is a brilliant 
turquoise satin. Over the skirt and forming the 
is « weird garment of turquoise chiffon. 
When the coat is thrown back and the lining is 
visible, the harmony between the satin and the 
chiffon is noticeable and pleasing. 
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Black faille is gath- 
ered very full just at 
the hip-line to give the 
effect of an overskirt as 
in the middle 
sketch from Beer. The 
quaint “shawl fichu is 
of white tulle. 


In the creation of fashions, the inspiration comes 
from the true Parisiennes, the grandes dames, 
brought up in all the traditions of good taste. It is 
the customer, in the long run, who stamps and molds 
the fashion: it is she who, after seeing the work of 
the designers, brings a touch of the real world into 
the fashions. This year we are naturally more de- 
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Suggesting Watteau 
is this Beer gown of 
lavender blue brocaded 
with blue motifs and 
draped over a founda- 
tion of cream chiffon 
Pink dk 
Barry roses hold the 
brocade tu the under- 
skirt. 


and lace. 


Orange velvet is 
here combined by 
Beer with tailless 
ermine for an eve- 
ning wrap. The 
belt is very broad 
back and 
embroid- 


in the 
heavily 
ered at the sides. 


\\ pendent on her 
\ | than usual. The 
sumptuous 
fétes, the thea- 
tres, races and 
\ the hundred 
va \ and one events 
of Parisian life 
have not taken 
place, and fash- 
—_ ion inspiration 
has either to be 
sought from 
old-time prints, 
or else evolved in collaboration 
with the customers of to-day. 
The study of the past, no mat- 
ter how essential it may be as 
. foundation, cannot supplant 
the knowledge of that which 
is worn to-day. Gowns are not 
made to be worn inside a 
dressmaking house, but to be the fitting apparel 
of ladies in real life. The judgment of ladies, there- 
fore, is essential, and great is the 1dvantage which 
a house with a clientéle of real French tradition has 
over the others. Since the war o! 1870 woman has 
undergone. a great change, to-day she demands 
liberty of action and short wide skirts. 











FROM 


By EMILIE 


They might almost have stepped out of the mel- 
low canvases of the eighteenth century, so full of 
grace and feminine charm are the models that 
have found favour this season. The woman 
of that period has always been the ideal of the 
French, and designers are doing their best to make 
us replicas of the Nattier and Fragonard types. 





A dress of silver 
fish-net is 
mented by 
with bands of crys- 
tal beads. 
skirt of pink chiffon 


orna- 


Jenny 


An over- 





is weighted with / 
deep blue ribbon 
at the bottom, 


which repeats itself 
on the waist. 








Premet lays strips of narrow rose 
ribbon over white net to form a 
corsage, and joins wide ribbon of 
the same colour 
skirt, leaving the selvage show 
where the strips turn back. 


together for a 


ASHION beckons to the Age of Romance, not indicating a reign of 

sentimentality, but harking back to the days immortalized by Nat- 

tier, Fragonard and Watteau. The charming simplicity of /a belle 

Suzanne, which led a vain and pleasure-saturated court from its 

atmosphere of pretense to an appreciation of the more real beauty 

of the unaffected, is heralded. Already at the Paris openings we saw 
models that reminded us, in their revival of exquisite line and mellow colour, 
of the lovely canvases of the eighteenth century. In forecasting this period 
as the sure goal toward which we are being urged, it is not intended to suggest 
that one must dress like a Dresden shepherdess. We are merely returning for 
inspiration to that period of French art in which woman was idealized as the 
embodiment of grace and loveliness. 

Gone are the clinging draperies; gone are skirts split to the knee, and backs 
exposed to the waist-line. At last it is fashionable to be modest. Note the 
model from Beer, which is sketched on page fifty-three at the upper right,—the 
delicate colour of its brocade, the dainty flowers and shower of lace, and in the 
back a Watteay plait. See on page fifty-nine, in the upper left hand corner, 
the Jenny model of the same period, and the Martial et Armand gown sug- 
gesting it also. The designs from Callot on page fifty-nine, and Premet on 
page fifty-four ripple with lace and ribbons in a gay simplicity, and on page 
fifty-two of the October issue we showed a frock from Redfern taken from the 
same source of inspiration. 

Paris this season put forth a number of styles that were not intended to be 
taken seriously. There were Callot’s pantalettes, for example, and one fluffy 
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Pale pink and pale blue 
net are gathered by Premet \ 
blue ) \ 





onto narrow pale 

watered ribbon and draped x, 

in alternating colours over Ww’ yy 

a skirt of cream-coloured ese ’ “a 
faille. Pale pink lace and b Tr 1 \ 
tulle form the corsage - a Ny ‘yy 
which is banded with em- ‘ 1% Ss 


broidery. 
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An evening coat of panécla with a golden Pi K LS 
yellow sheen comes from Premet and has // ‘ ™~ u 
the front lined with cerise velvet. The } i 
bottom is embroidered in black and white a we 
beads. Black fox is used in trimming. \Y 


A Doucet evening gown of pale emerald green tulle has three lines of 
silver embroidery on the skirt and an overdress of metallic looking beads 
of emerald green. The sash is of silver gauze ribbon. 














is trimmed on this y, ; 
Bulloz coat with J / f 
ruffles of wide / F } 
black velvet ribbon. f } 
The coat is heavily // 
braided in front, ‘ 

and white fur trims ‘“\ 


the collar. 4 





Black silk faille 





















































Becoming to al- 
most any figure is 
this suit of tan cloth 
embroidered in silk 
braid from Pierre 
Bulloz. Skunk fur 
ornaments the collar 
and the belt hangs 
















The princess line is advocated by Doucet in 
a long coat of moss green cloth that reaches 
nearly to the wide mink fur trimming on the 
bottom of the skirt. Frogs of mink and black 
braid ornament the front 


dress cut high enough on one side to show the knee. 
But the dominant note everywhere was simplicity, 
and the generous variety of detail offered for choice 
was curbed always by grace and harmony. There 
is a great revulsion of feeling against freakish in- 
novations and military fashions. In Paris on all 
sides one finds an outspoken desire to see a return 
to the days that saw Beauty at its best. 

Skirts that give freedom of motion without too 
much encumbering fulness; skirts short enough to 
show a dainty foot without accentuating a large 
one; sleeves that permit of art in their fashioning, 
and when tight and plain, accentuating graceful 
curves or rippling with lace and saucy ruffles; 
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; Premet designed this 
evening wrap of red velvet 
with a belt heavily corded 
and folded in half at the 
back, accentuating its 


width at the hips. 


these are the fashions that are already adopted. 
The waist-line is normal, neither angular nor 
uncomfortably small. Shoulders may gleam from 
décolletés beloved of the Empress Eugénie and 
described by Balzac as so graceful that “there 
seemed to be no break between her shoulders and 
her arms.” But the fashionable woman will not 
cut her gown to nowhere in the back, or keep us 
wondering what holds her bodice up in front. She 
will not hazard pneumonia by wearing low shoes 
in the street, or baringsher throat to wintry winds. 
A sane fashion muffles her chin in fur and provides 
a sensible high boot, high enough to defy the wind 
to show her stocking above the shoe top. Fashions 
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loose at the lower side. 


Doucet shows a coat reach- 
i 3 ing to just below the hips, with 
\ fitted back [laid in box plaits. 
\eed The belt is of leather and the 
collar continues down the front. 







are sane. Fashions are womanly and graceful. 
Beautiful are the materials used—velvets, bro- 
cades and laces. Yet we must not look like the 
proverbial wedding-cake, nor appear to carry on 
our backs all the worldly goods with which we are 
endowed. Materials originally intended for up- 
holstery will not appear in our wardrobes this 
season. Those who admire Bakst must be content 
with his stage effects and realize that while a pea- 
cock’s tail is beautiful in itself, it would be out of 
place hitched to a canary. A 

No more painting of the lips a vivid carmine or 
giving the cheeks a blush that is too obvious, nor 
should they be bleached in imitation of a whited 












and seal fur is used. 


A long skating coat of Rus- 
sian green cloth is trimmed 
with grey astrakhan by Bernard 
and fastened by a long row of 
buttons at the side. Gathers 
at the hips give a semi-fitted 
effect. 


sepulchre. Rouge we will use of course, if Nature 
fails, but in a natural way to give the appearance 
of ruddy health. It is fashionable to look like 
lady. 

Colours will be as varied and as vivid as you like 
but study harmony, always harmony, modulated 
like a symphony and never strident. There is a 
wonderful gold-brown that takes its name from the 
tresses of a queen; there is a grey full of life and 
cheerfulness, quite unlike battleship grey. A won 
deiful mixture of brown, gold and red, reflecting all 
the colours of an autumn leaf, is called nofsette for 
lack of a better name; and we have a yellow like 
pale moonlight. There are vivid reds and greens, a 
red as mellow as old wine, and magenta is revived 
but never to be used in combinations that shock 
one’s sensibilities. 

What, you ask, decides the styles? It is not 
altogether a matter of study and taste, neither are 


fashions a mere question of evolution as we are 

often told. Fashions are the outward expressior 

of a mental state Phey give a fairly accurate map 
Ha Ba Voveml 


This Russian skating 
costume of Garibaldi 
red velvet was adapted 
from a Beer model. Fine 
soutache braid trims 
the collar, belt and side, 














plain. 


One of the new leather coats from Paquin is red 
and has a simple wide belt of the same material. 
The high standing collar of blue velvet is banded 
with fur. 
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This suit of grey-green 
cloth from Bernard i ~ 7 
trimmed with grey squirrel 4 
and soutache braid. 1 
skirt worn with it is full and 
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A combination of good features from several 
of the leading Paris houses has made possible 
this charming costume of Bordeaux red panécla 
velvet trimmed with black fox. 

























































Callot has designed a charm- 
ing and useful costume in this 
simple one-piece dress of black 
satin trimmed on collar and 


cuffs with mink fur. 


Doucet clings to the ir- 
regular revers, as we see, 
in this simple frock of navy 
serge which shows also an 

es @ lop t of 
the hip-pocket. 





of a nation’s mental topography, if one may use a 
daring comparison, and they sometimes record its 
earthquakes and anticipate its deluges. We have 
all read of the wild extravagance, the insatiable love 
of luxury which sapped the vitals of France before 
the Revolution, leading to absurd fantaisies in dress 
that heralded that great catastrophe. The respon- 
sibility was not with the dressmaker, but we see 
how taithfully fashions have recorded the spirit of 
their times. 

We think that change and excitement are essen- 
tial to our happiness. Not so. From having had 
an Overdose of both we are now actually bored by 
them. We are as ready as is Europe for the com- 
ing great Renaissance of the twentieth century. 

So much for what is ahead of us. Styles which 
are already sanctioned by usage we learn from the 
smartly dressed women who even in these days are 
to be seen at Trouville, Deauville, Biarritz, Mont 
Doro and Evian-les-Bains. 

Evian is one of the least deserted resorts in Eu- 
rope. Well-known Americans and diplomats with 
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their wives bask in the exhilarating air high above Lake Leman in 
a garden spot full of sunshine and flowers. Terraces are gay with 
bright coloured silk Jersey costumes, inappropriately called sweaters 
since they have reached an artistic perfection that has little resem- 
blance to the time-honoured garment of that name. Indeed at Evian 
the woman who has not at least one costume from Chenal is hope- 
lessly out of the running in fashions; and it does not take a sage to 
predict that these sports suits will repeat their popularity at the 
fashionable beaches of Florida and California this winter. Many of 
these Jersey suits have fancy wired collars and are trimmed with fur. 

One sports coat of black velvet, worn by a beauty from Bucharest, 
attracted considerable attention. It was a loose fitting, three-quarter 
length coat with very large white mother-of-pearl buttons, and was 
worn with a one-piece dress of black and white check serge. 

Coats are of every length, and so full that they billow with every 
movement; many of them are cut longer at the sides than at the front 
and back, but one cannot say that any one line is “the style.” The 
really stylish woman selects what is individually best suited to her, 
and if a coat longer on the hips has a tendency to make her look 
shorter and stouter, she knows that would be a foolish fashion for her to 
adopt. A noticeable feature of the winter models is the lining, which 
is planned for effect as carefully as the garment itself, and many 
of the linings this season are of cloth or velvet in contrasting colours. 

Trains appeared at the Paris openings, 
but it is safe to predict that until dancing 
ceases to be a part of the dinner program 
women everywhere will continue to favour 
the short skirt that gives an air of youth- 
fulness and freedom. The simple cos- 
tumes already seen at the theatres and 
cafés in Paris are full of originality; re- 
cently at the Comédie Frangaise, there was a 
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Chéruit has devel- 
oped in black velvet a 
costume that is aJmost 
severe in its simplicity 
but enriched with heavy 
silver braid embroidery 
on the skirt front. Jet 
cabochons outline the 
front of the corsage. 
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Redfern combines black 
velvet with the new velvet 
striped faille, and gives a 
touch of blue silk at the 
waist and throat and in 
large buttons down the 
waist front. 


Chéruit’s fond- 
ness for black is 
again shown in this 
frock of velvet with 
scarlet velvet collar 
and sstitchings of 
scarlet. A little 
band of fur holds 
the inner chiffon 
collar in place. 
























A favourite model of Paquin’s 
is this simple frock of bronze 
taffeta with long slits at the 
side edged with fur to form 
pockets. A girdle of violet 
ribbon ends in loops at the back. 


Doucet designed this 
unusual poncho of rubber 
which is lined with France 
blue silk and has a blue 
girdle and braid rosettes 
for trimming. The same 
model was later opened 
down the entire front. 


charming woman 
gowned from head to 
foot in grey, that cheer- 
ful grey I have already 
mentioned. The entire top oi 
the waist was cut in one piece 
and crossed in the back, the ends 
drawn forward and fastened at the 
waist with a pearl buckle. The 
underpart, which hung. straight 
from the bust-line, was loosely 
confined at the waist as described, 
and hung full and moderately 
short, just short enough to reveal a dainty ankle 
clad in grey silk, 

One sees already a lot of the effective stitching 
with contrasting colour so well illustrated in the 
Chéruit frock shown on page fifty-seven. A creamy 
white cloth dress, seen at one of the suburban 
chateaux of Paris, had stitchings of Bordeaux red, 
and a handsome silver fox scarf was crossed over 
the wearer’s shoulder, the tail hanging in the back. 
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A three-quarter separate 
coat of velours de laine in 
beige colour from Doucet 
shows an original movement 
of the girdle which is of 
seal embroidered at the 
ends in silk. 
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Deewillet opens an 
old-fashioned black vel- 
vet basque in front to 
show the neck for 
several inches between 
a vest of black lace and 
a fur collar. The net 
skirt is in two flounces 
edged with velvet 
ribbon. 





A charming new corsage is 
shown by Paquin in this silk 
frock which has a narrow under- 
skirt of black velvet loops. 
Velvet loops outline the corsage 
and sleeves, and the collar is 
af black velvet. 





























Jenny combines lace 
with silk in a costume 
that is puffed full over 
the hips with the lace 
falling into a train be- 


hind. 


Jenny has devel- 
oped a frock en- 
tirely of ribbon 
which is fringed at 
the end of the skirt 
and wound grace- 
fully around the 
waist. Only in 
walking does the 
chiffon underskirt 
show through the 
parting strips of 
rit bon. 




















At the upper centre 
is a model that called 
forth much admiration 
at the opening of Mar- 
tial et Armand because 
of its simplicity. Only 
graceful clusters of 
flowers and jeweled 
buttons appear as trim- 
ming. 








Jeanne Lanvin designed this 
costume of taupe chiffon banded 
with moleskin and trimmed 
down the front with rosettes 
formed of loops of narrow rib- 
bon. 


At the Ambassadeurs recently a suit was noted 
that seemed particularly appropriate for the some- 
what elderly person who wore it. The jacket formed 
a bolero in front, but the lines were princess in the 
back, though loose from the figure. The material 
was dark blue gabardine and the stitching on 
cuffs, collar and bolero was of Bordeaux red. 

Very smart was the grey coat worn over a white 
silk Jersey dress that attracted so much attention 
at the Café de Paris recently. The coat was so 
rough, so shaggy, and so wide that it could not 
escape comment. The collar was of chinchilla, very 
wide and very straight, but at either side smocking 
in very coarse thread held the fulness in place. 
The back was one huge box plait, very flat and 
straight and with a deep fold on each shoulder 

Jewelry is rarely seen, yet at the Ritz around 
luncheon time, late in September, a blouse of chif- 
fon was noted that crossed in front, forming a point 


Clouds of dahlia-coloured tulle over dahlia- : : ; 
dyed Chantilly lace made this frock a feature of which was outlined with a pearl necklace, and at 
Calfot’s collecti The fl ts high on Rumpelmeyer’s a woman wore a suit from under 
one side to show a generous expanse of limb. the revers of which hung a diamond sautoir. 
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Lucile suspends an over- 
dress of orange taffeta from 
the shoulders with irides- 
cent straps, leaving a gen- 
frock 


erous view of a lace 


underneath. 


Hebe, the most beautiful 
woman in the world, as Lu- 
cile how to 
wear the new veil of 


says, shows 
lace 


and net over a beaver hat. 


By 


LADY DUFF 


(Lucile) 


GORDON 


“’Tis the woman of fashion and not her 
dressmaker who sets the style,’’ says Lady 
Duff Gordon in her plea for good taste in 
the selection of gowns for the coming season 
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bad | 
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New York, October, 1o15 ible faults in a woman—being vulgar or being 

Dear Mr. Editor ridiculous, and the combination of both is more 

F I were not afraid of being fined for sending than even a very well-educated sense of humour 
combustihles through the mail, [| should be in bear. 

inclined at this writing to concentrate my et Last season when dining at the Ritz or attending 

ergy on a protest against the possible recur Grand Opera, I often was filled with amazement. 

rence of bad taste that permitted society women The bare backs of society put “September Morn” 

last year to undress in public. I not going to blush, and the broad expanse of fat, bones and 

to deliver a moral lecture, because morals after ize, yes, inches and inches of age, was a constant 

all are a matter of latitude and longitude, and offense against beauty. There is not one woman ina 

tate laws, but there are two abs ty inexcus- million beautiful enough to stand a gown that un 
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Mauve and 
black brocade is 
draped by Lucile 
black 
trimmed with gold 
and 
Touches of green 
and orchid 
in the belt, 
the bodice 


flesh-coloured 


over net 


silver lace. 
show 
and 


is of 


satin. 
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covers her back to the waist-line, and though wear- 
ers of such costumes have a claim to a certain kind 
of distinction, they make other women who con 
sider following such a fashion exclaim with the poet 
Browning: “What I aspired to be, and was not 
comforts me.” 

T have about concluded that the bare backs ol 
society are to be classed with those unfortunate- 
who pride themselves that they ‘command atte! 
tion.” What man exists who is really attracted t 
the woman who “commands” anything? There 1 
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Lucile’s is this costume of 


favourite gown of 


mole-grey taffeta trimmed 
with bands of Genett fur 
on the skirt and 
in the style of 1845. 


collar 





only one verb that a woman 
need know How to conjugate, 
namely, allure, for that is the 
only language a woman needs, 
and when she can draw people 
to her with an_ indefinable 
charm her reign is secure. The 
fascinating woman has a sense 
of harmony; she has learned 
the language of nuances and ap- 
plied it to her costumes. Her 
costumes do not command ex- 
cited comment, but satisfy 
with their perfection of detail 
and exquisite taste; she does 
not select a costume that 
is a casus belli and where even 
the colours hurt like a false note 
in music. If I dress some the- 
atrical sprite, I realize that her 
personality and her calling can 
carry certain effects that would 
be entirely out of place on the 
butterfly of society. The really 
well-dressed woman is the one 
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who wears only becoming _ 
clothes, and she is usually the 3 
one inconspicuously attired. .* 


Superb costumes are for state 

occasions, for visits of ceremony 

where you want to display 

beautiful laces and materials and carry yourself so 
that no point of your costume will be overlooked— 
it is all a part of the show. 

But for every day wear, you want clothes that 
are comfortable and look so, and although the woman 
of leisure owes it to the world to dress well, she is 
not necessarily supposed to wear what the public 
terms ‘‘the latest style.” In fact, she sets the style 
and does not follow it. 

“‘How are we going to know what is to be worn?” 
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u will ask, and my answer must be 
frankly that I do not know any more 
than you do. The style is not set by the 
designers of gowns, but by some con- 
spicuous and alluring woman who has 
distinction enough to make others want 
to imitate her. A short while ago it was 
the beautiful Forzane that Paris raved 
over. It would be Chenal now, if France 
had leisure for frivolity in the midst of 
her troubles; and you have only to re- 
member how all types copied a certain 
actress’s way of wearing her hair to real- 
ize that it is the woman in the limelight 
who decides what is to be worn in gowns 
and wraps and shoes. 

And speaking of shoes reminds me of 
my promise to tell you about Yantorny, 
the footwear magician of the Place 
Vendéme, who calls forth my admiration 
for his talent as the best shoemaker in 
the world, and because of his cleverness 


Like an invitation to the dance is this 
airy Lucile gown of rose tulle with 
motifs of blue satin and Genett fur. 
Garlands of flowers show under the tulle. 
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which makes it possible for him to hypnotize mil- 
lionairesses from the new world and women with 
sixteen quarterings from the old into considering it 
a privilege to pay 25,000 francs (five thousand dol- 
lars) to have him look at their feet. And if the 
foot is unsympathetic, the check is returned and 
the poor lady departs a sadder but a richer woman! 

Born in Italy, he began his career at the age of 
eight in a macaroni factory earning two pence a 
day. Early in his teens he reached Paris where in 
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Lucile shows how to 
wear the new scarf with 


this model of ermine and 


seal, one end hanging ° 

° 
and the other wound a ° 
tightly around the neck. . 
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order to obtain money to buy 
tools for his bootmaking, he 
served as a scullion. Until 
1900 he worked in Paris, Nice 
and London, always with the 
unswerving purpose of acquir 
ing the art of “‘shape-making,” 
until he finally completed four 
models which enabled him to 
gain converts for his gospel of 
‘Elegance in Footwear.”’ 

Now that he is convinced 
that he is the best bootmaker 
in the world, he has the cour 
age to refuse clients to whom 
he cannot give his personal at- 
tention, for each boot or slipper 
is made by himself. Even the 
prohibitive price of five thou- 
sand dollars does not give 
him the freedom he craves, 
and he tells me he intends soon 
to increase his fee to ten thou- 
sand. For this fee, so eagerly 
given, Yantorny supplies twen- 
ty-five pairs of boots or slip- 
pers with trees, and two boot 
% trunks to hold his beloved 

creations during travels. Is 

he not a magician as well as a 

genius? We have hat-trunks 

why not shoe-trunks? There is nothing uglier 

than shoes which are all out of shape, and the only 

way to keep them in perfect condition while travel- 

ing is to have a separate compartment for each 
shoe. 
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= American 
Designs 
in Furs 
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3 A season of fur and a 
bod ° . 

. scarcity of pelts is what 
# e 

é we hear on all sides, but 
* 

: garments are to be found 


in abundance to suit 
every taste and not, as 
yet, at exorbitant prices. 


OM. 


The beaver set above was de- 
signed by Gunther. The neck- 
piece is of plaitings and beaver and 
satin, with ends hanging over the 
shoulder. The muff is shaped like 
1 tobacco pouch. 
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The jacket of caracul, upper left, 
designed by Jaeckel, has a girdle 










of caracul holding the fulness in at 


the waist. The collar is of muskrat. 
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Lower left, an automobile coat 
f Hudson seal, designed by 
Jaeckel, with a long cape which 
sives ample protection. With it is 
worn a tight fitting cap o/ Hender- 


son seal. 


Lower right, an automobile coat 





of hair seal trimmed with beaver, 
designed by Gunther. The si'very 
sheen of this fur is remarkable. 


Long coat of caracul, upper right, 
designed by Jaeckel. The skirt is 
unusually ample around the bot- 
tom, and the beaver collar turns up 
to protect the ears. 
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French Designs in Furs 






just as we had resigned ourselves to the loss of all of 
our fur sketches on the Arabic, these five models came 
to us from Revillon in Paris. The Parisienne, it would 
appear, is wearing short coats as well as long ones and 
stoles that are wrapped capriciously about her figure. 































Centre, long sable scarf and muff worn like a 






shawl but crossed very low in front and fastened 






with an antique ornament. 







Upper left, a short coat of astrakhan fastening 
in front with two buttons. The collar of skunk 
rolls high, and the end of the coat is held with a 
wide band of skunk. 








Lower left, jacket of seal, with loose ragian 
back lined with embroidered crépe de Chine. The 
high collar rolls at the top to show a lining of 







ermine. 






Upper right, princess coat of breitschwantz 
loosely fitting and trimmed with a wide band of 
fox at the bottom and with collar and wide cufls 









of fox. 


Lower right, muff and scarf of sable bound with 
ermine and lined with a taupe-coloured silk. The 
scarf is fastened in the back leaving the neck ex- 







pesec’ zbove. 
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This simple morn- 
ing frock requires 4 
yards of cloth ($8.00) 
and a half yard of 
linen (50 
Belting, hemstitching, 
buttons, etc., would 
come to $1.50; $10.00 | 
covers the entire cos- | i 
tume. My 


cents). 


Cashmere is suggest- 
ed for this costume and 
39 yards are sufficient 
($3.50); 3 yards of chif- 
fon for guimpe and 
sleeves ($3.00); 3 yards 
of chiffon to line guimpe 
and sleeves ($2.26); 
findings $1.00. Total 
$9.76. 


T is a curious fact that while the woman of 
modest means prefers to talk of the prominent 
tailor or dressmaker who fashions perhaps one 
garment a year for her, the woman of wealth, 
who sets the style, is proud of being able to 
mention some clever little dressmaker who can 

be trusted to alter Paris gowns or design some- 
thing charmingly original that will do for informal 
occasions. As suggestions for these simpler cos- 
tumes, the “ Pin-Money Frocks” are offered to show 
that it is possible to have models quite up-to-date 
for a modest expenditure. All of these models 
were especially designed in Paris for Harper’s Bazar. 
For the little gown on the opposite page, gold- 
coloured tulle over a self-toned lining, or even over 
a contrasting lining of silver grey, would be very 
charming. The bands of fur are a matter of choice 
and could easily be replaced by bands of silver 
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garments one dollar. 









Pin-Money Frocks 


The models on these pages are original designs made for 
Harper’s Bazar; they cannot be found in any shop. 
terns will be supplied at the following prices: stock pattern 
waists, sizes 34, 30, 38 and 4o, for fifty cents. 

tern skirts, sizes 24, 26 and 28, for fifty cents. 
not come in stock patterns. 











This suit model re- 
quires 4 yards of serge 
($10.00); 3's yards of 


satin to line the coat 


($4.38). Braid, stamp- 
| ing of design, button 
| moulds, etc., about 
$5.00. Total $19.38. 
ribbon. The little rosettes of silver rib- 


bon are the only trimming necessary, even 
the girdle being of tulle caught with a 
dainty bunch of flowers. 

For the theatre or informal days at 
home, the simple gown on this page is 
most appropriate. Of black mousseline 
de soie, trimmed with bands of black satin, it recalls 
some of the models shown at the last Paris open- 
ings. A wide purple ribbon is run through the hem 
and a purple flower gives a touch of colour at the 
waist-line. The collar and cuffs are bound with 
narrow bands of fur. For this model a white taffeta 
lining would be best, and for the purpose you will 
surely find some discarded evening dress with a lining 
that is still perfectly good. It is so often unsatis- 
factory to go to the theatres in light coloured clothes 
that a model of this sort will give no end of service. 
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Stock pat- 

Suits do 
Made to measure patterns: 
suit or gown four dollars; short jacket two dollars; long or 
three-quarter coats three dollars; waist two dollars; children’s 
Measurement blanks will be sent on re- 
quest if accompanied by a self-addressed and stamped envelope. 















Pat- 





For the theatre or 
informal days at 
home is this frock 
which requires 3 
yards of 36-inch silk 
for lining ($3.75); 6 
yards of mousseline 
($7.50); 4 yards of 
satin ($6.00); 4 yards 
of ribbon for hem (80 


cents); flower (75 
cents); 34 yard of fur 
($3.00). Total, with 


incidentals, $22.00. 


If velours is used for 
this suit 4 yards 
($14.00) will suffice; 34% 
yards of satin would be 
required to line the coat 
($4.38); findings $1.25. 
Total $19.63. 





It used to be almost ob- 
ligatory to dress elaborately 
for luncheons, but it is now 
considered infinitely _ better 
taste to wear: a good-looking 
street suit. Suits are one 
of the greatest fall problems, 
season when fur is used in 


this : u 
such abundance as to make the item of cost a 


particularly 


serious one. For that reason the models shown here 
will be helpful. The design in the centre of the 
page above would be both useful and charming if 
made in blue serge and heavily braided. One could 
even use some of the braid trimmings that are 
quite popular this season, and the fur collar might 
be cut from a piece of fur discarded with last year’s 
garment. The skirt is full without exaggeration, 
and the jacket flares from the waist very much on 






































This would make 
a charming suit in green 
velours. Four yards of 
velours would cost 
$14.00; 3 yards of satin 
to line the coat $3.75; 
findings $1.25. Total 
$19.00 without the fur. 





lt this motor coat 
were made of velours 
3% yards would suffice 
($12.25); 114 yards of 
satin to line the should- 
ers ($2.25); findings 50 
cents. Total $15.00. 


the lines of the popular riding-habit—quite the 
thing for the coming season. 
_ Sketched above is a suit that would be charming 
in heavy green velours with a double flare to the 
coat ends. Beaver fur or skunk could be used with 
it. Dark blue velveteen, trimmed with bands of 
fox, is suggested for the suit on the opposite side 
ot the page. This model is so simple that any 
dressmaker can accomplish it, and if fox seems a bit 
more expensive than you care for, there are very 
attractive dyed furs and imitations of the more 
expensive kinds to be found. 
_ Another simple suit, not beyond the powers of a 
little dressmaker, is the model on the page opposite 
with the belt ends running under a plait trimmed 
with buttons. Deep red cloth or velours, with a 
collar of black fox, would be charming in this suit. 
Simple and yet very chic for morning wear is the 
little dress sketched on the same page. The waist 
1S composed entirely of wide tucks, and the skirt 
absolutely plain. The extreme simplicity of the 
costume calls attention to the collar and cuffs 
Which are of starched linen hemstitched on the edges. 
charming evening dress could be made with the 
Harper's Bazar, November, 1915 
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for this frock 
requires 3 
yards 36 
inches wide ($3.75); 9 
yards of net ($13.50); 
14 yards of ribbon one 
inch wide ($4.90); 
flowers ($1.25). Total 
$23.40. Extra for far. 





idea given at the lower 
right of this page. 
Tulle, which never 
loses its popularity, is 
suggested in this in- 
stance, but white or 
cream lace would be equally charm- 
ing. The bands of tulle of a con- 
trasting colour, which run from the 
hem in the front to the hem in 
the back, are caught in graceful 
bows on each shoulder and are held 
by rosettes of silver or gold net or ribbon at the 
waist-line and on the skirt. A row of rosettes runs all 
around the skirt. If white is selected, the bands of 
black net would form a charming contrast, or for 
young girls pink or blue would be appropriate. Sim- 
plicity is fashionable this season, overtrimming or a 
conglomeration of colours is bad taste. Tosave the 
expense of a lining, this frock could be made of 
taffeta with the rosettes and the two bands, which 
run from the shoulder to hem in both front and back, 
of a contrasting colour of taffeta. 

For mornings is the little gown on the opposite 
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Velveteen is well 
suited to this simple 
suit, 4 yards 40 inches 
wide are required 
($14.00); 34% yards of 
satin to line the coat 
($4.38); findings $1.00. 
Total $19.38. 


If made of tulle this 
frock calls for 7 yards 
($10.50); 3 yards of 36- 
inch silk lining ($3.75); 
findings $1.00. Total 
$15.25. If made of taf- 
feta—5 yards ($7.50); 
S yard of silk to line 
waist (75 cents). Total 
$8.25. Estimates do 


not include rosettes. 


page. The upper part 
of the corsage and 
sleeves are of mousse- 
line de soie of the same 
colour as the material. 
The fulness of the 
waist is attained by gatherings around 
the waist-line, which give the desired 
flare to the frill dropping over the skirt 
in scallops bound with the same material. 
The end of the skirt is likewise scalloped 
and bound. 

There is never a season of the year when 
top-coats are not worn, motoring demands them. 
and the model on this page is one that will be 
found to be serviceable at all seasons. With the 
hem made of the same material in a deeper tone, or 
of plain material if a plaid be used for the body, an 
effect will be secured that eliminates the necessity 
for other trimming. Large serviceable pockets are 
placed at each side, and the belt which runs under 
the fulness in the back is simply buttoned in front. 
The estimate is given for plain velours which 
would also be most charming. 
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There isn’t a woman 
who rides or drives who 
will not want this Pa- 
quin leather motor 
coat. Copied in all 
colours, trimmed with \ 









far, velvet and silver 
buttons, $125.00. Of 
wool velours, $59.50. 















Since rich 
warm colourings 
are so popular for 
evening wear, 
this dance frock, 
originated by 
Georgette, is of 
coral, old gold or 
turquoise char- 
meuse. $59.50. 












“ 


T is easy to buy the wrong thing, isn’t it?” 
sighed the pretty little lady from Havana as 
she tried on for my inspection three quite new 
and very unbecoming hats. Each one repre- 
sented an epoch-making period of bygone 
days. 

We were in her sitting-room in an exclusive hotel 
overlooking Fifth Avenue. She had been in New 
York just a week, and in that short time had man- 
aged to spend a good deal of money for some rather 
freakish frocks and absurd hats. I had called on 
her in answer to a note. “I am in despair!” she 
wailed. “Please help me! Won’t you come and 
shop with me?” 

Now I venture to say that her problem was one 
that might puzzle you and hundreds of other women 
during this season of complex styles. Never have 
they been so confusing! We all know what Paris 
has shown and every one has agreed that it was a 
Harper's Bazar, November, 1915 


You 


Will 


Names and addresses of the shops offering these things will be sent on 
request, if you enclose with your inquiry a stamped, self-addressed envel- 
ope, or Harper’s Bazar will buy for you, without charge for its services, 
anything shown in this department. 


For instructions turn to page I12. 
Address Jane Jarvis, Harper’s Bazar, 119 West goth Street, New York. 


Want 





It is a won- 
derful modej— 
this sports coat 
by Bernard, 
Copied in aff 
colours of diag- 
onal wool ve- 
lours, with a 
flaring collar of 
seal, $45.00, 


Luxurious and ele- 
gant are the terms to 
apply to this motor 
coat from Callot. Of 
duvetyn with trim- 
mings of sealskin and _ 


tan leather, $85.00. J 


ys 































Callot origi- 
nated this eve- 
ning gown. In 
it faille, silk 
malines, silver 
lace, and roses 
are delightfully 
combined. In 
rose, gold and 
turquoise, 


$68.00. 






brave, colourful and 
wonderful showing. 
Now there remain the 
sorting and the sifting. 


We must cull the best mod- 
els and adapt them to the needs of the well-dressed 
American woman. 

Great artists have made exhaustive research for 
inspiration and ideas in designing clothes to deck 
us. There are postilion hats with flowing, rippling 
veils made so as to fit tightly over their stiff high 


crowns. There are coats that resemble those worn 
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Tassels pro- 
claim this gown 
a Jenny. Of faille 
and chiffon, 
trimmed with 
hand embroidery 
and silver ribbon, 
in field mouse or 
navy blue, $110. 


One of Jenny’s 
most stunning 
creations is her 
cardinal suit. Cop- 
ied in cedar green 
or brown duvetyn 
with muffler col- 
lar of seal, $79.50. 


in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. 
There are quaint tight- 
fitting little basques, and 
flaring Medici collars 
that completely cover 
the ears. There are 
full skirts for slender 
bodies and foot-ball 
muffs for tiny hands. 
Perhaps a fluffy frock of the Second Empire may be 
shown side by side with a costume suitable for the 
hunting field. This variety is interesting; indeed, it 
makes shopping quite thrilling. But beware! You 
must be careful what you buy, or the effect of your 
sartorial ventures this winter may be that of a patch- 
work quilt. Remember one hat that is wearable is 
worth two on the shelf! 

Harper’s Bazar is glad to shop for any of its read- 
ers or to answer any questions pertaining to dress. 
Let me help you decide whether your gown shall be 
ruffled, have panniers and tucks, or be an incroyaile 
of the French Revolution. On these two pages are 
sketched, especially for you, some of the best models 
recently shown in the Paris afeliers that have been 
imported and copied by exclusive New York shops. 

To my mind a gown has achieved success if it is 
smart and becoming and expresses the spirit of the 
use for which it is intended. For the dinner dance 




























































Raven’s wing 
blue velvet and 
fur are used to 
make this smart 
hat and scarf, al- 
though velvet of 
any tone may be 
combined with the 
fer. The com- 
plete set costs 
$10.00. 
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French hand made collar 
of sheer linen with inserts 
of faggoting, $4.50. Gold- 
en brown satin hat with 
twisted band of ostrich 
and two plumes, $35.00. 











Remarkable value is given 
in this hand embroidered collar 
and vest of sheer linen at $2.95. 








nothing could be more attractive than the robe of 
faille shown on page sixty-six. It is a masterpiece 
of Callot’s art. The sketch was taken from the 
original and the copies are perfect. A striking look- 
ing brunette wore, at a recent dance, a copy of this 
gown developed in gold-coloured faille. Her black 
hair was coiffed high on her head after the latest 
mode, and every one was unanimous in declaring 
her the most graceful dancer on the floor. Person- 
ally I thought the frock played no small part in 
her success. The skirt of this Callot gown is con- 
structed in quite a wonderful way. The sketch, I 
Tegret, gives very little idea of its charm and 
beauty. There is a straight petticoat to the knees 
and on this is set the skirt proper which is cut so 
as to form four deep pouches. These fall softly at 
either side. At the hips this skirt is unusually 
Wide, yet it narrows at the bottom. This narrow- 
ing Is a characteristic feature of many of the evening 
gowns of the, Callot collection. 

Flowers play an important part in costumes this 
Season. The real artist never forgets to introduce 
a bit of the garden on a costume. Callot, on her 
gown, for example, has tucked away little clusters 
of silken roses as a finish to the lower part. This 
gown has a triple ruche of plaited maline on the 

ttom, and in these folds are hidden tiny clusters 
of posies. Again, on the bodice, flowers appear, but 
here they are completely veiled by maline. The 
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An exceptional I 
blouse of marquis- 
ette over chiffon 
with undersleeves 3 
and vest of ivory / «ea a Was” 
net and fine lace. 5 3? 4 is 
In all colours, $8.95. ; WE 


When embroi- 
dered in colour, a 
bone button of 
the same tone is 
used on this sheer 
linen stock. When 
the embroidery is 
black, the button 
is jet. $1.25. 
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. bet x) This hand embroidered blouse of 
., tt af Georgette crépe launders beautifully 
Wy and in flesh or white costs $13.75. 

< 4. 

ee s lower part of the corsage is just a 

‘S > straight piece of faille with a wispy 

a : bit of gold-coloured tulle that 
is ends in long streamers. These 


flutter coquettishly in the back. 
The sleeves are white net embroid- 
ered in silver threads. Since rich colourings have 
taken definite place among the evening shades, this 
model has been copied in turquoise, old rose and 
old gold. It is lovely in each colouring and the 
price is only $68.00. 

Georgette also has thought of a dance frock, for 
although France is too sad to dance this season, 
we neutrals must be gay. Hers is a captivating 
little gown that shows a very youthful looking 
silhouette. It has been copied in soft supple char- 
meuse in a luscious shade of coral. It is also done 
for us in old gold and turquoise. The full plaited 
ruffle under the bottom of the slashed skirt is of 
the ever popular chiffon. I think it would be diffi- 
cult to find for $59.50 a more lovely frock. 

The tassels and the high collar buttoned closely 
about the throat proclaim the gown on page sixty- 
six a Jenny model. The original was exquisite in 
white faille and chiffon. While the copies are ex- 
act reproductions of the original in fabric and trim- 
mings, the colours are more practical, field mouse 
brown and navy blue. The skirt of this Jenny 
model is of faille and chiffon with small silken 
tassels. In the bodice net of the same tone veils 
an underblouse of silver lace. Silver is again intro- 
duced in a band that supports the high frill at the 
top of the collar. I am sure that this is just the 
frock that well-dressed women will wish to wear 
at afternoon receptions, or when taking tea at the 
club on sunny winter afternoons. For so distinc- 
tive a creation the price of $110.00 is not exorbitant. 

Jenny, who is a great favourite this season with 
her girlish costumes, is the creator of the model 
sketched on the preceding page. It is one of the 
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Georgette crépe is em- 
broidered in gold in the 
blouse shown above. The 
collar is faced with gold 
cloth, and the braiding 
at the front is done on 
: this soft shimmering fab- 
mM oe ric. In all colours, $12.75. 



















Fashion sponsors 
the chic collar and 
cuff set of starched 
linen. This one is 
of handkerchief linen 
elaborately hand em- 
broidered. $2.95. 










Two saucy flar- 
ing points make 
this hand embroi- 
dered linen stock 
remarkably becom- 
ing. Black satin tie 
with a large pearl 
button and a real 
buttonhole. $4.50. 


most beautiful importations from her atelier, and 
the original is in cardinal red. The rich colouring 
of the Vatican was wonderful from the viewpoint 
of the artist, yet quite impractical for the Ameri- 
can woman to wear on the street. But as this 
Jenny model was too beautiful to be lost, a promi- 
nent importer of Fifth Avenue had it done in brown 
and green duvetyn. The copies are most attrac- 
tive and sell at $79.50. As in the original, the 
muffler collar is of the ever becoming seal. 

Paquin this year sent over to us a leather motor 
coat. There isn’t a woman who drives or rides who 
will not want it. Copies are selling for $125.00. 
These are trimmed with bands of velvet, seal and 
silver buttons. It is made of soft leather in all 
colours, but is especially good-looking in dove grey 
or deep wine, with trimmings of beaver in lieu of the 
seal. If one prefers wool velours rather than leather, 
this Paquin model may be had for $59.50,and it is 
very good-looking in that material and for that price. 

Luxurious and elegant are the terms to apply to 
the Callot coat I have put on page sixty-six. I saw 
the original of mustard-coloured duvetyn with trim- 
mings of tan leather and seal. One is not obliged 
to have this colouring, however, for the model may 
be purchased in any desired shade for $85.00. 

As I sit here at my desk I can visualize a lovely, 
clear-skinned bright-eyed girl in the sports coat 
shown on the opposite page. It is a wonderful 
model I assure you. When made of diagonal wool 
velours with a huge flaring collar of Hudson seal, it 
sells for $45.00. | It may be bought in all the beau- 
tiful new colourings. 

I wish I could show you and tell you about many 
more “Things You Will Want.” Remember, how- 
ever, that whatever you want, whether it is trivial 
or important, it gives me pleasure to shop for you. 
I am here to help get the “Things You Will Want.” 


“Uneee— 













A three-button sacque suit 
of medium tone grey. White 
double collar on solid pink 
shirt. Black scarf. Black 
Derby hat. Calfskin boots 
with buttoned tops. 








Dark blue Chesterfield over- 
coat over dark blue suit. White 
wing collar on white shirt. 
Blue and white cravat. Brown 
Derby hat. Calfskin boots, 
brown cloth button uppers. 


a Sa 


Observer 





One-button morning coat. 
Grey and black striped trousers. 
T. floured waistcoat. White 
shirt. Full puff scarf of black 
and pale grey. Patent leather 
boots, tan cloth button uppers. 





HOGAN 


Inverness coat, satin lined 
and faced to edge. Worn over 
formal evening dress. 


FEW days ago I sat in the lounge of a 

well-known hotel chatting with a friend, 

a foreigner who had not been in New 

York for a year. He spoke of the 

changes that had taken place in America 

during that short space of time. It was 
almost unbelievable, he remarked, this advent of 
good taste. It was apparent that we had progressed 
amazingly toward higher ideals in all material 
things. He referred to the improvement of the 
interior decorations of certain great residences; 
he found them less theatrical, less ornate and 
more “homey.” 

“Look around this room,” he said, “even here 
you will see that the influence has been at work. 
Dignity of background, the furnishings elegant yet 
practical, and with an abundance of flowers. You 
\mericans are becoming less stereotyped. You have 
acquired personal atmosphere and poise. In your 
best shops one now finds the niceties, the luxuries 
that a short time ago could not have been had except 
in the larger cities of Europe. It’s wonderful, really, 
this Renaissance, and what a vivid illustration of it 
is seen in the dress of your men. Twelve months 
ago, in walking up Fifth Avenue, I might have met 
a few smart looking chaps to remind me of London, 
but the greater part of the crowd I should have 
found absolutely commonplace, so alike would their 
clothes have been. The men one sees now are ex- 
pressing a more comprehensive idea of costume than 
your women even. It would seem that the author- 
ity England has held for two hundred years in the 
matter of apparel has passed to America.” 

In my mind, I followed the trend of my friend’s 
thoughts. Strange and interesting, is it not, how 
almost in a moment, because of a great war, a pres- 
tige has been established here which otherwise 
might not have been gained for generations? New 
York has become the world centre for pleasure and 
luxury, and nothing demonstrates this better than 
the dress of the men one meets. It is an accepted 
fact that for the present, at least, the correct fash- 
ions in civilian dress will have their origin here. And 
this not only for Americans, but for men in every 
civilized country. The arbiters must be members 
of recognized society, because they alone have the 
leisure to study and use dress with all its accessories 
for the various occasions which arise. 

The master-hand is already visib'e. The idea that 
a hard and fast style is suitable for every man is 
rapidly disappearing. Fashion decrees certain 
things, to be sure, but great latitude is allowed if the 
traditional rules are observed. As one looks over 
the well-dressed men about town, grace seems t> be 
the chief characteristic of their clothes. There is no 
vogue for any special colour in sacque clothes. One 
sees the blues, the browns, the greys and the greens 
in plain dark shades, or these colours marked in con- 
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trasting colours by narrow or broad stripes, or with 
the faint block overplaid which was so much in evi- 
dence last year. The jacket is fashioned to give a 
natural breadth of shoulders compatible with one’s 
height, and the body part is sufficiently shaped to 
express strength, but with no appearance of hips. 
The lapels, narrow, are not cut on straight lines, but 
with the collar they curve to the buttoning, high or 
low, as one prefers. The number of buttons on the 
jackets may be two, three or four, with the fronts 
straight down from the last button or slightly 
curved away. Neither do the double-breasted jack- 
ets show any eccentricities. The art is to shape the 
lapels so that they are becoming to the individual. 
The trousers for these sacque clothes are in shape 
the same as other years. They hang straight to 
show one button of the boot. 

In looking over a cosmopolitan company, one is 
sure to see a man in grey sacque clothes, with a 
single-breasted Chesterfield overcoat of some dark 
grey cloth which sets close to his figure and drapes 
with soft folds in the lower back. His neck dress is 
conspicuously exposed. He has on a bold wing col- 
lar of white linen and a pointed bow tie of black and 
white. The only note of colour in his dress is the 
solid toned pink shirt. A black Derby hat, the same 
shape he has worn for years, black calfskin button 
boots, grey antelope slip-on gloves and a black 
wangee stick make up the costume. 

Formal dress 

Here is another—a man in a dark blue paletot 
overcoat, blue sacque clothes, the trousers turned 
up over nicely boned boots with tan cloth buttoned 
uppers. All white linen this man wears, a double 
collar and a blue and black striped sailor tie holding 
a single white pearl. His black Derby hat is worn a 
bit back on the head. He carries an ash cane with 
crooked handle and tan leather gloves. And others 
certain to be in any company are men in black 
jackets and shepherd’s check trousers and black 
buttoned boots, the lower parts varnished or of 
patent leather; snug fitting double-breasted black 
Chesterfield overcoats with low openings which 
show large black or coloured striped puff scarfs tied 
in a double collar and held by a jeweled pin; white 
buckskin gloves, black Derby hat, and appropriate 
canes. 

But let me tell you of the more formal dress worn 
just before sundown; at this hour men are seen on 
the streets garbed in top-hats, close fitting over- 
coats, frocks and Chesterfields, striped or check 
trousers and brilliant boots. Within doors, their 
morning coats are of dark grey, but more often 
black, and are with braid or without, showing soft 
rolled lapels to one button or two buttons (or per- 
haps a loop-button where the coat is held very snug) 
and short waisted effects with the skirts well cut 
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Evening suit of dark blue, 
satin faced lapels. Plain white 
linen waistcoat. Band collar; 
straight club-shaped cravat. 
Plain low patent leather even- 
ing laced shoes. Opera hat. 


away in the fashion Du Maurier used to depict. 
Double-breasted waistcoats of white, brown or very 
light indescribable colours are worn with these 
coats—waistcoats which fit like a corset at the 
waist. Above the top button is a fulness with a soft 
roll to the broad collar. If one observes closely, this 
same idea is carried out in the single-breasted waist- 
coats fashioned as they were sixty-five years ago. 
The scarfs display no flamboyant figures; they are 
in plain colours or modestly striped in dark or light 
shades as the occasion demands. 

At night these men appear in evening clothes of 
black or dark blue, and in the fashioning of their 
evening tail-coats there are always features which 
distinguish them from servants and from those who 
are mistaken for servants when in their evening 
clothes. Braidings and bone buttons form no part 
of this evening coat. The only adornments are the 
satin collar, lapels and silk buttons. With well- 
opened fronts exposing much of the white bosom of 
the stiff shirt, the coat seems part of the man and is 
shaped to give grace of line and height to the figure. 
The waistcoat of white linen plays its part in this 
scheme as do the trousers. The shoes with narrow- 
ing toes and blunt points may seem strange to 
some Americans, yet in their straight lines they 
have been the fashion abroad for generations. 

With the stiff, standing collars of different styles 
are worn straight bows or those with flaring, 
rounded ends, but all are starched and show no 
wrinkling. They may appear at first glance rather 
severe, but what would you with the stiff collar and 
shirt? Surely not the incongruity of a soft, mussed 
tie. Black ties are also worn—black ties with the 
tail-coat and black waistcoats of cloth or silk for less 
formal evening dress, as they are used with the 
dinner jacket. We are learning to wear jewels with 
these clothes. How great the change from a year 
ago Then it was quantity, now it is quality. One 
pearl, perhaps, in the centre of the shirt, but that one 
pearl white with a faint pinkish skin is a gem, or It 
may be grey or black, yet more costly. In the cuffs 
are links to match, with plain buttons holding the 
white waistcoat. These single studs of calibre 
emeralds or sapphires surrounded with smallest 
diamonds, one sees, and also the two studs, pearls 
or jewels. 

Watch chains and fancy waistcoat buttons are 
worn, but always with a careful and discreet 
assembling. ; 

The crush hat is again to be a part of evening 
dress and equally appropriate as the silk hat. Styles 
in evening overcoats, long since forgotten, have once 
more come into use. I might go on with other 
observations that led my foreign friend to enthuse, 
but I have made enough to show what the tendency 
of dress will be among the men who will set the 
fashions in this metropolis. 
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This represents a reproduction of a Chinese Rug of simple effect, having a tawny gold ground, with 
porcelain blues and fruit reds in the detail of the design and border. Size, 12 feet x 9 feet, Price, $215. 


FAITHFUL REPRODUCTIONS OF 


ANTIQUE RUGS 


Rugs of simple design, as illustrated above, have sufficient ornament 
to preclude the possibility of an uninteresting and monotonous effect, 
_ and answer all the requirements of those who favor a plain color treat- 
ment of the floor. 


The Rug illustrated is but one of many designs made upon our 
own looms in the East and carried in our stock in a great variety of 
sizes and color effects. 


We also specialize in faithfully reproducing Antique Rugs of the 
early Chinese and Persian periods. 


We shall be pleased to write you in detail concerning your 
special requirements. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


Direct Importers of Eastern Rugs 


Interior Decorators Furniture Makers Floor Coverings and Fabrics 
FIFTH AVENUE AND FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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TECLA PEARLS are a 
triumph of science, reproducing 
in all their charm the exquisite 
texture, orient and luster of the 
finest Ceylon specimens; even 
the subtle variations of light 
and shade peculiar to natural 
gems are faithfully simulated. 


398 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
10 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS 


Maxwell & Berlet, Inc., Walnut 
St. at I6th, Philadelphia; Radke 
& Co., 219 Post St., San Francisco 
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Worthy of the 
house after 


royal 
which it is named 
is this perfume 
which comes in 
bottles shaped like 
a tobacco pouch. 


to have found beauty 

even in the dread instru- 
ments of war, and the per- 
fume that comes to us in 
bottles shaped like a pro- 
jectile and with the confi- 
dent title, ‘‘Veni Vici,” is 
sure to be given preference 
in many a luxurious boudoir 
this season. “Veni Vici” 
perfume is of the variety 
that conquers with an in- 
definable and appealing 
sweetness rather than with 
flagrant strength. A whiff 
of it makes you think of a 
great many beautiful flow- 
ers that have been crushed, 
and the name promises you 
a charm that is irresistible. 
The price of $6.50 will 
gladly be paid by the wo- 
man who likes the unusual, 
and a more charm- 
ing souvenir of 
France could hard- 
ly be imagined. 

Another perfume 
from Paris comes 
in a bottle shaped 
like a tobacco 
pouch and bearing 
the name of a royal 
house of Europe. 
The bottle is small, 
but the price of 
$7.25, is not too 
mutch to pay for the 
exquisite perfume 
it contains. 


[' is quite like the French 


In a pear-shaped bottle, with the 
glass stopper spreading like the 
wings of a butterfly, is perfume 
from France that sells for $5.50. 


Charming also is the per- 
fume that comes from another 
well-known French house, and 
put up in pear-shaped bottles 
with a stopper of spreading 
wings. Like so many French 
perfumes, it cannot be given 
the name of any one flower 
because it is full of the mys- 
teries of all of them. This dec- 
orative flask of perfume may 
be had for $5.50. 

For some inexplicable rea- 
son toilet-water has always 
been put up in tall thin bot- 
tles, so that a departure from 
the rule is welcome. In the 
flask-shaped bottle shown in 
the centre at the top of this 
page is a toilet-water name 
that links the present and the 
future. Price $3.50. 

Another toilet-water, which 
is made in America and sells 
for $1.00, has the attractive 
pear-shaped bottle shown in 
the centre of the page. It is 
the colour of a delicate rose, 
and its name breathes the spirit of this queen 
of flowers. 

Highly artistic in design is the dainty box 
of delicate face powder that is prepared by a 
firm noted in America for the production of 
popular beauty aids. The perfume is elusive, 
and the powder so soft that it would soothe 
the skin of a baby. It comes in flesh, white 
and brunette shades in a box elaborately em- 
bossed and attractive enough to be exposed 
on any dressing-table. Priee 50 cents. 

A talcum powder that has a dainty ground 
glass bottle for a container, ornamented with 
an attractive label and top, is manufactured 
by an American chemist and sold for $1.00. 
It represents the very finest quality in talcum 
powder that it is possible to produce and comes 





Present and future are linked in the 
name of this attractive toilet-water that 
comes in flask-shaped bottles for $3.50. 





L’Esprit de Rose” isa new 
toilet-water put up in pear- 
shaped bottles by an Amer- 
ican firm and sold for $1.00. 








Attractively put up 
in ground glass bot- 
tles is a new talcum 
powder of exquisite 
softness. Price $1.00. 





Beauty Shop 





A genuine aid to 
beauty is this defj. 
cate face powder 
guaranteed by a 
well-known 
and sold for 5 


cents. 


firm 


in white or flesh colour 
Bath salts, highly perfumed 
with lilac and made by the 
same company that “com- 
pounds the talcum powder 
can be had in convenient 
sized pear-shaped bottles for 
25 cents. A perfume, also 
from this company, has a 
name expressive of its pe- 
culiar oriental fragrance and 
comes in attractive cases 
lined with yellow satin. This 
sells for $2.75 

It would hardly be pos 
sible to carry ingenuity fur 
ther than the invention of 
dainty perfumed sticks of a 
soap-like substance that are 
intended to replace liquid 
perfume for traveling. These 
sticks are about the size of 
the lip rouge pencils and are 
to be rubbed on the skin or 
handkerchief to 
give a dainty and 
lasting fragrance. 
These come in all of 
the popular odours 
for 50 cents. 

There is nothing 
new about the float- 
ing soap bowls of 
wood filled with a 
delightful soap, but 
just after the dec- 
laration of war, the 
shipment from 
E.ng land +-was 
stopped, and lest 
we forget that this 


Shaped like a projectile is the re- 
ceptacle of “Veni Vici,” the most un- 
usual perfume of the season. Its ap- 
pealing fragrance assures popularity. 


luxury is again available, I 
want to recall that they may 
again be had at prices ranging 
from $2.00 to $7.75, according 
to size. A bushy brush to 
spread the lather all over the 
body accompanies each bowl. 

So soft that you might easily 
imagine that you are using 
cold cream is a soap put up by 
a noted house on the Boule- 
vard des Italiens in Paris and 
procurable in America at a 
well-known shop on Fifth 
Avenue. The price is 50 
cents a cake, and there is no 
reduction if purchased by the 
box. 

With the continued use of 
sleeveless dresses, depilatories 
will be in as much demand as 
ever, and there is a new one 
that is highly recommended. 
It is manufactured by a com- 
pany already very well known 
in America, and can be had 
for ~5 cents. 

For those who use no 
stronger perfume than toilet-water, a delicate 
blending of floral odours is offered under a 
name that is as new as the fragrance itself. 
There is something oriental in its strange 
perfume and its novelty assures popularity. 
Four ounce bottles cost 75 cents. 


Any of the articles mentioned in 
“The Beauty Shop” may be 
purchased, without extra charge, 
through the Shopping Department 
of HaRPER’s Bazar. Readers de- 
siring the addresses of the shops 
where the articles may be procured 
should enclose a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope for reply. 
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Fashionable Mourning 


Correct modes in Tailor-made Suits, Gowns for afternoon 
and evening, Blouses, Coats, Wraps, Furs, Millinery, 
House Gowns, Neckwear and every Mourning requisite. 


Private Display Rooms. Mourning Outfits 
supplied at short notice. 


(Mourning Department, Third Floor) 


H. Altman & Cn. 


Fifth Avenue-Madison Avenue, New York 


Thirty-fourth Street Thirty-fifth Street 
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GALLERY OF PORTRAITS 
No 7) 





Hudson Seal Russian Great Coat with belt 
and very full skirt Skunk convertible Col- 
lar and deep Cuffs. Made in all suitable 
Furs with various combinations. 


Furs will play a more prominent part in 
Fashions this year than ever before. 


384 FIFTH AVENUE 
(Between 35th and 36th Streets) 


NEW YORK 
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Bread 


and Honey 


(Continued from page 33) 


hospital and had come every day to see her. 
There had been no bones broken, but the 
shock had nearly made an end of her. He 
told her that from the first moment he had 
loved her. Christabel had not been sure that 
she loved him, but it had seemed heavenly to 
have some one take care of her. 


T had seemed heavenly, too, to have lovely 

clothes and a great lovely house and 
warmth, and to eat again from old mahogany 
and egg-shell china. But the difference be- 
tween her husband’s old mahogany and that 
from which she had eaten her butterless 
bread was that her father’s antiques had been 
heirlooms, and everything in her husband’s 
house had been bought with his gold. 

For you see, Christabel’s husband was self- 
made; he had no heirlooms, no ancestors, no 
social position, and he lived in Boston where 
heirlooms and ancestors and social position 
are serious matters. That he had run over 
Christabel in Baltimore was due to the fact 
that his business had to do with the sea and 
shipping and an old East India trade, and he 
was establishing a branch on the Chesapeake. 

As has been said, Christabel was only 
twenty, and she had always been poor, but 
she had held her head high, and when at last 
the novelty of being well fed and perfectly 
gowned had worn off, she began to wake up, 
as it were, to what she had done. And the 
thing which she had done was to marry a man 
whom she considered infinitely beneath her. 

Now almost every girl in her teens takes a 
sort of Princess attitude towards life and looks 
for a Prince to wake her with a kiss, or for a 
knight to arrive in shining armour, or at least 
for a Duke to come a-riding. As age comes, 
and experience, she learns, as a rule, to 
divorce romance from reality. But there are 
some women who never learn. Life never 
robs them of their dreams; they gild the 
commonplaces, refuse to be disillusionized 
and make of some plain man a hero. And 
these are the happy women of the world. 

Christabel had no illusions. She felt that 
destiny had somewhat mysteriously side- 
tracked the Prince and the Duke and the 
shining knight. She did not attempt to gild 
the commonplaces of her husband. He had 
done big things in business, but she did not 
care for business. She cared for blue blood 
and family traditions and the fine and perfect 
culture which comes from generations of gen- 
tle living. She hated the thought that her 
husband’s library had been chosen by people 
whom he had paid to select the right books, 
and that his pictures had been picked up by 
men abroad who gave their taste and their 
time in exchange for the money of the artistic- 
ally ignorant. 


ND since she cared nothing for business, 

Christabel shut herself out from that part 
of her husband’s life. She did not want 
to know about sordid things or to talk of 
them. And her husband, it seemed to her, 
could talk of nothing else. 

But Bunnie Betts could talk of other things, 
and there were many other people who could 
talk her language. And since even in Boston, 
on Beacon Street, money has its meanings, 
and since Christabel was not new-rich if her 
husband was, she drew about her gradually a 
circle of people who could discuss the subtle 
things in literature, and who were keen about 
everything artistic from Russian music to 
the new dances. 

It was about the new dances that Bunnie 
had come to talk to Christabel. They were 
getting up a class which was to meet in 
Christabel’s music-room on Fridays. There 
were some plans to be perfected. Bunnie had 
brought up the subject over the honey sand- 
wiches, and had suggested that Christabel’s 
husband might make the eighth in a double 
quartette. Christabel had hesitated before 
she answered. 

‘Really, Andy doesn’t care for such things.” 

It was then that Bunnie had quoted the 
nursery rhyme about the king in his counting- 
house. 

“‘ Andy is very busy,” Christabel had told 
him gravely. 

“Of course, I’m glad enough not to have 
him in it. It will give me more of you—” 

This was treading on dangerous ground, 
but Christabel did not know it was dangerous. 
She was as unsophisticated as a Quakeress. 
Her life with her father had been a sheltered 
one. She looked upon marriage as a sacred 
thing, and as an eternal state. She and her 
husband might not be congenial, but their 
uncongeniality was to be a life matter. As has 
been said, Christabel belonged to old Balti- 
more, and in old Baltimore wives do not look 
towards divorce to release them. They simply 
practice resignation. Christabel liked to have 
Bunnie around because she was lonely. And 
she liked him no more than that. But how 
was her husband to know that Buanie was 
merely first aid to the lonely? 

He came home that night to find the 
music-room dimly ligbted and Bunnie show- 
ing his wife an elaborate variation of the 
syncopated waltz. Now Andy Burton did 
not dance, and he had often watched his wife 
dance with Bunnie Betts. But always before 


this there had been other couples d; 
To-night in the great dim room, with its w; 
polished floor, there were only these two. 
Christabel, a slim swaying figure in her Dale 
taffeta frock, was laughing up into Bunnie’s 
face, her head bent back against his shoulder 
the brightness of her hair against his cheek’ 
And his arms were in a half circle about her 
as graceful and gay he bent down to her, ° 

Yet she was not Bunnie’s. She was his— 
Andy’s. His by right of discovery, of Pos. 
session. The big man took a step forward 
and Christabel saw him. She stopped dancing 
at once and came towards him. In Christa. 
bel’s matrimonial lexicon kissing was a wif, 
duty. It was the proper thing to kiss Andy, so 
—she kissed him. 

The mechanical music beat a few last jp. 
effectual bars and stopped. Bunnie, having 
shaken hands with Andy, lifted inquiring eyes 
to Christabel. 

“Shall I put in another record?” 

Christabel shook her head. “Andy always 
has to eat as soon as he gets here. He doesn’t 
even dress. You’d better stay and dine with 
us, Bunnie.” 

Bunnie shook his head. “I’m due a 
Angela Gray’s for dinner. Two New York 
girls are the inducement.” 

“Rhoda and Ursula Owen?  They’te 
charming, Bunnie.” 

As the three walked down the long hall to 
gether, Bunnie said, “If you weren’t so busy 
Burton, we’d ask you to join our dancing 
class.” 


"THE big man looked at his wife. **They’te 
going to meet here on Friday after. 
noons,’’ Christabel explained, “I didn’t think 
you'd care for it, Andy.” 

““You can’t teach an old dog new tricks.” 
There was a certain wistfulness in Andy’s 
voice. 

“Well, think it over,” Bunnie said. Then 
he held out his hand to his hostess, ‘When 
can I have some more honey sandwiches, 
Christabel?”’ 

Andy winced. He felt that his wife’s first 
name should not be on the lips of other men 
But then his ways were not the ways of the 
fashionable world, and Christabel smiled at 
Bunnie as she said ‘‘ Good-bye.” 

It was after dinner that Andy remarked to 
his wife, as they basked in the radiance of the 
library fire, “I wish you’d play for me, 
Christabel.” 

She rose obediently and led the way to the 
music-room, her thin white train trailing after 
her. She had dressed for dinner hurriedly, 
Collins, her maid, helping her. Andy had 
chafed as he had waited, wishing he might sit 
down to a simple meal, simply served. He 
hated the elaboration, the elegance of the 
English butler, the massive épergne in the mid- 
dle of the table. It seemed to him that if he 
and his wife could eat their meals without such 
formal accessories, they might not seem so— 
separated. 

It was not only at the table that he had this 
feeling of separation. He was conscious of it 
at other times. Most of all, he had been con- 
scious of it when Collins came. In the begin- 
ning of their married life Christabel had not 
had a personal maid. But when they had 
bought their big house, Collins had been taken 
on, and since then she had seemed to come 
constantly between the big man and his wife. 

She came between them now. “A telephone 
call for Mrs. Burton,” she said, as she ap- 
peared suddenly and silently in the hall. 

Collins was not French, as her nicely ac- 
quired accent suggested. She was Irish. She 
bore somewhat scornfully the honours of her 
position. To the plain livery of her office, 
she gave sophisticated touches, so that as she 
stood before them now, in her discreet grey 
mohair, with her wavy red hair caught down 
by a coronet of ruffled cap, her slim tall figure 
outlined by a three-scalloped apron of dotted 
Swiss, her waist defined by its pale blue rib- 
bons, she was like a Hibernian princess chained 
to sordid tasks. 

As she stepped aside to let them pass, Andy 
had a feeling that her eyes swept critically over 
the inappropriateness of his sack suit. He felt 
himself flushing. If he had done the thing he 
wanted to do, he would have told Collins to 
pack her trunk and leave his house forever. 
But in real life one is not melodramatic. 

Christabel came back to say that it was 
Bunnie. ‘He wants to bring the girls over 
and dance. He wanted to know if it was too 
late.” 

“What did you tell him?” 

“T thought you wouidn’t mind—they are 
coming.” : 

He did mind. He wanted his wife to him- 
self, and said so. “ 

“But we can’t do things like that, Andy. 

“Why not?” 

“We can’t shut people out. Not when we 
have a position to maintain.” : 

He felt something raging within him, but 
he tried to speak steadily. ‘‘I wish sometimes 
that we were poor, Christabel. I remember 
my father and my mother— She work 
hard, but it seemed to me—sometimes—that 
their work brought them together.” 

(Continued on page 74) 
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take pleasure in announcing 





their removal early in November to their new store at 


Fifth Avenue and Fortieth Street 


where they will continue to serve the discriminating shoppers of New 
York with the same fidelity to high standards as 
in the past eighty-eight years. 
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The Secret 
of Successful Xmas Shopping 


is within the covers of this book! It is our 1916 catalog. 
You find in it, clearly pictured and accurately described, 
10,000 gifts— novel, artistic, useful — gifts in jewelry, 
table silver, Sheffield plate, toilet articles, leather gcods, 
travelers’ conveniences, and a variety of novel things such 
as one would not find in a day's shopping in a big city. 
It will suggest just the right gift foreach of those you wish to 
remember and save you hours and hours in the planning of your 
Christmas gifts. You will be pleased with the quality of our goods, and 
our dainty packing will delight you. Once you have tried the Daniei 
te ay sents of tee Brass of Oe Low way you will wonder how you ever shopped the old way, with its 
Danuct Low 6 Co Sacew Mass hours of tramping, its weary waiting and its last-minute extravagances. 
Among our customers are the wives and caughters of Governors, 
Congressmen, Bankers, and prominent business and professional men, 
as well as people of more moderate means. Our catalog appeals to descriminating buyers in every 
walk of life—not only because of the time and trouble saved, but also because of the substantial money 
saving. You shop in your own home, you get just what you want, and you pay no more — often 
poses BB oe less — than you had planned. 


The 230-page catalog is free. Write for it now, before you lay aside this magazine. 









f Pin—Green Tour- 
d Wiole Pearl 


Wedgewood 
quisite rais 3s and a sapphire in 
famous Wedgew platinum setting as enticungly 
ground i beautiful as its namesake 


> $6.00 $6.00 $200.00 


A green Tourmaline set in an 
up-to-date broveh of hand-en- 
raved green gold $5.00 














> 685 
Spoon Tray—— Pierced Sheffield design with solid mahogany 
bottom. Heavy silver plate $2.75 





J 2340 
Tea Ball _. Gleaming 
mother-of-pearl bandle, 
band-hammered and 
banded sterling silver 
tea ball $2.75 


















M 201 
Auto Radiator M>nogram—The 
latest autovift. A nickel mono- 
gram to screw on the radiator, 
Any three initials $4.00 


J 968-3 
A charming lit- 
tle hammered 
sterling silver 
Baby Set 
$3.50 


L 318 
Laundry Kit — Six wooden 
wo glass thumb 
vodly stretch of 
h case— 
to traveling 


$0.50 





N 150 
Ring Cleaning Outfit—Brush and jewelers’ 
soap and sawdust in fine leather case. Entire- 
ly new and very compact—about size of a 
pack of cards 





N 149 
Narcissus Bowl— A Christmas gift that grows 
more lovely every day, Three Narcissus bulbs 
in a green Japanese bowl 


$0.60 





L 352 
Whisk Broom Set——For that® man, 
A mirror, whisk broom and shoe 





horn in a fine leather frame that 
hangs, for convenience 






M 39 
Monogram Book Ends— Artistic 
bronze with sterling silver band 
and monogram, Any three ini- 
tials, Pair $3.50 


Z 692 Z 691 
Door Stop—Gay old-fashioned Mahogany Desk Set——Electric lamp, two ink wells. stamp box 
flowers fill the ersceful black and and pen tray, Every home has some room in which this novel 
white basket of this new door stop. combination will be of attractive utility. Complete, with old 
Easily lifted by the handle $3.50 rose, brown or green silk $7.00 





Any of these articles will be sent postpaid upon receipt of price. Money refunded if not perfectly satisfactory. 


Daniel Low & Co. 


Jewelers and Silversmiths for 48 Years 


206 Essex Street Salem, Mass. 


Bread 


She gave him patient attention. “But you 
wouldn’t want me to work, Andy,—”’ 

“I’m not sure.” He had an almost brutal 
desire to move her from her complacency—to 
dominate her—to make her understand. 

She smiled at him faintly. “It would spoil 
my hands”’—she flung them out with the light 
and lovely gesture which had won his heart 
when in the hospital she had held them up to 
show him how thin they were. Now her 
hands were not thin, but they were still 
slender, and heavy with the rings he had 
given her. 

He captured them now in his. 
love me,” he demanded, ‘‘do you?” 

Again she smiled at him faintly. “Of 
course,”’ she said, “‘don’t be silly, Andy.” 

The three girls came, bringing two men 
besides Bunnie with them. The three men 
wore their evening clothes with the air of 
ease which belongs to those who have never 
eaten dinner in a sack suit. Andy, since his 
marriage, had held almost pathetically to the 
hope that by refusing to be fashionable, he 
might win Christabel to his ideal of domes- 
ticity. But to-night, he began to doubt the 
wisdom of his independence. Why should he 
expect her to live his life? Might not she 
with equal fairness demand that he should live 
hers? 

As he sat and watched the others dance, he 
was aware that between the three girls and 
his wife there was a difference that had to do 
with personality as well as apparel. Ursula 
and Angela and Rhoda were like three slim 
boys. Their modish gowns gave them the 
square straight figures of immature youth, 
and except for their shining, flaring skirts of 
silken tissue, the jeweled pins in their high- 
swept hair, and the shining buckles on their 
high-heeled shoes, they might have been pages 
or prentices at a modern masque. 


“Do you 


UT Christabel was essentially feminine. She 
had not lost a certain old-fashioned prim- 
ness, and the little round of the low cut gown 
showed only a bit of white throat. Her 
pointed train added dignity to her slight fig- 
ure. She held herself as she had been taught 
to hold herself by her Maryland mother. 
There was not the least suspicion of a slouch 
or a swagger in her movements. 

She was dancing with Bunnie. Ursula was 
thus without a partner. She had asked Andy 
to dance with her, usurping in her perfectly 
frank fashion a masculine prerogative. He 
had said that he did not dance, and now she 
was urging him again. 

““T’ll show you.” 

She had him on the floor presently. Beside 
her primrose satin slippers, the tan shoes 
which he had worn all day showed their grub- 
biness. But Ursula did not seem to notice. 

“You're too stiff,” she told him. ‘You 
must sway to the beat of the music. Look 
at Christabel and Bunnie. They are doing it 
perfectly.” 

He knew that they were doing it perfectly, 
| but he didn’t want to look. He had never 

felt so fat and red and ridiculous. 

“T guess I’m not made for this sort of 
thing,” he said grimly. 

But Ursula persisted. ‘“‘ You take yourself 
too seriously. I’m retreating, you are pursu- 
ing. D’you see?” 

She was laughing a little, and in spite of 
himself he laughed with her. ‘“‘I’d have to 

| live a million years to catch up with you,” 
he said, and again she laughed. 

| Once more the primrose satin slippers and 
the tan shoes essayed to move in unison, 
The others stopped to watch. With Bunnie’s 

| eyes upon him, Andy’s feet seemed to catch 
in each other like crabs. He had a hot feel- 
ing that they were all laughing at him,— 
the slim gay girls, the lank lean men, and 
Christabel. 

He stopped. “I’ve had enough of this,” he 

said, ‘“‘and I guess you’ve had more than 

| enough. I suppose there are people who 
would teach me this sort of thing—profes- 
sionals?” 

“Of course, but you would better join that 
class Christabel is getting up. She said you 
wouldn’t.” 

“T can’t do it well enough.” 

“You can do anything you make up your 
mind to do.” 

He looked at her in surprise. “What 
makes you say that?” 

“Because you can. Big men have the world 
before them. They decide what they will 
have—and get it—”’ 

Hope sprang anew in his breast. In business 
he had always made things come his way. 
He wondered if he could apply the same 
dogged methods to his domestic problems. 
He was hampered by the love of his wife and 
his sense of social inferiority. But after all, 
Christabel belonged to him, and the years 
stretched ahead of them. Things were not 
| right, and they must be made right. 
| He turned to Ursula. “Tell me the name of 








some one who teaches 
She told him, and he wrote it down in a 

| little book. 
The next night he came to dinner in the 
right clothes. He had a feeling that he would 
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get his reward. He was as smiling as a little 
74 


and Honey 


(Continued from page 72) 


boy who expects a stick of candy. B 
Christabel was going out. She was y 
gorgeous in a gown of silver and white, with a 
jeweled band across her forehead in the ney 
est style. F 

“T’m to chaperon the three girls to the 
Biddles’ dance,” she informed him, “] shan't 
be late.” 


ut 


HE didn’t seem to know that he had changeq 
his clothes, but Collins knew and Br 
knew. There was a slight shade of difference 
in their attitude towards Andy. He was not 
sure in Collins’ case that it was approval 
But there was this, at least, to say about it 
that when Bunnie jumped out of the big car 
and came in, snow-powdered, to get Christa. 
bel, he was met by a host whose clothes were 
as irreproachable as his own, and whose smiling 
face gave no hint of the heaviness of the heart 
which beat beneath the perfectly correc 

waistcoat. 

When Christabel came home three hours 
later, Andy was waiting for her. He had op 
an old velvet jacket and comfortable slippers, 

Collins was waiting up also. It seemed to 
Andy, as he came upon her on the threshold of 
his wife’s room, that she was as hard and 
handsome as a china doll. He felt that he 
would like to knock her down to see if she 
would break. 

Christabel trailed up the stairs languidly, 
her pale face against the darkness of her wide 
fur collar. Collins stood ready to take her 
cloak, but Andy was before her. 

“Did you eat anything?” 

She shook her head. ‘You know I never 
eat at such places—a lot of fussy things and 
champagne—and there was a mob in the 
dining-room.” 

He spoke with eagerness. “I’ve fixed upa 
little feast in the library—coffee and broiled 
birds—it’s such a freezing night——”’ 

* Andy, dear, I can’t drink coffee.” 

His face fell. “‘I—I was going to toast the 
bread in front of the fire 2 

He faltered and stopped. Collins’ eyes were 
upon him. He wondered what she was think- 
ing of a man who wanted to toast bread in 
front of the library fire for his wife. 

But Collins wasn’t thinking the things Andy 
thought she was thinking. Collins was Irish. 
She liked big men, and she liked Andy. She 
hated selfish women, and Christabel was 
selfish. And the situation aroused her scorn 
in this—that Andy did not rule in his own 
household. Beneath a perfectly unemotional 
exterior, therefore, Collins was saying to her- 
self tempestuously, “‘I wish he’d stop looking 
at her like a setter dog.” 

Collins’ simile fitted the case. Andy’s eyes 
begged, but Christabel serenely denied him 
her society. His little plans meant nothing 
to her. She had her own plans. For the mo- 
ment she had cast off the shackles of old Bal- 
timore and wifely acquiescence. Before she 
slept she meant to read the poems which 
Bunnie had marked for her in a little book. 
Bunnie’s taste was most discriminating. He 
— had the little book bound especially for 

er. 

She offered her cheek for Andy’s kiss. She 
had the air of one who was giving more than 
might be expected. But Andy did not kiss 
her. He turned on his heel and walked 
straight away from her. 





OW when you have a situation in which 
the wife is lonely because she feels that 
her husband has no qualities which fit him for 
congenial companionship, and when the hus- 
band is lonely because he believes that his wife 
is in love with another man, you can set your 
stage for comedy or for tragedy—what you 
will. It all depends on the point of view. 
Stronger pens than mine have used such 
material to show that men and women are, 
after all, but the playthings of the gods. 
Greater genius than mine has wrested from 
the theme the proof that man may rise supe- 
rior to his destiny. Tolstoi, dwelling on it 
would have made it end in death and disaster 
with the moral writ large. Balzac wou 
have dropped the curtain on Christabel sor- 
didly sinning. Thackeray would have laughed 
at the pair of them, with a little hardness m 
the laugh. Dickens would have set a tea 
kettle on the hearth and through the steam 
we should have seen their smiling faces. | 

As for me, I must be content to tell a simple 
tale of a man who, having earned bread and 
honey for the lady of his heart, was not con 
tent to be fed with crumbs from her table. 
Neither was he satisfied to sit always in his 
counting-house counting out his money. 
There was more in life than this, and he knew 
it, and he wanted her to know it. When he 
marched away from Christabel that night, the 
thought of the cool, smooth cheek which he 
had refused to kiss maddened him. He 
wanted it to blush under his lips, warm as 4 
wife’s should be. 

In the library, the preparations for the 
scorned feast met his eye. Briggs had brought 
the birds in a silver-covered dish, with hot 
water beneath to keep them piping. 
bread was ready for toasting, the coffee bub- 
bled in the electric machine. 

(Continued on page 76) 
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V423—Women’s Black and White silk, 
vertical hand embroidered, Black on 
White and White on Black...... $5.95 





C207—Women’s Black and White silk, 
hand embroidered, clocked Black on 
White and White on Black $1.65 


Wholesale 
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@} Hosiery 





ERE are a few samples of the 

prevailing styles in Novelty 

hosiery, taken from the vast 
assortment shown in the new Fall 
display now awaiting you in the 
Hosiery Departments everywhere. 


The leadership of “ONYX” Hosiery 
for smartness of style was never 
more conclusively shown, than it is 
in this Autumn’s novel styles—the 
reputation of “ONYX” is most con- 
vincingly shown in the three Special 
Numbers here described: 


No. 235 No. 350 No. 106 


$1.00 $1.50 $2.00 


Fine Silk with DUB-L Pure Silk, DUB-L wide Medium weight, finest 
Lisle garter top, triple garter top, triple extra thread silk, DUB-L Silk 
extra spliced heel and spliced heel and toe, garter top, triple extra 
toe, medium weight. seasonable weight spliced heel and toe. 





20-10—Women's boot silk, ribbed 
vertical striped in Black and White, 
White and Black, and other color com- 
III oh oes 0a%s Cae sconten Gane $3.75 


All three of these numbers are made 
with the new 


‘Pointex Heel” 


and may be obtained in all colors. 


You will find “ONYX,” the quality hose, at all quality shops 
throughout America. If you have any difficulty obtaining 


your exact requirements—let us help you! 





V420— Women’s Black and White silk, 
hand embroidered Black on White and 
WED GIS Ts on tone ecnsssens $5.65 






22-10—Women’s boot silk, ribbed, 
vertical striped in Black and White, 
White and Black, and other color com- ~ 
rr en - $3.75 


New York 


Lord & Laylor 
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“How I Won 100 
to Puffed Rice” 


Some months ago we asked users of Puffed Rice to tell us 
how best to win others. One woman answers this way: 





“Invite in the children to Sunday suppers, and 
serve them Puffed Grains in milk. I did that this 
summer in my country home, and it won them all. 

I think I created 100 new users.” 
That is a sure way. One breakfast of Puffed Rice with 
cream will win all the children who taste it. Or one supper of 
Puffed Wheat in milk. 


Have One Puffed Grain Day 


So we now urge this, for the sake of all concerned: Get one 
package of one Puffed Grain. Serve it as a breakfast cereal, 
or mixed with the morning fruit. Salt some grains or douse 
with melted butter for the children after school. And at night 
serve in bowls of milk. 

Let your folks see these toasted whole-grain bubbles. Let 
them feel their fragile crispness. Let them taste their flavor— 
much like toasted nuts. You will find that you’ve established 
forever in your home a new kind of food and confection. And 
these tit-bits will reign at a thousand meals, to everyone's 
delight. 


: -Puffed Wheat, 12c 
Puffed Rice, 15c 


Except in Extreme West 











Bear in mind that Puffed Grains, though, are not mere 
cereal bonbons. They were invented by a great food expert— 
Prof. A. P. Anderson. And they have solved a problem never 
solved before. 

Every food cell is blasted by steam explosion. So every atom 
of the whole grain feeds. Every element is made completely 
available. Ordinary cooking can’t do that. It breaks up but 
part of the granules. 


_ Every mother may well be glad if her children learn to revel 
in Puffed Grains. 


The Quaker Qalts @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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and Honey 


(Continued from page 74) 


“Mrs. Burton is—tired,”’ Andy said crisply. 

| “You can take it all away = 
Briggs hesitated. ‘*Won’t you, sir——?” 
““No—take it away——” 





RIGGS, removing the despised collation, 
made of it a dignified process. Andy sat 
frowning by the fire. But when Briggs asked 
finally, ‘‘Is there anything more I can do 
to-night for you, sir?” the big man brought 
himself back long enough to say with forced 
lightness, “‘ No, you and Collins eat the birds, 
I might have known Mrs. Burton wouldn’t. 
She rarely eats—at night 
Briggs, acquiescing politely, was aware that 
Christabel did eat at night. In fact there was 
a little tray set always in his pantry—and 
morning often found it empty. 
| Andy, as he sat alone by his fire, had a 
vision of Collins and Briggs in the room be- 
low, consuming the delectable food and com- 
paring notes. Collins would disclose the fact 
that it was not fatigue which had carried 
Christabel to bed. And Briggs would hint to 
Collins subtly that the situation was, to say 
the least, queer. 

But what Collins was really saying was, 
*‘T wish he’d let me tell him how to do it.” 

Briggs nodded. ‘‘A man ought to be mas- 
ter,’’ he said. 

Now by a strange chance, Briggs’ words 
were but an echo of the lines by which Andy’s 
eyes were held at that particular moment. 
His library was full of books, but he never had 
much time to read, and when he did read, he 
read Shakespeare. 

As a boy he had spent his pennies for a seat 
among the gallery gods. Thence he had ap- 
plauded Booth and Barrett and McCullough 
and Irving, the great men whose art is not to 
be matched in our day. Having seen the 
plays, he had been moved to read them, and 
so, among the many books which had been 
chosen for him in the great library, there was 
this shabby set which he had bought as a boy 
with his own hard-earned money. When 
things went badly with him, he had a fashion 
of turning to the little thumbed volumes for 
consolation. To-night as he had stood in 
front of them searching the titles, he had be- 
come conscious that his mind was struggling 
to release some memory which had to do with 
his own problems. He had seen Booth in 

| “The Taming of the Shrew,” and the lines 
| spoken by that incomparable voice still 
echoed in his ears— 





“For I am born to tame you, Kate, 
*“* And bring you from a wild Kate to a Kate, 
“‘Conformable to other household Kates.” 


Christabel, reading propped up on her pil- 
| lows, a lovely figure in her lace cap and fine 
frills, with Bunnie’s book in her hand, a pink- 
shaded light surrounding her with its rosy 
halo, was not aware that a man’s memory of a 
boy’s delight in a swaggering figure and a gay 
voice was to contribute later to her discipline. 


“T’VE been too meek,” Andy decided, as 
many another man has decided before 
him. 

But even as he said it, he had a weak- 
kneed feeling that he was not a Petruchio. 
And Christabel was not a Katharina. And it 
is easier to master a flaming termagant than 
to thaw an ice-bound snow maiden. 

Christabel read late, and it was in the small 
hours of the morning that, having eaten little 
at dinner and having declined to feast with 
her husband, she began to find that Bunnie’s 
poems failed to satisfy. She was aware of a 
clamouring and most unromantic appetite. 
| And there was the tray in Briggs’ pantry—! 

He knew what she liked, and there would be 
little sandwiches and small iced cakes, and 
perhaps even a bit of cold bird! 

Collins was asleep. Briggs was asleep. 

| Undoubtedly her husband had long ago re- 
tired. She decided to make a raid on Briggs’ 
pantry. But on her way down she had to pass 
the library. She saw the light just too late. 
As she turned to fly she heard her husband’s 
| voice. ‘‘Christabel!” 
He rose as she returned reluctantly to the 
doorway. She had donned a pale blue dress- 
| ing-gown and blue slippers. Her red-gold hair 
hung in two long braids below her knees. 
Her little lace cap had two blue rosettes. Andy 
felt his heart melting within him. She was 
really very appealing and hungry. “I—I’m 
hungry,” she faltered, “‘I thought I might find 
something in Briggs’ pantry.” 
His heart hardened. “I asked you to have 
supper with me two hours ago and you— 
wouldn’t.” 
“T wasn’t hungry then, Andy.” 
“Vet you are hungry now.” 
“Yes, and Briggs always keeps a tray with 
little cakes——” 
“You are not to have any—little cakes—— 
Her astonished eyes met his. “‘Why, what 
do you mean, Andy?” 
| “TI told Briggs that you were—tired. I 

lied that I might not be humiliated. That— 
the servants need not know you did not care 
to eat—with me——” 

It was out now—all his pent-up sense of 
injury! 
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And all she said was, “Andy, don’t be 
silly.” 

He knew that on the surface j seemed 
silly, but below the surface was fd which 
redeemed it from silliness. So he stood his 
ground. 

““T must ask you to regard my feelings ; 
this matter. Briggs will know, A lea 
care to have him know——” 

““And you would let me—starve—because 
of what the servants think?” 

‘*You won’t starve, and I should like to give 
my lie at least the semblance of truth,” 

Words failed her. She didn’t want to sq 
“silly” again. It did not seem adequate t 
the situation. She simply stood and looked 
at him. 

His impulse was to yield. To bring up the 
cakes on a silver platter and offer them to he; 
on his knees, to cut more bread and toast jt 
to set the coffee boiling—to keep her cozily 
there with him at any cost. 

It came to him poignantly that he did not 
want her on such terms. 

She stood undecided. “Andy, this is per 
fectly archaic.” 

“Then the marriage service is archaic, | 
am the head of my house, Christabel.” 

He had never before called it his house 
She had felt that it was hers, that his money 
was hers, that the days which he spent in his 
counting-house were days devoted to th 
weaving of a golden net whose largesse he 
would later cast at her feet. And now that he 
had said it, she was icily angry. 

“Tt isn’t worth an argument,” she flung ou 
with her head high. “It isn’t worth an 
ment. But I'll say this before I go—you're 
acting like a cave man, Andy.” 


HRISTABEL had her breakfast nex 

morning in bed. Collins outlined the 
menu to Briggs. ‘‘Two eggs, besides the fruit. 
and a cup of chocolate and four slices ot 
toast.” 

Andy, alone in the great dining-room, ate 
nothing. He simply drank a cup of coffee and 
crumbled aroll. All night he had had a vision 
before him, a vision of Christabel’s face, ap- 
pealing and pretty like a child’s, with the long 
red-gold braids framing it. All night he had 
suffered. There had been for him nothing of 
comedy in the part he had played. The 
whole thing had been overwhelmingly serious 
He had wanted a thousand times to beg her 
pardon, yet he was held back by a grim sense 
of her scorn of a scene. And he could not 
bear to hear again her crisp voice saying, 
“silly.” 

Of course he exaggerated. Christabel had 
really been much shaken and disturbed by 
her encounter. She felt that in some way she 
must have failed in her wifely duty. She was 
perfectly sure that old Baltimore would not 
have approved of her, and somewhat wistfully 
she wanted to be approved of. Something had 
happened on the way home. Bunnie had 
said things to her—and she had listened. 
And on the snowy steps he had pressed his 
plea poetically, ‘““If we might, oh, Christabel, 
if we might sail together the Unknown Seas!” 

And at the last minute, just before Briggs 
had opened the door, “‘I mean it, I want to set 
my sails towards the Land of Happiness— 
with you——” 

She had not answered him, because there 
had been, of course, Briggs. She felt that if 
she had had time, she would have put Bunnie 
in his place. Yet she had not put him in his 
place, and she had read his poems. And then 
Andy had acted like a cave man—and Andy 
was her husband. 

As she had considered these things, alone 
in the dark, she had suddenly and strangely 
found herself laughing. And then quite as 
suddenly and strangely, she had found herself 
crying, with her head buried among her pillows. 
and the faint sound echoing and _ re-echoing 
in the loneliness of the great wide room. 

But, as has been said, she ate a good break 
fast, for she was young and strong and the 
shadows of the night had fled. And after 
breakfast she ordered her limousine, and went 
down town to try on the lovely new gown 
which she was to wear for the first time on 
Thanksgiving Day. They were to have Bun- 
nie for dinner, the Owen girls and Angela 
Gray, and a lot of others, and there was to be 
dancing afterwards. It was a perfect and ex- 
travagantly expensive gown, but Christabel 
did not worry about the price. Andy had 
plenty of money, and when a velvet wrap was 
shown her, she had that sent home also. 

As this wrap of wonderful royal purple 1s 
to play a part of prominence in this story, It 
might be well to talk a bit more about it. It 
was very full as to skirt, and there was fur 
about the throat and around the hem, and 4 
queer barbaric girdle ot gold embroidery. | 

When it came home, Christabel had Collins 
try it on. Collins was taller than her mistress, 
but the coat fitted her perfectly. Her cap 
crowning her burnished locks was a bit in- 
congruous, and Christabel told her to take it 
off. “I want to get the exact effect, Collins. 

The back view of Collins with her cap of 
and the coat on was really almost startlingly 
like Christabel. And Christabel said so. “If 

(Continued on page 78) 
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(Continued from page 76) 


| it goes with your hair, it will go with mine. 
| It is dreadful to have a red head, one has to be 
| so careful of colours.” 

Collins, melted for the moment by the 
vision of herself in the adorable garment, 
responded with earnestness. ‘‘ You wouldn’t 
say that, Mrs. Burton, if you were like me. 
I love my red hair because my mother had red 
hair before me, and my grandmother. And 
my mother and grandmother were God’s own 
women 4 

Now when Collins said that, Christabel for 
the first time began to look upon her, not as a 
graven image, but as a girl—like herself. 

“Collins,” she said, and her lips quivered, 
‘*my mother’s hair was like mine. She died— 
when I was fifteen vs 

| “And I haven’t a doubt,” said Collins, still 
very handsome in the royal wrap, “‘I haven’t 
a Goubt, but she was sorry when she saw that 
your head was red. My mother was. But my 
grandmother said, ‘Glory be—it’s the sure 
sign and seal that the Lord wants her to be 
like you.’ But I can never hope to be as good 
a woman as my mother, Mrs. Burton.” 

Christabel caught her breath. She had a 

vision of her own mother’s goodness, and of the 
| happiness of her married life. Christabel had 
her mother’s diary and the letters which, dur- 
ing his life, her father had kept in a lacquered 
| box with a lock of that lovely hair, and the 
flowers which his bride had worn on her wed- 
| ding day. And there was the miniature of her 
| father which her mother had always worn. 
Slipped beneath the case, Christabel had 
found a faded yellow folded paper on which 
was written, “‘My beloved is mine, and I am 
his.’ Oh, what would her mother have 
thought of Bunnie Betts? And of Andy, who 
with his Midas touch had turned her world to 
gold? 


’ 


F Andy had been in the house at that mo- 
ment, Christabel in her softened mood 
| might have gone to him and have told him the 
| things that were in her heart. But again the 
| king was in his counting-house, and the queen 
| had an appointment in just a half hour to 
serve tea and honey sandwiches to Bunnie 
Betts. 

He had called her up and asked it. Her old 
Baltimore conscience had warned her, but with 
the morning light her sense of injury against 
Andy had come back, and she had turned a 
deaf ear to old Baltimore. Now she wished 
that she had never asked him to come. And 

| she wished, more than she had ever wished for 
anything in her life, for the presence and coun- 
sel of her little Maryland mother. Though she 
had told Bunnie that he might come, she need 
not see him alone. She went to the ’phone 
| and called up the Owen girls. Ursula re- 
| sponded. Rhoda was out, but Ursula would 
be glad to come and drink a cup of tea. She 
was always glad to come. 

When Andy came home, he found the three 
of them. All day he had been tormented by 
his attitude of the night before. In the broad 
| light of day he decided that he had acted like 
| afool. A woman had a right to laugh at a man 
who tried to starve her into obedience. In his 
humility he forgot that he had denied Christa- 
bel nothing but the little cakes. He was as 
repentant as if he had forced her to live on 
| bread and water for a week. 

And now, you see, we have the stage set for 
reconciliation—husband and wife in a melting 
mood. And it was Ursula who spoiled it all. 
Ursula had been to a suffrage meeting. She 
spoke of her plans for next summer. “I’m 
going to ride a horse from town to town and 
make speeches and converts.” 

Christabel spoke breathlessly. ‘‘Oh, surely 
not, Ursula.” 

“Why not?” Ursula was more than ever 
like a lovely youth, with her hair bobbed 
above her ears, a Scotch cap, and a military 
tailor-made. 

“TI can’t fancy a woman doing such 
things- ‘ 

“Of course you can’t. You are the clinging- 
vine type, Christabel.” 

“The goddess type—” This from Bunnie. 

Ursula shrugged. ‘‘That’s the trouble with 
you men. You put us on a pedestal and then 
we tumble, and you cease to worship. I’d 
rather plant my feet squarely on the ground,” 
and Ursula, who was standing in front of the 
fire, swayed lightly on the toes of her tan- 
topped shoes. ‘“‘I’d rather plant my feet 
squarely on the ground, thank you.” She 
made a little face at Bunnie, then turned to 
Andy. “What do you think, Mr. Burton?” 

Among Christabel’s group of friends, 
Andy’s opinion was seldom asked, yet he 
showed no embarrassment in giving it now. 

““A woman,” he said, “should be a man’s 
comrade. That’s the New England idea, and 
I believe it’s the best. There’s my Aunt Min, 
for example. Her husband was a sea captain, 
and she’s told me a lot about the way they 
lived. They always shared everything, they 
shared their work and they shared their play, 
and that’s always seemed to me the best way. 
And when I hear people talking about the 
slavery of woman and the tyranny of man, I 
think that if all the women were like my Aunt 
Min, there couldn’t be any tyranny. She has 
a kind of dignity that no man would care to 
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disturb. And she has a lot of sense. She 
never shirked, and since her husband wags 
drowned at sea, she has lived right on in that 
fine big way. And I don’t believe that Aunt 
Min is the only woman of that kind in New 
England—there are hundreds just ike 
her——”’ 


“PRIMITIVE women—” Christabel my. 
mured. She was feeling a hot flame of 

anger. How dared he put before her gues 

as his ideal, a woman of his poor, plain family! 

But her husband’s eyes were meeting hers 
squarely. ‘‘Aunt Min isn’t primitive,” he 
said, ‘‘she’s well read, and she has a mind like 
a man’s. Yet she is as tender-hearted— 
There aren’t many in Marblehead, who haye 
had trouble, that haven’t felt Aunt Min’s 
arms about them.” 

Andy spoke with simple eloquence. Christ- 
abel was Stirred and alsoa little shaken. Andy’s 
ideal seemed so disconcertingly unlike herself, 

Bunnie had, however, thrown himself into 
the breach. ‘‘Women are so high above us,” 
his eyes were on Christabel in her white gown, 
half obscured by the golden mist of the candles 
on the tea-table, “that it is for us to kneel at 
their feet a5 

“Nonsense,” said Ursula, “the average 
woman isn’t any better than the average man, 
She is just as struggling and human as he js, 
Only right now she is ahead of him in this— 
that she has the vision, just as certain men 
have had it in times past when they have 
pushed towards their ideals. Now it’s the 
woman’s ideal that must be pushed for the 
saving of nations———” 

“But women are too fine to fight— 

Andy broke in. “I don’t agree with you 
there, Betts. Women are finer who fight. 
There’s nothing which so takes the fineness 
from a man or a woman as to receive and never 
give. And just now it is the fighting women 
who are giving. They are giving up ease and 
the protection which they crave for the sake of 
those who haven’t the ease and who are not 
protected.” 

And now it was Ursula and Andy against 
Bunnie and Christabel. Christabel was 
backed in her arguments by all the old tradi- 
tions of old Baltimore. 

“My father,” she said finally, *‘ would have 
spread his cloak for my mother’s little feet. 
He was chivalrous, courteous—the kind of 
man who looked upon his wife as too dear to 
face the storms.” 

She hesitated, for it came to her like a blow 
that her mother had had to face the storms, 
as she had had to face them after her mother 
died. Her father, with all his chivalry, had 
lacked some masculine force which would have 
made him protective. And Andy, if he was 
nothing else, was protective, and might there 
not be something of chivalry in his masculine 
ability to shield her from that which she had 
suffered because of her father’s dreams? 

“The men of Baltimore,” she struggled to 
continue, caught frantically at the argument 
and broke down in a flare of irritation, “the 
men of Baltimore were—gentlemen——” 

Ursula, speaking afterwards to her sister of 
the moment which followed Christabel’s 
speech, said, “I think it would have been 
kinder, Rhoda, if she had struck him. It was 
a horrid thing to say, and it was aimed so 
plainly at him. He’s worth a dozen of her. 
He’s big in the kind of way few men are. If 
she knew—how she could have a romance 
that would touch the stars! But she doesn’t 
know. And she’ll go on letting Bunnie Betts 
take up her time—she’s 


” 


s ashamed of her hus- 
band, and to think that he is wasted on 
her——” 


RHODA brought her back to the beginning. 
“What happened?” 

““There was a dead silence, and then he 
changed the subject. I carried him off pres- 
ently to the music-room—and we danced. 
He’s taking lessons—trying to bring himself 
down to her level, I suppose, instead of forcing 
her up to his ag ia 

Rhoda considered the case. “She isnt 
awake yet, and she isn’t in love. Love might 
make a different woman of her.” 

“Nothing could make a different woman 
out of her. She’s a selfish little pig, Rhoda.” 

And so, as I have said, Ursula was to blame 
for what happened, for when she carried Andy 
off to the music-room, Christabel was left alone 
with Bunnie, and before Bunnie left, she had 
told him that she would run away with him. 

She did it in spite of her old Baltimore 
conscience, in spite of her memories of her 
little Maryland mother, and she did it because 
Bunnie, catching her in a moment of white 
heat, piped his little tune of romance and 
made her feel quite suddenly and seriously 
that she was a neglected wife, and that her 
husband could never make her happy. . 

“And what is life for,’’ asked Bunnie serl- 
ously, “except for happiness? And we shall 
find it, you and I, Christabel, in the depths of 
some forest—at the top of some high moun- 
tain.” . 

It is really to be questioned if Bunnie 
meant what he said, but he thought that he 
meant it, and Christabel thought that he 

(Continued on page 110) 
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After the dinner, Maillard’s After Dinner Mints—al- 
though by no means to be confined to that particular 
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(| Come Out of 


“Come in here at once,” he said sternly. 

Mrs. Falkener sank into a chair. 

“This is really too much,” she said, making 
fluttering gestures with her hands. “Even 
you, Burton, will admit this is too much. 
Stand by me, Solon.” 

“Don’t say even I, Mrs. Falkener,” re- 
turned Crane, “‘as if I had been indifferent 
to your comfort.” 

“Don’t be so excited, Mother,” said Cora. 
“You know it probably isn’t my hat at all. 
Lily has probably been copying mine.” 

Mrs. Falkener shook her head. 

“T should know a Diane Duruy model 
anywhere,” she said. 

At this moment, Lily entered, and good 
temper did not beam from her countenance. 

“T had permission from Smithfield to go 
out,” she began defiantly. ‘Smithfield sent 
me over to look up a boy to replace Brin—” 

“The trouble is not over your going out,” 
said Crane. 

“What is the trouble, then?” 

“The trouble,” said Mrs. Falkener, seeing 
Crane hesitate for a word, ‘‘is that you have 
on my daughter’s hat.” 

“Your daughter’s hat!” said Lily con- 
temptuously. ‘Nothing of the kind.” 

Mrs. Falkener turned to Tucker. 

“This is intolerable. This is insufferable,” 
she cried. ‘‘To have that woman standing 
there in Cora’s hat, which I chose myself and 
paid forty-five dollars for at a sale, and cheap, 
too, for a Diane Duruy model; to stand there 
and tell me I don’t know the hat when [I 
see it—” 

“Cora,” said Crane, “is that your hat?” 

“Why, yes, I’m afraid it is,” answered 
Cora, rather reluctantly. 

“Lily, have you any explanation to make?” 
he asked. 

“None at all,” replied the housemaid, 
looking like white granite. 

“‘Cora,”’ said Crane, “you did not by any 
chance say anything that could have led Lily 
to believe you meant to give her the hat?” 

Miss Falkener smiled. 

“No,” she said. “‘My mother would not 
encourage such a generous impulse in regard 
to a French hat.” 

“Then, Lily,” said Burton, “‘take off the 
hat, and give it back to Miss Falkener, and 
go and pack your things and be out of the 
house in an hour.” 

“You must have her luggage searched,” 
said Tucker. 

‘*Give the hat back!” cried Mrs. Falkener. 
“What good will that do? Do you suppose 
that I would ever let Cora put it on her head 
again, after that woman has worn it? She 
may as well keep it now.” 

“T shall,” answered Lily. “It’s mine.” 

The girl’s determination impressed Crane 
more than it did the others, though even he 
could not see any loop-hole of escape for her. 
He rang the bell, and when Smithfield 
appeared, he said: 

“Smithfield, I have dismissed Lily. We 
found her leaving the house in one of Miss 
Falkener’s hats.” 

“Oh, begging your pardon, no, sir,” said 
Smithfield. ‘It is really not Miss Falkener’s 
hat. Surely, Lily, you explained it?” 

“T don’t care to speak to them at all,” 
answered Lily. 

“Oh, that’s no way to speak to your em- 
ployers, my girl,” said Smithfield. “‘The 
explanation is this, sir: I understand those 
great French houses send out many hats 
alike, sir, and this one was given to Lily by a 
friend, by Mes. Crosslett-Billington, to be 
exact, sir, she thinking it a trifle youthful for 
herself after she had bought it, and I can’t 
but say she was right, sir, she being a lady now 
nearing sixty, though hardly looking forty- 
five. The first evening the ladies came, sir, 
when Lily had done unpacking their things, 
she mentioned in the kitchen that Miss 
Falkener had a hat similar to her own, and 
we all advised her, sir, under the circum- 
stances, not to wear it during the ladies’ 
stay, as being more suitable and respectful; 
and she agreed not to, but young women 
when they have pretty things, dear me, sir, 
they do like to wear them, and that I presume 
is why she put on the hat, in spite of our 
warnings, and I’m sure she regrets it heartily, 
sir 


“J don’t,” said Lily. “I’m right glad I 
did.” 








“Tut, tut,” said Smithfield, “no way to 
answer, no way to answer.” 

“Cora,” Crane said, “would you go up and 
see if your hat is in your room?” Cora agreed 
and left the room at once. 

Complete silence reigned until she returned. 
She was carrying in her hand a hat, the exact 
duplicate of that which the housemaid wore. 
They looked from one to another. Lily’s 
triumph was complete. 

“Lily,” said Crane, ‘an apology seems to 
be due to you, which I have great pleasure 
in offering you, but I must say that if you had 
been just a trifle more civil, the whole mistake 
might have been cleared up sooner and more 
agreeably.” 

“TI think it outrageous,” observed Mrs. 
Falkener, rising, “I think it perfectly out- 
rageous that any servant should own a hat 
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which anywhere but at a special 
have cost sixty or seventy dollars’ = 

“And now [’ll tell you what I think out. 
rageous,” said Lily, her soft Southern drawl 
taking on a certain vigour, “and that js that 
— — calling themselves 
should be free to browbeat and insult 
as much as they please—”’ — 

“Shut up, Lily,” said Smithfield, but she 
paid no attention. 

““No,” she said, “‘no one knows what I've 
put up with from this insolent old harri 
and now I am going to say what I think.” 

“Oh, no, Lily,” said Crane, taking her b 
the arm, ‘“‘you really are not. We're all . 
for the incident, but really, you know you 
can’t be allowed to talk like that.” 

“But, Mr, Crane,” drawled Lily, “yoy 
don’t appreciate what a dreadful woman she 
is—no one could who did not have to hook her 
up every evening.” 

Between Smithfield and Crane, she was 
hustled out of the room. 

Alone in the hall, Crane and his butler 
held a consultation. 

“She’s got to go, Smithfield. Why in the 
world wouldn’t she hold her tongue? Poor 
girl, I felt every sympathy with her.” 

“Oh, sir,” exclaimed Smithfield, “what 
shall we do? Jane-Ellen and I really can’t 
run the house entirely alone, sir.”’ 

“Of course not, of course not,” Burton 
answered. ‘“‘You must get some more ser. 
vants. Get as many as you please—black, 
white, or red—but for heaven’s sake get the 
kind that won’t be impertinent to Mrs, 
Falkener.” 

Smithfield shook his head. 

“That’s a kind will be hard to find, sir, 
begging your pardon,”’ he observed. 

Crane thought it best to ignore this remark. 


7 tell you what to do,” he said. “Call up 

Mr. Eliot and say we should all be glad to 
accept his invitation to lunch to-day if he can 
still have us. That will give you a little time 
to look about you. By to-morrow you ought 
to be able to find some one.” 

He waited to get Eliot’s answer before he 
returned to the sitting-room, where he saw 
that Tucker and Mrs. Falkener had had a 
long, comfortable talk about their grievances 
and their own general righteousness. H: 
hated to break into the calm that had suc- 
ceeded by announcing that they were all 
going out to lunch. 

“Burton,” said Mrs. Falkener, directing 
a stern glance at her daughter, “‘I explained 
to you yesterday that was an invitation I did 
not care to accept.” 

“T know,” said Crane, “‘but my household 
is now so short-handed that it seemed a ques- 
tion of lunching out or getting no lunch at all. 
If you really object to going to Eliot’s, I dare 
say they could give you something cold at 
home, if you did not mind that. 

“You will come, won’t you, Cora?” 

“With pleasure,”’ answered Cora. 

Crane’s manner was unusually decisive, and 
Mrs. Falkener saw that it was time to make 
things smooth. 

“Oh, no,” she said. “No, if you are all 
going, I shall go, too. Only, home is so 
delightful, I hate the thought of leaving it.” 

“It hasn’t seemed very delightful to me 
for the past few minutes,” answered Burton, 
“but I’m glad if you’ve enjoyed it.” 

“Ah, Burton, my dear, you take these 
things too seriously,” replied Mrs. Falk- 
ener. “A little trouble with the servants— 
an everyday occurrence in a woman’s life. 
You of the stronger sex must not let it worry 
you so much. When you've kept house as 
many years as I have, you'll learn that the 
great thing is to be firm from the beginning. 
That’s the only criticism I could make of 
you, Burt, a little weak, a little weak.” 

Tucker here rose, pressing his hand over 
his eyes. 

“T think, if you don’t mind, I won't go,” 
he said. “I’ve a slight headache. Oh, 
nothing much, but I’ll lunch quietly here, if 
you'll let me—a slice of cold meat and a g 
of sherry is all I shall require.” 

If Crane were weak, he did not look so at 
this moment. : 

“T am sorry, Solon,” he answered, “‘but it 
would be very much more convenient if you 
went with us.” He had no intention of leav- 
ing Tucker alone in the house with Jane-Ellen, 
while Smithfield was scouring the countryside 
for fresh servants. z 

“T’m not thinking so much of myself,” said 
Tucker, “but of you. I fear I should not be 
much of an addition to the party.” £ 

“But I think of you, Tuck,” answered his 
host. ‘What in the world would there be 
for you to do at home, except talk to the 
cook?” 

A clear conscience would probably have 
enabled Tucker to answer this thrust with 
resolution and dignity, but unhappily 
conscience was not clear, and so he said, rather 
ungraciously, that of course he would go 
Crane wished him to, but that— F 

Crane, however, did not allow him to finish 
his sentence. “ 

“Thank you,” he said briskly. ‘That will 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Club Cocktails | 

The introduc- | 
tion to the hospi- 
table board can be 
achieved under no 
more auspicious cir- 
cumstances than 
through the me- 
dium of Club Cock- 
tails. It is the right 
start that portends 
a successful end. 


Experts blend 
th e choicest 
liquors, mix 
them to mea- 
sure, age them 
to smoothness 
in the wood. 


All varieties at your dealer’s. 


G.F.HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
New York London 
















Importers of the famous Brand's 
-1 Sauce 
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The Lining 
of a Garment 
is Important 


HE moment it ges out 
shapeliness and smart- 
ness disappear. 


Make certain that your new 
suit or wrap—whether you 
buy it ready-to-wear or 
have it made—is lined with 
Goetz* Silk. These linings 
are guaranteed to give satis- 
factory service, and fre- 
quently outlast the garment. 


The utility of Goetz Silks 
does not stop at linings— 
their sheen, softness and cor- 
rect weight make them ideal 
for gowns, dresses and waists. 


Identify Goetz Silks yourself 
by the name Goetz woven 
in white in the selvage. 


GOETZ SILK MFG. CO. 
Madison Avenue and 34th Street 
New York City 


© "Gets" 











Mme. ROSE 
Gowns Remodeled 





You will be delighted 


I will take your discarded gowns 
and remodel them into Stun- 
ning Up-to-the-Minute Crea- 
tions at very reasonable prices. 





Send your gown to me for an 
estimate. I will give you price 
and full particulars by return 
mail. If the price does not meet 
with your approval, I will re- 
turn gown to you express pre- 


paid. 


Mme. ROSE 


“The Shop That Brings 
Paris to Your Door.” 


49 West 37th Street, New York City 
Telephone Greeley 4073 
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a) 
Are You as Old as You Look? 


*‘Why is not the skin of your face 
as fair and firm as that of your body? 
If you look older than you are, it is 
because you are not doing what you 
should to help nature. My exercises in 


Physical Culture 
for the Face 


do for the face what my exercises for 
the body have done for the health and 
figures of 75,000 women. Results are 
quick and marvelous. In six or ten min- 
utes a day you can do more with these 
exercises at home than massage will 
accomplish in an hour a day in a 
beauty parlor. *—Susanna Cocroft. 


Miss Cocroft, after years of experience, has 
prepared the instructions for this course, in- 
cluding also the care of the Hair, Eyes, 
Hands and Feet, 


Wrinkles Sallow, Freckled Skin 
Double Chin andruff 
Tired Eyes Thin, Oily Hair 


Flabby, Thin Neck Pouches Under Eyes 
Crow’s Feet Sagging Facial Muscles 
Pimples Tender, Inflamed Feet 


and many other blemishes are relieved and 
overcome. The expression is invigorated, 
the skin cleared, the hair made glossy, more 
abundant, the eyes stronger and brighter, 
the fect comfortable, hands smooth. Our 
pupils look 10 years younger after our 
course. Write for FREE booklet today. 


Grace-Mildred Culture Course 
624 S. Michigan Ave., Dept. 4, CHICAGO 


























STEINWAY 


penoM the very beginning of a musical 
education, nothing is so important as a 
correct appreciation of tone. Hence the 
child should receive its early impressions 
from a Steinway Piano. 


The exquisite Steinway tone is recognized as 
ideal, and it has made this instrument world- 
famous. Superior craftsmanship builds the 
Steinway for lifetime usage and all the 
strain of “practice years” does not make its 
action uneven or lessen its sweetness and 
resonance of tone. 


Under these circumstances, no other instru- 
ment is “good enough to begin on.” Con- 
sider, too, that a Steinway costs but little 
more than an ordinary “good” piano. 
Style V, the new Upright, is offered at the 
lowest price ever asked for a Steinway. 


We shall be glad to send you, free, illustrated litera- 
ture and the name of your nearest Steinway dealer. 


STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., NEW YORK 











BERTHA 
GOWNS 





17-19 WEST 45thST. 
NEW YORK 
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Come Out of 


the Kitchen! 


| (Continued from page 80) 


be delightful. We shall be starting at ralf- 
| past twelve.” 

LIOT’S large library, to which Crane and 

his party were led on their arrival, looked 

as only a room can look which has been 
occupied for several hours by a number of 
idle men. All the sofa cushions were on the 
| floor, all the newspapers were on the sofas, 
| cigarette ashes were everywhere, and the air 
was heavy with a combination of wood and 
tobacco smoke, everybody’s hair was ruffled, 
as if they had all been sitting on the back of 
their heads, and Eliot, himself, now standing 
commandingly on the hearth-rug, was saying: 

“Yes, and he did not have a sound leg when 
he bought him, and that must have been in 
1909, for I remember it was the last year I 
went to Melton—” He broke off reluctantly 
to greet his guests. 

Lefferts, who looked peculiarly neat and 
fresh among his companions, approached 
Burton, who was beside Mrs. Falkener. 

“They have been talking for three hours,” 
he observed, “about a splint on the nigh fore- 

| leg of a grey horse that doesn’t belong to 
any of them. Sit down, Mrs. Falkener, and 
let us have a little rational conversation. 
Doesn’t that idea attract you?” 

“Not particularly, since you ask me,” 
replied Mrs. Falkener, not deigning even to 
look at the poet, but sweeping her head about 
slowly as if scanning vast horizons. 

“The rational doesn’t attract you,” Lefferts 
went on cheerfully. ‘“‘Well, then, we must try 
something else. How about the fantastic- 
sardonical, or the comic-fantastical, or even 
better, the——” 

But Mrs. Falkener, uttering a slight excla- 
mation of impatience, moved away. 

Lefferts turned to Crane, with his unruffled 
smile. 

‘She doesn’t like me,” he said. 


“ (ORA,” he added, very slightly raising his 
voice so as to attract the attention of 
Miss Falkener, who immediately approached 
them, ‘Cora, why is it your mother hates me 
so much?” 
“She certainly does,” returned Cora 
| frankly. “‘ You know, Leonard, you are really 
rather stupid with her. You always begin by 
| saying things she doesn’t understand, and of 
| course no one likes that.” 
Lefferts sighed. 
“You see, she stimulates me so tremen- 
dously. One gets used to just merely boring 
or depressing one’s friends, but to be actively 
hated is exciting. People who have lived 
| through blood feuds and tong wars tell you 
| that there is no excitement comparable to it. 
I feel a little like the leader of a tong when- 
ever I meet Mrs. Falkener. Cora, would you 
belong to my tong, or would you feel loyalty 
demanded your remaining in your mother’s?” 

They went in to luncheon before Cora was 
obliged to answer, and here Lefferts con- 
trived to sit next to her by the comparatively 
simple expedient of making the man who had 
already seated himself at her side get up and 
yield him the place. 

Crane, sitting between his host and another 
man, enjoyed a period of quiet. Without his 





exactly arranging it, a definite plan for the 
afternoon was growing up in his mind—a plan 
which, it must be confessed, had been first 


| suggested by Tucker’s idea of staying at home, 








a plan based on a vision of Jane-Ellen and 
Willoughby holding the kitchen in solitary 
state. 

Crane knew that luncheons at Eliot’s were 
long ceremonies. Food was served and eaten 
slowly, one sat a long time over coffee and 
cigars, and at the smallest encouragement, 
Eliot would bring out his grandfather’s 
Madeira. And after that you were unusually 
lucky if you escaped a visit to the stables, and 
that meant the whole afternoon. 

So he awaited a good opportunity after 
lunch was over, when Tucker, under pre- 
tense of reading a newspaper, had sunk into 


| a comfortable doze, and Mrs. Falkener, while 


carrying on a fairly connected conversation 


| with Eliot, was really concentrated on pre- 


venting Lefferts from taking Cora into 
another room. This was Crane’s chance. He 
slipped into the hall, found his coat and hat, 
unearthed his chauffeur and motor, and drove 
quickly home, sending back the car at once 


| to wait for the others. 


He did not, as his impulse was, go in the 
kitchen way. He did not want to do anything 
that might annoy Jane-Ellen. At the same 


| time, he rebelled at the notion of having 


always to offer an excuse for seeing her, as if 
he were so superior a being that he had to 


| explain how he could stoop to the level of 














The next Bazar will be the Christmas Gifts Number; incidentally, 

it will be the largest issue that Harper’s Bazar has ever published. 

Price 25 cents. To ensure receiving it promptly on publication, 
and ata very considerable saving in cost, read page 9. 
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her society. He wanted to say frankly that 
he had come home because he wanted more 
than anything in the world to see her again. 


| "THE first thing he noticed as he went up the 


steps of the piazza was Willoughby sleep- 


ing in the warm afternoon sun. Then he was 


| aware of the sound of a victrola playing dance 


music. The hall-door stood wide open; he 
looked in. Smithfield and Jane-Ellen were 
dancing. 


Though no dancer himself, Crane had never 
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been aware of any prejudice on the subj 
indeed, he had sometimes thought that 
who protested were more dangerously sug. 
gestive than the dances themselves. But now 
he felt a wave of protest sweep over 
the closeness, the identity of intention, 
seemed to him an intolerable form of intj 

The two were quite unconscious of if 
presence, and he stood there for 
minutes, stood there, indeed, until Jane. 
Ellen’s hair fell down and she had to stop to 
rearrange it. She looked very pretty as she 
stood panting and putting it up again, but she 
exerted no attraction upon Crane. Dj 
he thought, was all he now felt. One did 
after all, as he told himself, enter into com- 
petition with one’s own butler. 

He went quietly away, ordered a horse 
and went foralongride. Aman not very 
moved emotionally, he had never experienced 
the sensation of jealousy, and he now 
posed himself to have reached as calm g 
judgment as any in his life. Everything he 
had ever heard to Jane-Ellen’s dise 
every intimation of Tucker’s, every sneer 
Mrs. Falkener’s, came back to him now, He 
would like to have sent for her and in the most 
scathing terms told her what he thought of 
her—an interview which he imagined as very 
different from his former reproof. But he 
decided it would be simpler and more dignified , 
never to notice her in any way again. On this 
decision he at last turned his horse’s head 
homeward. 

Smithfield let him in, as calm and imper. 
turbable as ever. 

“Your afternoon been satisfactory, Smith- 
field?”’ inquired his employer. 

Smithfield stared. 

“IT beg pardon, sir?” 

“Have you succeeded in finding a boy to 
replace Brindlebury?” 

The butler’s face cleared. 

“Oh, yes, I believe I have—not a boy, 
exactly, but quite an elderly man, but one 
who promises to do, sir.” 

““Good.”’ Crane turned away, but the man 
followed him. 

““Miss Falkener asked me to tell you when 
you came in, sir, that she would be glad of a 
word with you. She’s in your office.” 

Crane stood absolutely still for a second or 
two, and as he stood, his jaw slowly set, as he 
took a resolution. Then he opened the door 
of his office and went in. 

Two personalities sometimes advance to 
a meeting with intentions as opposite as those 
of two trains on a single track. Crane and 
Cora were both too much absorbed in their 
own aims to observe the signals of the other. 

“Cora,” began Crane, with all the solem- 
nity of which the two syllables were capable. 

“Oh, Burton,” cried the girl, “why did 
you leave Mr. Eliot’s like that? 
worried me so much. Did anything happen 
to annoy you? What was it?” 

“T sent the car right back for you.” 

“Tt wasn’t the car I wanted.” 

Crane began at once to feel guilty, the form 
of egotism hardest to eradicate from the 
human heart. 

“T’m sorry if I seemed rude, my dear Cora. 
I thought you were settled and content with 
Lefferts. I did not suppose any one would 
notice F 

“Your absence? O, Burt!” 





E BECAME aware of a suppressed excite- 

ment, an imminent outburst of some sort. 
A sudden terror swept over him, terror of the 
future, of the deed he was about to do, terror 
even of this strange and utterly unknown 
woman whom he was about to make a part 
of his daily life, as long as days existed. For 
a second he had an illusion that he had never 
seen, never spoken to her before, and as he 
struggled against this queer abnormality, he 
heard that in set, clear and not ill-chosen 
terms he was asking her to marry him. 

She clasped her hands together. r 

“Oh, it’s just what I was trying to prevent. 

“To prevent?” 

“Burt, I’ve treated you so badly.” 

He looked at her without expression. | 

“Well, let’s get the facts before we decide 
on that.” : 

The facts, Cora intimated, were terrible. 
She was already engaged. 

“To Lefferts?” 

She nodded tragically. 

Crane felt a strong inclination to laugh 
The world took on a new aspect. Reality 
returned with a rush, and with it a strong, 
friendly affection for Cora. He hardly heard 
her long and passionate self-justification. 
She knew, she said, that she had given him 
every encouragement. Well, the truth was 
she had simply made up her mind to marty 
him; nothing would have pleased her mother 
more, but she did not intend to shelter her- 
self behind obedience to her mother; she had 
intended to do it for her own ends. 

“That was what I tried to tell you last 
evening in the garden, Burt. I deliberately 
schemed to marry you, but you mustnt 
think I did not like and admire you, ™ 
a way 

“There’s only one way, Cora.” 

(Continued on page 84) 
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373 Fifth Ave., New York 


Philadelphia, 1120 Walnut St. 
Kansas City, Waldheim Bidg. - San Francisco, 330 Sutter St. 
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Training the Childish Figure to 
Healthful, Symmetrical Womanhood 


can best be accomplished by the use of the 


Child’s Models, an illustration of one of which is shown at the left. 
This is a very soft, lightly-boned—yet serviceable corset, correctly 
proportioned for a growing girl’s first corset. 

By proper corseting from the first, the girl’s figure can be developed 
ideally. Many women of the present generation might today have 
health, and figures approaching their ideals, if they had always from 
childhood been properly corseted. 


This Fall, as always, the Goodwin models express the highest achievements of 
the art. There is a model for every type designed to enhance the attractiveness of 
the well-poised, well-trained figure, or to correct the results of improper corseting. 


Prices from $3.50 to $50. 


Corsets Made to Meet Your Individual Requirements 


Send waist, bust and hip measurements and a corset will be forwarded for your inspection, 
or if a Goodwin Shop is located in your city, you will be advised where a per- 
sonal fitting can be had. Ask for 
Catalog V, and other valuable 
information pertaining to the Art 
of Corsetry. 


Corsets of Every 
Description 
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Im three finishes: 
Verde Bronze, a dull 
reen; Statuary 
onze, a medium 
brown: and Old Gold. 
Patented and manu- 
factured by us under 
exclusive license. 
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ARMOR BRONZE 


For his Christmas 
—or your own 


This Diamond 
Book Match 
Stand and Smok- 
er’s Tray solves 
at least one gift 
problem for you. 
Made in the 
artistic 





a seamless armor of pure 
bronze cast over an everlasting core 


It is something you have never 
been able to get before. Econom- 
ical and safe too, as the matches 
cannot fall out. It is easy 
to fill and requires no cleaning. 
This new idea in match stands, 
and many other Armor Bronze 
Specialties —Lamps and Lighting Fixtures 
Trays, Table Pieces and Art Objects— 
are on sale at the better department stores, 
china and novelty shops and jewelers’. 

T sent prepaid by us on receipt of price. 


ihe popularity of Armor Bronze has given rise 
yeror imitations. To protect the purchaser 
Monae of genuine Armor Bronze will be 

7 ped with our mark, the shield and in- 
scribed circle. 


Our magnificent catalogue sent on request. 
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a pair 





“The Jester” book-end is a whimsical fel- 
low who will give an added charm to your 
library table. A tasteful wedding present 
ora seasonable remembrance. Price $5 
a pair, in Verde Bronze or Statuary 






Bronze. 


NATIONAL METALIZING CO., 333 Fourth Avenue (near 25th St.), N. Y. 
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The voice of authority says ‘“‘better babies” should have less handling— 
more freedom and fresh air. The same voice of authority endorses 
the Baby Cariole because it accomplishes this and much more, 


Do you want to keep your baby healthy—-happy—safe and comfortable every 
minute of the time—day or night—winter or summer—indoors or out? The Baby 
Cariole will do that. 

The threefold advantages of the Baby Cariole—Bassinet, Crib and play yard— 
make it a practical economy, as well as a 
boon to both baby and mother. 

The Baby Cariole is made light but 
strong—easily and quickly set up without 
tools ——collapses into neat package for 
traveling or storage. 


Remember the name—The Baby Cariole 
Approved by Good Housekeeping Institute 

Whether you have a baby or not, we want 
you to know all about the Baby Cariole, also 
about our famous Toys that Teach. Write to- 
day for our Free Booklet. 

The Baby Cariole and our Toys that Teach are 
sold by leading dealers everywhere. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, write us and we will see that 
you are supplied. Write for the booklets anyway. 


THE EMBOSSING CO. 
2 Pruyn St., Albany, N. Y. ys thatTe 
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“Sweets to the Sw 
tion could better comm 
and ruby lips? 










and what confec- 
ent smiling eyes 
Thextrisp, fragile wafers— 
the rich, creamy centers of Nabisco Sugar 
Wafers make these dessert sweets beloved 
\  byall. Inten-centandtwenty-five-cent tins. 


} FESTINO—An almond-shaped dessert confection 
, with a sweetened-cream filling of almond flavor. 


“NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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FOR COMFORT 











Near Fifth Avenue 





+: FOR STYLE 
WE EXCEL 


Why not combine Comfort with Style? 


MEN’S AND WOMEN’S SHOES 
FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


Ready Made and to Measure 


For more than fifty years Dr. P. Kahler & Sons have manu- 
factured the highest grade “Comfort Shoes,”’ and during their 
many years of experience and careful study they have found a 
method of constructing shoes, combining comfort with style. 


A half century in bringing both ideas to perfection. 


All styles are exclusive, and prices conservative, rang- 
ing from $7 upwards. 


Custom Shoes a Specialty. 


Makers of the famous “Kahler Comfort Shoe,” 
also those with special regard to fitting de- 
formities of the feet. 


DR. P. KAHLER & SONS, 15 & 17 West 44th St., New York 


Catalog Upon Request 


Telephone Bryant 6834 








Jerrals 


Magic Face Paste 


Effaces wrinkles, removes 
tell-tale crow’s feet from 
about* the corners of the 
eyes, strengthens drooping 
facial muscles and leaves the 
skin caressingly soft and 
colorful. The famed paste 
used by opera stars. Results 
instantaneous. 


One Dollar a Jar 












The Ferrol System 2°2.%ss* 2d 8 











RITE for your free 
copy, now. Contains jf 
120 pages of distinctive and 
inique Oriental objects—many jj 
in actual colors, Including ki- 
monos, evening coats, wadded 
robes for men and women, 
bags, Orienta! slippers, 
shawls, scarfs, purses jewelry, i 
. fvories, novelties, 


nese toweling, crepes, table 
covers, calendars, stationery, 
Oriental delicacies, furniture, silks, lamps, 


rugs, tea sets an 
thousands of «things Oriental’’. Write now as edition is limited. 
Address Department 17. 


A-A-VANTINE-&-CO-Inc- 


Fifth Avenue & 39th Street, New York 


The Largest Oriental Store in The World. 
Established 1866. 
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This sent her off again into the depths of 
self-abasement. She had no excuse to offer, 
she kept protesting, and offered a dozen; 
the most potent being her uncertainty of 
Crane’s own feelings for her. 

“You behaved so strangely for a man in 
love, Burt,” she wailed, “‘I was never sure.” 

“In the sense you mean, I was not in love 
with you, Cora.” 

“And yet, you want to marry me?” 

“In your own words, I liked and admired 
you, but I was not in love. The humiliating 
truth is, my dear girl, that I was so fatuous as 
to believe that you were fond of me.” 

There was a short silence, and then Cora 
exclaimed candidly: 

“Aren’t people queer! Here I have been 
worrying myself sick over my treatment of 
you, and now that I find you are not made 
unhappy by it, do you know what I feel? 
Disappointed, disappointed somehow, that 
you don’t love me!” 

Crane laughed. 

“T also,” he said, “have been slightly 
oppressed by the responsibility of your 
fancied affection, and I, too, am conscious 
of a certain flatness in facing the truth.” 

Cora hardly listened. 

“Tt seems so queer you don’t love me,” 
she murmured. ‘“‘Why don’t you love me, 
Burt?” 

At this they both laughed, and went on 
presently to the more detailed consideration 
of Cora’s affairs. She and Lefferts had met 
the winter before; she had not liked him at 
first, prejudiced perhaps by the fact that he 
was a poet, and that he pretended to dislike 
all the things she cared for, but she had found, 
almost at once, that he understood more 
about the things he hated than most men did 
about their favourite topics. 

“He’s really wonderful, Burt,” she said. 
“He understands everything, every one. Do 
you know, he told me yesterday that I needn’t 
worry about you—that you weren’t in love 
with me. Only I did not believe him. He 
said: ‘What confuses you, my dear, is that 
Crane is undoubtedly in love, one sees that 
clearly enough, but not with you.’” 

“He did not just hit it there, though,” 
answered Crane, in a rather feeble tone. 
Cora, however, was in a condition of mind in 
which it was not difficult to distract her, and 
she continued without paying any further 


| attention to the example of Lefferts’ extraor- 


dinary insight. She went on to say that she 
had had no idea that she was in love, until 


| one day when she found herself speaking of it 


as if it had always been. Crane asked about 
Lefferts’ worldly prospects, which turned out 
to be extremely dark. Had he a profession? 
Yes, such a strange one for a poet—he was an 
expert statistician, but, Cora sighed, there 
did not seem to be a very large demand 
for his abilities. 

Among the many minor responsibilities in- 
herited fro... his father, Crane remembered 
a statistical publication. He immediately 
offered its editorship to Lefferts. Cora’s 
answer was to fling her arms about his neck. 

“Oh, Burt,” she said, “‘you really are an 
angel!”’ 

It was Crane’s idea of what would have 
happened if Mrs. Falkener had entered at this 
moment, which she did not, that made him 
ask how matters stood in regard to her. 


“QHE doesn’t know,” answered Cora, “and 
I don’t think she even suspects, and I’m 
such a coward I can’t make up my mind to 
tell her. Every time I see Leonard he asks 
me if I have, and now he is threatening to 
do it himself, and that you know, Burt, would 
be fatal.” 
“Cora,” said Crane, “I am about to prove 


| that I am no fair weather friend. With your 


| he might have a word with her. 


permission, I will tell your mother.” 

No permission was ever more easily secured. 

It was now five o’clock, an hour when the 
elder lady became restless if not served with a 
little tea and attention. Crane rang and 
ordered tea for two served in the office, and 
then sent Smithfield to ask Mrs. Falkener if 
She and 
her daughter passed each other on the 
threshold. 

“How cozy this is,” she began as she 
seated herself by the fire. “‘Smithfield keeps 


| the silver bright, but I’m afraid he has no 


judgnent. Have you seen the man he has 
engaged instead of that dreadful boy?—why, 
he’s so old and lame he can hardly get up and 
down stairs. He’ll never do, Burton, take my 
word for that.” 

“IT have something more serious to say to 
you than the discussion of domestic matters, 
Mrs. Falkener,” said Crane; and for one of 
the few times in her life, Mrs. Falkener forgot 
that the house contained such a thing as 
servants. A more important idea took 
possession of her attention. 

Burton began to speak about romance. 
He said he did not know exactly how an older 


| generation than his looked at such questions; 


| 
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for his own part, he regarded himself in many 
ways as a practical and hard-headed man, and 
yet more and more he found himself gravita- 
ting to the belief that romance, love, the 


drawing together for mutual strength ang 
happiness of two individuals, was the op} 
basis for individual life. People talked of the 
modern taste for luxury; to his mind there 
was no luxury like a congenial companj 
no hardship like having to go through life 
without it. Love—did Mrs. Falkener 
believe in love? 
“Do I believe in love, my dear Burt?” she 
cried. “What else is there to believe jg? 
No girl, no nice girl, ever marries for any 
other reason. Oh, they try sometimes to be 
mercenary, but they don’t succeed. | could 
never forgive a woman for considering 
anything else.” 
“T thought you would feel like that,” saig 
Crane. “I thought Cora was wrong in think. 
ing you would oppose her. For, prudent or 
not from a worldly point of view, there is no 
doubt that she and Lefferts are in love,” 
The blow was a cruel one, and perhaps 
cruelly administered. Mrs. Falkener, even ip 
the first instant of disaster, saw and took 
the only way out. Love, yes. But this was 
not love, this was a mere infatuation op 
one side, and a dark and wicked plot on the 
other. She would never forgive Burton 
never, for being a party to this scheme to 
throw her daughter, her dear Cora, into the 
arms of this adventurer. Burton, who had 
always professed such friendship for her! She 
would not stay another moment in his house. 
There was a six-thirty train to the North, and 
she and her misguided daughter would take it. 


CRAN E began to see why Cora, for all her 
physical courage, dreaded a disagreement 
with her mother. He himself felt as if an 
avalanche had passed over him, leaving him 
alive but dazed. 

Mrs. Falkener sat with her handkerchief 
pressed to her eyes, not so much to wipe 
away her tears, for she was not crying, but to 
shut out the sight of her perfidious young host. 

“‘Be so kind,” she directed from behind this 
veil, “‘as to give orders for the packing of 
my trunks, and let Cora know that we are 
leaving immediately.” 

Burton hesitated. 

“T am afraid, since the housemaid has left, 
there isn’t any one to pack for you, Mrs. 
Falkener,” he said. ‘‘Won’t you delay your 
going until to-morrow? I can’t bear to have 
you leave me like this.” 

Mrs. Falkener shook her head. 

“Call Solon,” she said. ‘No, don’t ask me 
to stay. And why, pray, can’t the cook make 
herself useful, for once?” 

Mrs. Falkener was not, of course, in a 
position to know that Crane would not at the 
moment stoop to ask any favour of Jane 
Ellen. He was glad of an excuse to escape, 
however, and summon Solon to take his place. 
He found Smithfield in the hall and explained 
to him that the ladies were called suddenly 
away, and then he himself walked down to 
the garage to arrange for their departure. 

When he came back he found the house 
in the sort of turmoil that only a thor- 
oughly executive woman in a bad temper 
can create. Smithfield, Cora and Jane-Ellen 
seemed to be all together engaged in pack- 
ing. Solon and the new man were running 
up and down stairs with forgotten books and 
coats and umbrellas, while Mrs. Falkener was 
exercising a general and unflattering super- 
vision of every one’s activities. To say the 
new man was running is inaccurate. Even 
Tucker’s dignified celerity hardly deserves 
such a word. But the new man, crippled and 
bent as he was, attained only such velocity as 
was consistent with a perfectly stiff left leg. 
Crane really felt he ought to interfere on his 
behalf, when he saw him labouring downstair? 
with heavy bags and bundles. He probably 
would have done so, had not his mind 
distracted by com‘ng unexpectedly upon a 
little scene in the upper hall. Cora was trying 
to press a fee into the hand of Jane-Ellen, 
and Jane-Ellen was refusing it. Both were 
flushed and embarrassed. 

“T wanted to give you this because—” 

“Oh, I couldn’t, really; I’ve not done 
any—” 

“Oh, you’ve been such a—” 

“Oh, no, Miss, I’ve not done—” 

The approach of Crane enabled the cook to 
escape. Cora turned to Burton. . 

“‘She’s worked so hard, and she wouldn't 
take a tip,” she said. ‘And you never felt 
anything like her little hands, Burt. It’s like 
touching a bird.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Crane. “I mean, they 
look so. I want just a word with you, Cora, 
he continued, rather rapidly. “I’m afraid J 
haven’t done you much good except that your 
mother is angrier with me than she is 
you, and that’s something.” , 

“Oh, I don’t care, now it’s over,” she 
answered. ‘And you'll tell Len this evening 
all that’s happened, and where to write to mé, 
and we shall both be grateful to you as long 
as we live.” F 

At this moment, Mrs. Falkener in hat, veil. 
and wrap swept out of her room, follow by 
Smithfield, Tucker and the old man, carry 
the last of her possessions. The moment 
departure had come. 


(To be continued in the December issue) 
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RESTORES acess: GRAY HAIR 


Faded or 
No matter how 
gray, faded, 
streaked or life- 
less it may be, 
only one applica- 
tion of LaGoutte- 
a-Goutte will re- 
i store the color to 
any shade of 
black, brown, drab or red. LaGoutte-a- 
Goutte is harmless, does not discolor the 
scalp, makes a lovely, rich, lasting color that 
does not fade or rub off on the pillow. Makes 
the hair soft and glossy, with a natural, 
full-of-life appearance, and the hair can 
be washed as usual. IT REQUIRES ONLY 
ONE APPLICATION AND NO AFTER SHAM- 
POO IS NECESSARY ; ta! es only a few min- 
utes, and can be applied yourself in the 
privacy of your home. Any one of 32 
shades you wish is given from the ONE 
package. Price, $1.25, postpaid. Order 
direct, or, if you’d first like to see how well 
it will appear on your hair 
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I'll Color It Without Charge 


Send me a Little 


Hair 


Cut ciose ww head and mention shade desired. 
If in the City, call and I'll apply color my- 
self. No charge for examination or advice. 29 
years’ experience. 


L. Pierre Valligny 

Dept. B9. 14 E. 44th St.. New York 

My “SHAMPOO DOUBLE” in delicately perfumed powder form, most 
cleansing and satisfactory shampoo made, 35 cents, postpaid. 


JAPAN ROSE BUSHES 


The Wonder of the World 
Rose Bushes with roses on them in8 weeks 
from the time the seed was planted, Itmay 
not seem possible but we GUARANTEE it 
tobeso, They will BLOOM EVERY TEN 
WEEKS, Winter or Summer, and when 3 
years old WILL have 5 or 6 hundred roxeson 
each bush. WILL GROW in the house IN 
WINTER as well as in the ground in &um- 
mer, ROSES ALL THE YEAR AROUND. 
kage of seed with 


directions and our 25¢, 50c and $1 


guarantee by mail. 


ALLE. Co., Dept. 18, 41 Park Row, N'Y. City 
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| To meet the demand for something different, we are 
eB constantly producing new designs which are exclusive 
_ to the shops of Peck & Peck. Our Fall showings of | 
= fancy hosiery for evening and street wear are especially 
__ comprehensive and attractive. 

EB The style illustrated is of fine French Silk, sheer and beau- 

Ea tiful, with new, neat open-work design. In black, white 

Fe | or in any color to match gown or slipper. $3.50 a pair. 

eS 


With references, we will be glad to open charge accounts, 
or send on approval, selections of plain or fancy hosiery 
for women, or socks and neckwear for gentlemen. 


Wine 





Illustrated booklet sent on request. 
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Belding’s Silks of 
Style and Quality 


This beautiful evening 
gown is made of Belding’s 
Guaranteed Taffeta: the 
coat is lined with Belding’s 


Guaranteed Satin. 

The peculiar charm and 
beauty of Pure Silk cannot be 
obtained with any other mate- 
rial. Adulterated Silks lack rich- 
ness and softness, soon split 
or tear and will not dry clean. 
Avoid disappointment and loss 
by using 


BELDING’S 
a ae 
FABRICS 


Guaranteed not to Rip 
Split or Tear 


Belding’s Silks are rich and 
soft in texture, distinctive in 
shadings and designs, superior 
in style and quality. 

Let the name OBELDINGSS 
woven in selvedge and Belding’s 
Guarantee Bell Tag attached to 
ready-to-wear garments be your § 
shopping guides. ; 

There is a Belding Silk Fabric 
for every purpose—Dress Silks, 
Lining Silks, Petticoat Silks, etc. 


Retail prices, $1.00, $1.25 and $1.50 
per yard (full yard wide). 


We also manufacture Sewing 
Silks and Embroidery Silks. 
Belding’s Silks received Grand 
Prize, Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition, San Fran- 
cisco, 1915. 



































Booklet, ‘‘Story of a 
Silk Mill,”’ sent post- 
paid on request to Chi- 
cago Branch, 211 W. 
Monroe Street. 


Belding Bros. 
& Co. 


New York Chicago 
St. Louis Philadelphia 
Boston Cincinnati 
San Francisco 
St.Paul Baltimore 
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(Continued from page 37) 


was enough for me; I subsided. If it had 
been her younger sister, with whom I had 
gone to school in the little Church Academy 
of the town, I might have had an adequate 
retort, but Grace seemed a creature so polished 
and experienced of manner and wit that I 
could only walk on in subdued silence. 

That was the first time, I think, I ever 
realized a fact which is now perfectly familiar 
to me: it is that one of the most real aristoc- 
racies of our country is found among the older 
Americanized and mixed-blood Indian fam- 
ilies. The family of Judge X will serve to 
illustrate what I mean. 


UDGE X’S father, Grace’s grandfather, 

had been a white trader in Georgia, where 
the Cherokees lived previous to 1838. There 
he had married a half-blood Cherokee woman. 
Grace’s other grandfather, too, had been a 
white man, a missionary, as a matter of fact, 
who had married one of his half-blood con- 
verts. So both Judge X and his wife were 
quarter-bloods; they had inherited enterprise, 
a tradition of breeding and gentleness, and 
a belief in education of the finer sort. X’s 
cattle ranged the prairies and hills of the 
Cherokee Nation in thousands; he had been 
elected to the tribal bench by the votes of his 
fellow-Cherokees; he stood for law and order 
in a country where its maintenance required 
courage and energy. Mrs. X presided like a 
true gentlewoman of the South over the 
Judge's big house. Grace was going the next 
winter to Boston to enter the Conservatory 
of Music—not, I believe, because she had a 
particular talent for music, but because it was 


| the thing to do. 


To every citizen of the Cherokee Nation 
who passed through the pay-tent during the 
hot days of August, 1894, had been offered the 
same opportunity to use the tribal resources; 
and a surprising number of women retreated 
from the pay-tent to excellent turn-outs, 
shielding themselves from the sun with lace 
parasols; they, and their children, now belong 
to the automobile fraternity. 

My own tribe was one of the Five Civilized 
Tribes whose membership includes more than 
a third of the Indian population of the United 
States. What I have seen developed among 
my people of culture and wealth has been 
duplicated among the Chickasaw and Choc- 
taw tribes, and, to a lesser extent, among the 
Creeks and Seminoles. 

This aristocracy which I grew into was 
financed from the cattle ranges and from the 
mercantile enterprises that developed all over 
the Indian Territory. Such occasional pay- 
ments as were made to the members of the 
tribes amounted to very little—have I said 
that there were more than twenty-five thou- 
sand Cherokees to share the six millions, and 
that each individual’s portion was only two 
hundred and seventy-four dollars? 

But the flow of whites into the Indian Terri- 
tory increased; the Indians were urged, then 
practically forced, to partition their land, 
sell the surplus to the whites, and come into 
the community of States. Great coal and 
asphalt deposits were developed in certain 
sections, and within the last few years Okla- 
homa has become the greatest oil-producing 
State with the exception of California. Prac- 
tically all of Oklahoma’s coal, asphalt, and oil 
has been taken from Indian land; so great 
fortunes have sprung into being among a new 
class of Indians—Nature has chosen some 
interesting personalities to enrich. 

On the edge of the Creek Nation oil pros- 


| pectors bored a well on the allotment of Mrs. 


| ever opened in this country. 


R. J. Glenn, a mixed-blood, an educated, re- 
fined and modest widow who was living in 
what we used to call genteel poverty. The 
well proved to be a “gusher”; others were 
bored on Mrs. Glenn’s land and the adjoining 
allotments owned by her two daughters, 
Grace and Maude; the great “Glenn Pool” 
was revealed, one of the richest oil reservoirs 
More and more 
wells were opened, until Mrs. Glenn and her 


| daughters were drawing in royalties something 





| 
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like five hundred thousand dollars a year. 
Gradually, the oil discoveries extended 
north into the Cherokee country, then north 
and west into the Osage Indian reservation. 
New fortunes were created to add to those 
founded on cattle and stores. These are so 
new that the paint on the mansions of the oil- 
rich Cherokee families has hardly dried, yet 
(to select at random some examples) their 
children are studying under Grand Opera 
singers and fitting themselves for places in 
the diplomatic service of the United States! 
Expert appraisers say that the Indians 
own property worth more than a billion dol- 
lars, an average of more than three thousand 
dollars for every man, woman and child who 
can establish a claim to citizenship in any 
tribe. The holdings of the one hundred and 
one thousand members of the Five Tribes, at 
the time the allotments to individual Indians 
took place, were sufficiently extensive to give 
each member property ranging in actual value 
from twenty-five hundred dollars to ten thou- 
sand dollars; and there remains in the Treas- 
ury at Washington nearly eight million dollars 
to their credit. Beyond this snug sum, the 
Chickasaws and Choctaws own, as a tribal 


asset, coal and asphalt lands which have been 
variously appraised at from twenty to 
hundred million dollars. ™ 

But in point of actual, usable, indiy; 
wealth which is the foundation ‘or avid 
building of a new Indian aristocracy, the small 
Osage tribe in the northern part of Oklahoma 
stands like Rockefeller among a group of 
hardware drummers. 

If the land of the Osages were divided 
equally among the eighteen hundred members 
of the tribe, each would get eight hundred and 
fifty acres, worth from ten dollars to thi 
dollars an acre, not counting the value of the 
rich oil deposits under much of the land. Ip 
the Treasury at Washington lies a fund to 
their credit amounting to four thousand six 
hundred and fifty dollars for each individual: 
from this fund and from royalties on oil wells 
and money received from cattlemen who use 
the Osage pasture land, every member of the 
tribe has an income of nearly five hundred 
dollars a year. 

Many of the Osage families have from two 
to six splendid farms developed; they hire 
forces of white workmen to create and manage 
these estates. It is said that when Miss 
Wab-hilla O-kah-willa, daughter of a former 
chief of the Osages, comes into her fortune 
it will amount to a quarter of a million; she 
has land on which seventeen oil wells haye 
been opened. Among the Osage aristocracy 
fine homes are maintained liberally and in 
good taste; the daughters know social usage, 
for they go away to the best boarding schools: 
pianos are not mere parlor ornaments; auto. 
mobiles are much used; and the Osages of 
this upper stratum support local schools and 
churches. 

Outside of Oklahoma, the roll of progres- 
sive, educated and socially fit Indian women 
and men is not so long, yet it is filling rapidly 
from the ranks of those who go to such devel- 
oping schools as Carlisle (where one thou- 
sand students from eighty-seven tribes are 
being educated), Haskell (where seventy 
tribes are represented among the eight hun- 
dred students), Chilocco, and Sherman In- 
stitute. Literally thousands of young Indian 
men and women have gone out from these 
schools to become pioneers of social and ma- 
terial progress among their people. 

On the allotted lands of the Omaha Indians 
of Nebraska and of the Winnebago Indians 
of Wisconsin you may find many homes where 
comfort and good taste prevail, where the 
women who rule are familiar with rugs and 
pictures and pianos. In the colleges for 
women, in the art schools and in the music 
schools, in concert singing and on the stage, 
the young Indian women from such homes are 
working alongside their white sisters. 

In Washington, the Indians are well repre- 
sented in Congressional and official life. Sena- 
tor Owen is a Cherokee; his Indian blood 
comes from his mother, Narcissa Chisholm 
Owen, who was an accomplished artist and 
musician; at the St. Louis Exposition she was 
awarded a medal for her art work. Three 
years before she died, in 1909, she published 
her memoirs in a book that is popular among 
her people. Senator Owen’s daughter, Doro- 
thy, is with the family in Washington. 

Two representatives in Congress from 
Oklahoma have Indian wives. Mrs. J. S. 
Davenport belongs to the Shawnee tribe; 
years ago, her people purchased from the 
Cherokees the right to share their domain; 
she herself is a great-great-great-granddaugh- 
ter of Tecumseh; she knows the green-corn 
dance of her people, was educated at the 
University of Missouri and has traveled ex- 
tensively. 


MBE:: WILLIAM H. MURRAY belongs 
to the Chickasaws. Her uncle, Douglas 
Johnson, was one of the last tribal chiefs. If 
you know Mrs. Murray very well, you may 
find on her table in Washington one of the old 
tribal dishes, ‘‘pashtoffa’’—a delicious mix- 
ture of corn ground fine in a mortar, husks 
removed, and meat, all cooked until it is soft. 

The three daughters of Representative 
Charles D. Carter inherit their Chickasaw 
and Cherokee blood from their father. Miss 
Stella has served as Congressman Carters 
secretary; the others are in school. 

The Register of the Treasury is a Choctaw 
Indian, Gabe E. Parker. With him in Wash- 
ington live his two sisters, Lucille and Georgia; 
they are of a group of Indian officials which 
includes Mrs. Marie L. Baldwin, a Winnebago 
woman who has recently graduated from 4 
law school and has held for some years an 
important position in the legal division of the 
Indian Bureau. 3 

As teacher of native art at the Carlisle 
school, the Government employs Angel de 
Cora Dietz, a Winnebago woman who studi 
art under Howard Pyle. Out at White Rocks, 
Utah, lives Zitkala-sa; she is a Sioux who 
went to Earlham College in Indiana for het 
education, who taught at Carlisle for two 
years, then went to Boston to study musiG 
While in Boston, Zitkala-sa began to write; 
her stories and reminiscences of her Dakota 
life appeared in the best magazines, and she 
published one book of legends, which was 

(Continued on page 90) 
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and Beauty 


RITE forthe new book, ‘Health 


and Beauty.”’ it will be sent to you up- 
onrequest. Nature intended you to be beauti- 
ful—blemishes result because laws that Na- 
ture set up have been disobeyed. But listen! 
Nature will give you a clear complexio 


you will do your part. Sen 
day for the new book, ‘“‘Health and Beauty,’ 
that tells you all about it. 
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the White Cross 
Electric Vibrator 
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plexion clear and your eyes bright and 
sparkling. Use it and your skin is kept from 
“clogging up”’ and becoming unhealthy. 
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Nestlé Waved 


The Nestlé 
Permanent Hairwave 


This process and implements are patented in the U.S. A. 
and all cultured countries. 


Before Waving 


In previous articles we have tried to explain the exact nature of straight and wavy 
hair, as grown upon human heads, by defining the former as a tight and the latter 
as a loosely built structure. That wavy hair is flatter than straight hair is but the 
cause of the bent in the hair and not the reason. Nestlé-waved hair also assumes 
a flat appearance because in texture-character and for all practical purposes it is 
really naturally wavy hair. By the Nestlé method of waving the straight hair is 
skilfully wound around a rodlike object and then subjected to a treatment by which 
suction is produced with the result that the straight hair-texture, due to tight cell 
formation, gets looser and becomes subject to atmospheric influences. This is why 
Nestlé-waving is absolutely permanent and can be imparted to any hair be it ever so 
straight and obstinate. No recent scientific discovery pertaining to the human 
body can compare in usefulness and universal acknowledgment with the Nestlé 
discovery of transforming within a few minutes a perfectly straight head of hair 
into a natural wavy one. We say a few minutes. By the Nestlé method the 
actual time of the heat application is but eleven minutes, while the rest of the time 
required is taken up in such preparations as shampooing and winding up of the hair 
strands. All is completed in one short, interesting sitting of about two hours. 

The Nestlé hair-waving method was introduced by the Inventor to the public in 
London in 1906 and is consequently in its tenth year. Since the new Nestlé estab- 
lishment for permanent waving was built at 48 South Molton Street W. in 1911, 
with accommodations for fifty hair-waves per day, it has become the place of Ren- 
dezvous of Aristocracy and science, and whenever you meet a traveller of note com- 
ing from London, she will have naturally wavy hair, produced by “ Nestlé’s.” 

Similar success crowned the Inventor’s introduction of his method in America. 
The relief afforded by this treatment to ladies and children with straight hair was 
quickly noted by society and our newly opened establishment is already working 
at its full capacity. All the work is done under the Inventor’s direct supervision 
and absolutely no risks are incurred by anyone. Be hair white, grey, bleached, 
dyed of poor quality or that of an anaemic or a child of tender years, each case is 
dealt with individually—either refused or handled at our entire responsibility. No 
fee is accepted unless the test shampoo proves the treatment to have been entirely 
successful. 





A Home-outfit for Ladies, Their Friends 
and Families 


To use the Nestlé Home Outfit electric light is required in your home. The initial outlay for 
a Home Outfit is $15, with which 20 curlerfuls can be waved. Further curlers will cost 10 cents, 
which covers the expense of prepared tubes and is the only expenditure incurred after the first 
outlay. With this outfit the hair of your family and of your friends can be Nestlé waved, but the 
outfit is only sold with the strict understanding that it shall not be used for trade purposes. Before 
purchasing this outfit our coupon should be filled out and samples of the family’s hair submitted 
to Mr. Nestlé, who will in each instance give exact directions how to deal with the various textures, 


The ‘‘Nestol’’ Treatment Is 
Intended for Babies 


By the Nestol treatment we influence the new hair cells as they form within the scalp on the 
old principle of ‘‘combing the baby’s hair the wrong way.”” The Nestol treatment is the right 
way. The hair of the child must still be short though its age does not matter. Buy a Nestol tube 
at any drug store or send for it to Nestlé’s. Dissolve its contents in two pints of water. This lotion 
you apply once or twice a day on the head of your baby and comb its hair the wrong way. With 
each tube come exact directions and an abstract from Mr. Nestlé’s book, ‘‘The Growth and 
Development of Our Hair,” in which the reason for straight and curly hair is briefly explained for 
your guidance and exact directions are given how to deal with the straight or half curly hair of a 
baby and how to influence it to grow naturally curly for all times. The price of the Nestol treat- 
ment is One Dollar. 

Further specialties of the Nestlé firm and not obtainable in the same quality elsewhere, are the 
Nestol liquid Fair Remover, the Nestol shampoo powders, the Nestol Lotions for dry or oily hair. 

The Nestlé establishment in New York at 657-9 Fifth Avenue is under the personal direction 
of the Inventor and every caller is assured of excellence in advice and service. We employ at 
present a trained staff of Nestlé wavers and have accommodations to attend to about thirty 
permanent hair-waves per day, with special facilities for the treatment of children and invalids 
who may lie down comfortably and thus obtain naturally wavy hair while they rest. 


Apply for illustrated booklet to 


C. NESTLE CO. 
657-9 Fifth Avenue, Corner 52nd Street, New York 


Tel. 6541 Plaza 
London, 48 South Molton St. and 44 Dover St. Also at Berlin and Paris 
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Forsythe 


Fall Tailormades 





H1. Plain sports shirt. Made with con- 
vertible collar to be worn low, or fasten 
high with three small loops. Gathered 
fullness from shoulder seam—finished 
with four pearl buttons and turned-back 
two-bulion cuff. Appropriate for golf, 
tennis, or streei wear. In silk cashmere. 


White only. Price, $5.75 
, $5. 


H2. Same model in fine quality Crepe 
de Chine. White, flesh, rose, maize, 


black, and navy. “ 
: Price, $5.75 





H3. Tailored shirt with convertible col- 
lar to be worn high or low as illustrated, 
Box pleats each side of center. Front 
finished with four fine pearl buttons; 
neat turned-back cuff, closing with two 
pearl buttons. ,Silk cashmere — while 


a Price, $5.75 


H4. Same model in Crepe de Chine. 
White, flesh, rose, maize, black, and navy. 


Price, $5.75 





H5. Tailored blouse with new large col- 
lar. Front fastened with three large pearl 
buttons and hand-made buttonholes. Neat 
turned-back cuff. Radium lustrous silk. 
Colors: white, flesh, rose, maize, light 


blue, and helio, = 
Price, $5.75 


H6. Same model in Crepe de Chine. 
White, flesh, rose, maize, black, and navy. 


Price, $5.75 
Mail orders promptly filled 
JOHN ForsyTHE & SONS 


The Waist House 
3 W.42d Street, NEW YORK 


No connection with any other house doing 
business under the name of Forsythe 









































Housekeeping 
Linens at 


Mc Cutcheon’s 


A splendid opportunity to replenish 
your Linen supply at favorable prices. 


It has been a rare triumph of merchandising 
during the past twelve months for “The Linen 
Store” to keep its Housekeeping Linen stock to 
practically the same standard of variety and 
beauty as in peace times. 

Customers repeatedly express their delight at 
finding that we still have no difficulties in giving 
them exactly the design, quality and size they 
desire. 

No other house in America occupies so secure 
a position in regard to supplies of flaxen prod- 
ucts as does “The Linen Store”. We now offer: 
Table Cloths—$z2.50 to 50.00 each. 
Napkins—$2.25 to 75.00 per dozen. 

Linen Sheets—$5.50 to 32.50 per pair. 

Linen Pillow Cases—$1.25 to 7.50 per pair. 
Towels—$2.75 to 39.00 per dozen. 

Bed Spreads—$1.50 to 50.00 each. 
Blankets—$4.00 to 38.00 per pair. 
Comfortables—$1.50 to 45.00 each. 


Write for a copy of our new catalogue, beauti- 
fully illustrated and describing our various lines. 


Mail Orders receive our prompt attention 


Fifth Ave., 34th and 33d Sts., New York 


























UNIFORMS 


are unequalled in style, material and workmanship. 
They’re the particular choice of Madam and Maid. 


Here are two new Fall styles which are extremely 
popular. Come in Grey or Black Mohair, Mercerized 
Poplin and Cotton Pongee in a varying range of prices 


= La Mode Maids’ 


Dresses are sold in Greater New York by 


4 


















Fred’k Loeser & Co. 
Abraham & Straus R. H. Macy & Co. 

H. Batterman & Co. Jas. McCreery & Co. 
L. M. Blumstein & Co. Saks & Co. 

Best & Co, Franklin Simon & Co. 
Lord & Taylor Stern Brothers 
John Wanamaker 


B. Altman & Co. 


and by reliable dealers every- 


where. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, write for Booklet 
H, showing other models 





sesiatencice’” HAYS AND GREEN regis 2iinitpouscs. 
352 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 


$4.00 in U.S.A. $3.50 In U.S.A. 


The 


Belove 


of me against my machinations. In secret 
I knew that they listened to the plans of their 
wily young consorts and pretended to a 
willingness to aid and abet in the roping in 
of the beloved wild ass, but they were every 
one of them out in the underbrush ready to 
give him a secret high sign about the direc- 
tion in which to dash for freedom. These are 
a few of their tactful efforts. 

“‘Josephine doesn’t appreciate what a fine 
domestic animal I really am,” said Burton 
Aldridge with a sigh as we sat down to let him 
get a little wind under his belt after a par- 
ticularly vigourous tango slide at Fan Ver- 
trees’s dance in my honour on Friday night. 
“Now if she had married a man like Scudd 
Blair, there would have been something doing 
for her.’”” And he shook his head mournfully 
at the very thought. 


“‘ Wwiy. what would Judge Blair have done 

to her?” I asked as I tactfully fanned 
the breath back into his broad and too deeply 
padded chest. 

“Scudd? Well, Scudd’s Scudd, you know,” 
and he again shook his head in sorrow. His 
acting was better than his resources of actual 
imagination. I never enjoyed a bit of life 
more. 

“Have a nip—but hurry before Henrietta 
comes. It’s some Dago knock-out that 
Scudd imported, but I don’t want her to 
know about it. She’d be down on us both,” 
was the stone that Billy, the perfect husband 
of Henrietta, cast in defense of his friend 
that same night, or rather at about two of the 
next morning, as he and I were raiding side- 
board and ice-box while Henrietta ascended 
to see that the perfect children were at per- 
fect rest. Henrietta had poured me a tiny 
glass of that same fragrant amber mixture 
just that afternoon and told me of the troubles 
that dear Scudder had had in getting the dozen 
squat little crystal bottles from the old Flor- 
entine monastery for Christmas presents for 
his favourite households. It was so funny 
that I sputtered some of the precious liquid 
on my blue chiffon scarf, but Billy never knew 
and hustled the bottle back with a fine 
dramatic swoop just as Henrietta arrived in 
the dining-room. I did hope she would be 
moved to demand some of the gift liquid, but 
she chose seltzer and a dash of Scotch with a 
pretzel. And yet men call women the wily 


sex. 

Just how long I could have stood being 
thus metaphorically thrown into an absent 
man’s arms and then astrally jerked back, I 
do not know. I have a pretty husky dispo- 
sition, and I had deliberately set out on the 
hunt, but I couldn’t be beating the empty 
bushes forever. It required too much tension 
and besides I had been away from Jimmy 
weeks, and Jimmy writes better than he talks. 
I decided for home via New York. As it was, 
I felt very much relaxed when I heard from 
Henrietta, with triumph in her eyes, that 
the Honourable Scudder was to arrive in 
time for dinner and dancing at the Country 
Club on Saturday night. I was glad that at 
last all would be over between us. Still I felt 
that I would enjoy one first and parting shot, 
and it was gi steady team-work which 
Henrietta and I practiced when we shut our- 
selves up Saturday afternoon in time to try 
on every frock in my three trunks, one after 
another, judicially and carefully. The 
“Futurist prophecy” won the day, and I 
dabbed rose oil on the two curls that cling to 
my left temple to make them cling more effec- 
tually while I took a deliberate nap rolled in 
a blue blanket. Such naps produce rosiness, 
and I knew just what I was about. I felt as 
I did when I wrote my thesis on “Applied 
Intellect” that brought my graduate degree. 
Women must use mental brawn, as well as 
physical, to punch the emotional situations 
of this day. 


At about six-thirty Henrietta, Billy, the 
perfect, and I arrived at the Country 
Club, which is a rambling old structure set in 
the midst of gorgeous autumn woods. The 
scene was lovely and peaceful with its little 
brook purling by the very veranda rail of the 
house and its blue mist over the hills in the 
distant Harpeth Valley, but in about an hour 
and a half after we disembarked from that 
car it became a spot midway between en- 
trenched enemies on which a battle raged 
with what I believe to be unprecedented 
carnage. It was a sex riot, but none of them 
except myself were well enough trained in the 
men.:al sciences to know just exactly what was 
happening, as the smiling lines, wearing black 
cloth and white linen, charged and routed the 
brigade of ruffles, flowered taffetas and sheeny 
crépes, to be in turn driven back into their 
trenches. I was both aghast and thrilled, and 
I stood my ground and let the battle rage 
around me. And at my side stood the Hon- 
ourable Scudd dazed and staggering from the 
pounding. I’m going to read up on the mat- 
ing customs of the Igorrotes. I think there 
is such a scene somewhere in their marriage 
proceedings. 
“I got here just as soon as I could,” he 
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faltered, with his dandy honest eyes entreating 
mine in apology, after he had been waylaid by 


88 


d Maverick 


(Continued from page 30) 


six of his dear feminine friends on his wa 
me with Henrietta and had been mein bs 
give an account of his six days’ absence, * 

“Staying away a week didn’t help the sity 
ation at all, and it was pretty hard on me 
don’t you think? I had to stand all the fd 
from both sides,” I said as I looked him 
squarely in the eyes with a determination }; 
have always intended to use on my husband. 

“By Jove!” he exclaimed as he looked firs 
from the soft frill of the lace on the Futurist’ 
frock across my breast, past the two deadly. 
curls on my temple and straight into my fina 
eyes. A spark of partial illumination was the 
result of the clash of bayonets in our stead: 
regard of each other, and I don’t know ie 
would have happened if Edwin Vertree 
hadn’t sallied forth to the rescue, just as the 
first strains of the Chin Chin fox-trot rocked 
across the ballroom. 

“This is my fox, Miss Donaldson,” he said 
with a winning smile while I saw his wife 
fling a murderous grenade at him from her 
eyes as she yielded to the padded security of 
Burton Aldridge’s arms. I could see Burtoy 
smile at the valiant Edwin across her shoulder 
and Billy hid his grin in a fluff of Henrietta’: 
black locks as he slid and trotted her past us 
They had made the first offense and I was 
about to yield, when suddenly I felt mysel{ 
folded in the arms of the maverick and caught 
step as he remarked to his astonished de. 
fender: 

“Beat it!” 

For the first turn around the room I danced 
in perfect rhythm but a trifle stiffly, as I was 
attempting to use my mind in plotting some 
way to outdo the enemy as well as my feet and 
my emotions in dancing, but over by the door, 
away from the orchestra, despite myself | 
yielded to the dance and melted into the arms 
of the Honourable Scudd. 

Now, as this essay is the basic record from 
which I hope to induce Henrietta and her 
friends to build a school for mating, of which 
I consider that the world stands in dire need, 
I am going to make a few notes on the sub. 
ject of dancing. The Igorrotes and turkeys 
who instituted these trotting dances are just 
as wise in their way as any and all Caucasians, 
and I know no better way for a woman and 
a man to study each other’s souls than to 
dance together. All the chivalry that lies 
between the quest of Lancelot and the shy 
affection in a young West Point cadet’s eyes 
can be expressed in the way a man holds a 
woman in his arms while he slides her four 
steps forward and two to the right—and the 
reverse of that emotion. Also any man who 
doesn’t know his own woman after a couple of 
mad and dangerous tangoes with her deserves 
to marry a lady who misunderstands him, 
though an admirable cook. One of the first 
courses in the school must be dancing, but 
how to do it by correspondence they’ll have 
to work out later. 


BU to return to myself in the Honourable 
Scudder’s arms, which would have to be 
a very quick return, for I was not allowed 
that haven for more than a few seconds at a 
time as the evening progressed. Immediately 
the enemy became offensive in defense of the 
beloved maverick, and in spite of all that the 
enraged wives could do for me I became the 
belle of that bali with all its consequences 
I danced! I danced with every young hus- 
band in the room over and over again and 
with a select number of bachelors and wid- 
owers quite as often—but not with the 
Honourable Scudder. I was allowed to 
Beverly Hunt with Doctor Fane to its bitter 
end, and I Castle Walked with Mason Kirk- 
patrick from the first strains to the last, but 
I never got once around that room with the 
dear maverick before I was determinedly 
claimed by one of his protectors. And the 
determination of my married admirers was 
as deadly as a solid wall of set bayonets 
They laughed at the Honourable Scudder’s 
remonstrances and were determined to 
point of a scene with him each time t 
tapped him on the shoulder and held out thet 
arms to me. They smiled at him as one does 
to a dyspeptic friend as one says, “This 
caviar is bully, old boy, sorry you can’t have 
any.” ‘And the poor dear had to accept the 
situation, but I could see that the frustrating 
of his desire to dance with me was having its 
instituted and powerful effect on his very 
masculine nature. Also I never enjoyed my- 
self more than at seeing those men all 90 
fumble their game, and each time he came] 
melted more completely into his embrace 
and allowed myself to be torn therefrom witha 
more clinging reluctance that was not all- 
pretense. If Lancelot danced it was as did 
the Honourable Scudder, and I loved it 
breathlessly. 

By midnight there was some situation for 
the entire party to handle. When supper 
was announced every wife present made 4 
dash for her respective husband and sat him 
down beside her in no uncertain mannet. 
Never in the history of that old city, I am 
sure, were some twenty-five curtain lectures 
delivered in public without the curtain 4 
they were upon that occasion. The wh 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Standard’ Plumbing fixtures 
Not even the development of 
the Automobile has been more 
remarkable than the evolution 
of sanitary’ plumbing fixtures. 

What the Motor Car means for 
outdoor health, service and 
recreation, the modern bath- 
room means indoors, 


the Standard’ display rooms 
| im Americas leading cities 
| show the Jatest and best 
| sanitary plumbing fixtures 
| and accessories in a manner 
\) and amid surroundings arranged 
to appeal to men and women 
of discrimination and refinement. 


. 186 DEVONSHIRE 
SOUTHERN BLOG. 


\ : 
\ Standard Sanitary ‘Manufacturing ©. 
q 
AA DISPLAY ROOMS 
| NEW YORK... .. eee eee 35 W.31ST GBOSTON....... oo 
PHILADELPHIA........1215 WALNUT WASHINGTON..... 
CHICAGO......... 900 Ss. IGAN PIT 
CINCINNATI .......+6- G33 WALNUT ST. LOUIS. 
CLEVELAND........-- 4409 EUCLID TOLEDO.........- 
CRUE cc cces 126 W. TWELFTH LOUISVILLE 
NEW ORLEANS....... B46 BARONNE NASHVILLE 
FORT WORTH. FRONT & JONES SAN ANTONIO 
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with ills and doctor bills. 
detiamer 


? 


[hat includes the exclusively first-class 
l e len once aweek,in 
winter, the Extra fine-Extra fast-Extra fare 


California Limited - 
santa Fe de -Luxe. 
And the Grand Cat 


and sights to see 
™ SCH 





ifornia 


What you save in coal and extra clothes 
bills,and other necessities in the East, 
will pay fora few months stay in California 
The sunshine and out-of-doors does away 


y California trains Via the Santa Fe 


yon of Arizona.is on your 
way - Our picture folders tell of trains 


PCD ELEGANT RETR OTEECEORU RUC EN EU EAEAUUTUOTOCGU ONAN AOR DUAL OREUOUEND EET 





BEAUTY’S CARE 


brings 


BEAUTY RARE 


COMPLEXION that glows with 

the warmth of rose and ivory 

is the true touchstone of face 
beauty. If such a complexion is your 
rich possession, who better than your- 
self can realize the full measure of happi- 
ness it affords you? 

But do not ever troublous thoughts 
cross your mind, that at some later, 
perhaps not very distant time, you may 
be robbed of this most precious jewel in 
your diadem of charm? 


Or you, Other Reader, whose com- 
plexion is not of the best (is quite bad, perhaps), are you not wondering 
now, as you have wondered before, if during the new season’s indoor 
gatherings and entertainments of one sort or another, there will be again 
filched from you even the most minor of little triumphs and pleasures 
due to personal attractiveness? 

Whether you who read this are one or the other of these two women, 
you should seek out some one in whose hands you may unreservedly place 
the care of the complexion: to maintain its beauty, if it is beautiful, to 
induce its beauty, if it is unattractive. Some one you must seek out who 
understands, through intricate study and many years of unequalled 
experience, Beauty’s many anxieties and Lack-Beauty’s yearnings, and 
one who knows how to assuage the former and to influence the realiza- 
tion of the latter. 

This ‘“‘some One” is Madame Helena Rubinstein, the renowned 
Beauty Specialiste of Paris, London, and New York. 

Madame Helena Rubinstein, to whose tender care have been entrusted 
the complexions of the world’s famous beauties; she, who has treated 
royalty, to whose salons have come those of the highest rank on the 
eontinent of Europe, places her rare expert knowledge and art at your 
disposal. 

If you live too far away from New York to pay a visit to Mme. Rubin- 
stein’s establishment, Maison de Beauté Valaze, a letter written to her 
will bring you her advice just the same. 

A few of her preparations which are of special interest at this time of 
the year when the inclement weather is beginning to make itself felt and 
to leave its annoying traces on the complexions, are listed below. They 
can easily be procured by mail in the privacy of your home to the end 
that beauty may be created and enhanced. 


’ 


VALAZE BEAUTIFYING SKINFOOD 
An English lady of the highest social 
standing, whose name, well known to every 


undue flushing of the nose and 
oiliness and “shine’"’ of the skin, and 
blackheads. This preparation whitens the 


























woman here and on the other side, discre- 

tion forbids to mention, said, “ Valaze is 

as “ogee d to me as the fresh air.” 
Thy? 

Because it has been proved, Valaze 
produces a smooth, soft, flawless skin. 

Because Valaze moderates and prevents 
lines, crowsfeet and similar defects. 

Because it is the only preparation of its 
kind which does not encourage the growth 
of superfluous hair. 

Because it removes freckles, dispels tan 
and sallowness, the tanning and staining 
effect of sunburn. 

ecause it works constantly for the 
freshness of the complexion and its pure 
flesh-tints. 

The price is $2.00 and $6.00 a pot. 

Pot sufficient for six weeks’ use, $1.00. 


VALAZE SKIN-TONING LOTION 


This is an anti-wrinkle lotion and a 
perfect preparation of its special kind. It 
may be used pure or added to water. It is 
antiseptic, cleansing and soothing. It does 
not contain a particle of glycerine, a 
substance that is generally undesirable on 
account of its drying properties. This 
preparation should be used concurrentl 
wit the alaze Beautifying Skinf > 
Price per bottle, $1.25 and $2.25. 

For skins that are dry or that chap easily 
Valaze Skin-toning Lotion Special is 
recommended. Price per bottle, $2.00. 


VALAZE LIQUIDINE 
This is an interesting and remarkable 
preparation that overcomes enlarged pores, 


face most remarkably and may be bene- 
ficially used to remove dust, grease or 
travel stains from the face or neck, and 
fur stains from the throat. Prices, $1.50, 
$2.75 and $5.50 a bottle. 


VALAZE BLACKHEAD AND 
OPEN-PORE PASTE 


This is a scientific preparation, the 
invention of an eminent professor in one of 
Europe's most famous universities. It 
reduces enlarged pores, suppresses black- 
heads, and overcomes greasiness, coarse- 
ness and mottled appearance of the skin. 
$1.00 and $2.00 a box. 


VALAZE ROMAN JELLY 


This is a new astringent balm which 
consolidates and makes firm loose and 
flaccid tissues. The tightening and smooth- 
ing out of the skin about the temples and 
about the eyes it accomplishes is most 
remarkable. $1.50 and $3.00 a bottle. 


VALAZE_ COMPLEXION POWDER 
AND NOVENA POUDRE 
Mme. Rubinstein was first among beaut 
culturists to differentiate between normal, 
dry, greasy and shiny skins. A powder not 
suited to your skin is harmful. Therefore, 
she supplies Valaze Complexion Powder 
for moist, greasy skins, and Novena 
Poudre for dry skins. 00, $2.50 and 
$4.50 each per box. Special powder for 
“shiny” parts of the face only, is Poudre 

No. 3, at $1.50 a box 


Mme. Rubinstein’s booklet 
“Beauty in the Making’”’ 










is at your disposal. In this booklet from the original French “Comment 
se fait la Beauté,”” Madame Rubinstein’s skill and experience are set forth. 
She discusses every possible blemish and defect to the complexion and 
how to remove them. It will be sent gratis upon receipt of 2c in stamps. 

All orders, inquiries, applications for appointments or for the booklet 
should be addressed personally to 


MME. HELENA RUBINSTEIN 
15 East 49th Street, New York City 
LONDON, W.: 24 Grafton Street PARIS: 255 Rue Saint Honoré 


Valaze Preparations obtainable in San Francisco at Fairmont 
Hotel from Miss Ida Martin, Apt. 700. 





RUNETAURUDOUSCECUACLEO RAO OROENODEURECU/RICLEGREOREEOTNEL IONE! 
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HE GIRL with beautiful wavy hair is always the target of 


The 


admiring glances, both in public and among her friends. 
attainment of just such hair is very easy with 


CANTHROX 


The Shampoo that is not a makeshift, but for head washing only 

Canthrox, the hair beautifying shampoo, rapidly softens and removes dandruff, 
excess oil and dirt. It makes a perfectly healthy scalp which will naturally 
produce attractive, vigorous hair. Canthrox also gives a massy fluffiness which 
makes the hair appear much heavier than it is and leaves each strand with a 
silky luster and softness that makes doing up the hair a pleasure. 

15 Exhilarating Shampoos for 50c at Your Druggist’s 

This is about three cents a shampoo. No good hair wash costs less; none is 
more easily used. Just dissolve a teaspoonful of Canthrox in a cup of hot 
water and your shampoo is ready. 

FREE TRIAL OFFER 


To prove that Canthrox is the most pleasant, the most simple, in all ways the most effective hair 
wash, we will gladly send one perfect shampoo free to any address. 


H. S. PETERSON & CO., 212 West Kinzie Street, Dept. 91, Chicago, Illinois 
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Hand-made and ‘*B.B.’’ Laces shown side by side. 


Qin: : 


Our Trade Mark divides them— Which is Which? 


Seeing is Believing. 
O to your favorite shop and ask to see the ‘*B.B.’’ Laces moun’ :dona 
\F card side by side with Hand-made Laces, of which they are reproduc- 
tions; also examples of a ‘*B.B.’? Valenciennes and Cluny washed too times. 
You can beautify the most beautiful Gown or exquisite Lingerie with 
these wonderful “*B.B.’? Laces—and this is why they are so extensively 
used by exclusive Stores in all the Canitals of the World. 


ASK FOR “B.B.” BOOKLET. 


| BIRKIN & CO., 73, 











STH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


















RY yA A tccs Barometer _ 


makes an exceptionally pleasing and useful 
gift—one that will be enjoyed not only by 
the individual but by the entire family. 















AnS&M Tycos House Barometer / 


is a dependable weather bureau for the 4% 
home. Constructed with scientific cxact- 
ness and of highest quality throughout, it is a valuable 
ornament to any room. S& M Bees Barometer No. 2252 
is adjustable for any,altitude from sea level to 3500 
feet elevation. Encased in a 5 inch lacquered brass case 
with enamel metal dial, S& M Seog Weather Instruments 
are sold by the better class Opticians, Scientific Inst u- 
ment Dealers, etc. Goto your dealer first. 

If he does not have S& M House Ba- 

rometers (like Mlustration)or will not order for you, send ‘i 
us bis name and address with $10.00 and we will send = 6 as | 
youone. When ordering give No. 2262. Other styles de- : 
scribed in our + Barom:ter Book Y-32" mailed on request. 


Md. by Short and Mason Div. of Taylor Instrument Cos. 


< 


fro 
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Beloved Maverick 


(Continued from page 88) 


broadcloth and linen brigade collapsed into 
a cowed and beaten company, and the flame 
of pink cheeks and the snap of angry feminine 
eyes charged the atmosphere. 

I had sat down quietly with Doctor Fane 
in a corner for my supper and nowhere in 
sight was the imperiled maverick. I wondered 
where his rescuers had locked him up and 
was just about to decide between a broiled 
quail and a truffled chicken breast, which a 
waiter was offering me, when in the hero 
sauntered and with a beautiful unconscious- 
ness he came over and stood before us. 

“You are wanted at the telephone in the 
smoking-room on a hurry call, Doc,’”’ he said 
positively. “I'll take care of Miss Donaldson 
while you answer.” With which he seated 
himself in the flurried and reluctant Doctor’s 
place and chose quail after I had selected 
chicken. The entire broadcloth brigade 
quivered, and I saw Billy half rise from his 
seat and be forcibly retained by Henrietta 
on one side and Fan Vertrees on the other. 

“These eats ought to keep the boobs busy 
for a half hour at least and let me have a 
little stray happiness,” said the object of 
their solicitude as he smiled at me with de- 
lighted possession while he buttered his roll. 
“Can’t blame ’em for being a trifle upset over 
you, but their own dames are a mighty nice 
bunch and they none of them are Mormons.” 

“Oh, you must see the situation!” I ex- 
claimed as I looked around at the dimity 
and the broadcloth battle-lines, now both out 
of the trenches of convention and grappled 
in deadly combat. “And we must do some- 
thing about it or the whole town will acquire 
the divorce reputation of Reno.” 


* HAT situation?” he questioned as he 

looked interestedly around the room 
as if the situation were a dog hiding behind a 
chair or a table. ‘“‘Why, what is the whole 
bunch scrapping over? Looks like Henrietta 
is going to eat Billy alive.” 

“This situation,” I replied, essaying to 
mold my mind and the blush into the dis- 
honourable dum-dum. “You knew that 
Henrietta invited me up here to get you to 
marry me, didn’t you?” I fired the question 
point-blank, and it took deadly effect. 

“ Anybody has got a right to marry any- 


‘body that has not already done it—or not,” 


he fired back as he ducked towards his plate 
and his quail. 

“‘Was that independence of attitude what 
made you try to escape by staying out of 
town this week and leaving me to face it all 
alone?”’ I again demanded, and by this time 
his eyes were fixed on mine in a fascinated 
and hypnotic gaze. 

“How did I know that you were peaches 
and cream and danced so as to set the whole 
bunch crazy?” he cross-fired. 

“They are not crazy over me or my danc- 
ing; they are protecting you from my wiles 
and those of their wives. They don’t want 
you to marry. You are the ideal happiness 
that they hold over their wives’ heads to 
humble them. Don’t you see?” 

“By Jove! The poor girls! The boobs! 
What’ll we do about it?” And his distress 
was genuinely unconscious and delicious as 
the corners of his big strong sympathetic 
mouth drooped in distress. 

““You’ve got to marry for their sakes now 
that the fight, which has gone on for some 
time, is in the open, and to the death—that 
is your marriage. I think it is only fair of 
me to tell you that Fan Vertrees is going to 
have her beautiful cousin from Seattle to 
visit her after I have passed. You know the 
West is more progressive than the South.” 

“T don’t believe it,” he answered with a 
daring and delighted laugh that sent a shud- 
der across every broadcloth shoulder in the 
ranks. “Besides I want to get married. I’ve 
got everything all ready.” And he actually 
blushed as he sipped his coffee. Talk about 
feminine dum-dum bullets! A glow back of 
my heart sent radiations all over my body as 
I thought of the large sunny nursery that this 
big man, “six feet and a half” and weighing 
“one-eighty stripped,” maintained for the 
sake of stolen and transient babies. Ellis 
says that at their matrimonial dances the 
wise Igorrotes hang wee cradle boards with 
leather thongs on the trees around the dancing 
grounds. 

“Well, why haven’t you?” I asked with the 
tenderness of real sympathy in my voice as 
my eyes, looking over the rim of my cup, ac- 
cidentally met his. 


The First 


(Continued from page 


illustrated by Angel de Cora. From Boston, 
this talented Sioux woman returned to her 
people to study their history; and she is now 
the wife of a Government official who is work- 
ing among the Utes. 

Impossible to call the rol] in an article of 
reasonable length; I can use only a few illus- 
trations to show the directions in which these 
women of the Indian race are moving in our 
civilization. They are eager for culture; they 


Families 


‘* All the nice ones were married 
fellows, and nobody wanted me Ve ane othee 
babies.” He answered sturdily, but his coffe, 
gurgled in his throat and his hand shook mie 
set his cup down. I couldn’t believe in 
humbleness from a huge man as beauties 
a Greek giant, who was ensconsed in the y ed 
heart of hearts of every woman in town ane 
the age of six to eighty. aes 

‘That was the reason you ran awa: 
sight of me, I suppose,” I scoffed with 
ing eyes. 

““I—TI ran away because Henriet 
bunch all said what a winner you ag 
knew you’d turn me down. Now I—Great 


heavens! I hope Mabel Pierce won't come to 
blows with Dan; she’d put him on the mat in 
one bat! Look at ’em all! 


Somethin ; 
to be done!” And the scene we mime 
corner and surveyed was to say the least 
alarming. Mabel Pierce had risen from her 
chair and was solidly hurling words at her 
husband who was dodging behind Mason 
Kirkpatrick, while Mary Louise Wilson stood 
in a flame of eyes and cheeks beside her. 
The rest were all listening to them, and I 
could see that Henrietta was preparing to 
rise to the occasion as was also Sue Kirk- 
patrick. 

“People are all the same blood and bone, 
and remember how firemen’s balls sometimes 
break up,” I said as I partly turned in my 
chair to be better able to witness the carnage 
when it began. ‘Whatever you are going to 
do, do it quick!” 

For a second the Honourable Scudder 
paused in the depths of desperate thought, 
and then I witnessed the beginning of the 
most delighted grin I have ever beheld on 
human countenance; but I did not see its 
finish. I saw his hand go out to a square 
plug on the wall. Then came a sudden 
thick, black darkness down upon the battle 
like a blanket is thrown upon two dogs to 
stop a fight. For a second there was a breathe 
less stillness, then a series of feminine shrieks 
and masculine ejaculations. 

“Come on! Let’s beat it to my car before 
they find their match-boxes. There won't 
be any other light again to-night, for I short- 
circuited the whole place, and by the time 
they find themselves and each other in the 
dark it will all be over.” And catching my 
hand in his, the Honourable Scudder led me 
in a wild dash for his runabout that stood 
parked near the front steps. He was just 
about to lift me into it, when I braced myself 
against the side of the car and against the 
situation. 

“Thank goodness we can run away now, 
and then you’ve got to decide what to do to 
relieve the situation permanently after I’m 
gone,” I said as sank against the 
cushions while he slid in behind his wheel 
beside me. 


“THIS is what I have decided,”’ he answered 

in a voice that was in harmony with 
that of a mocking-bird who was rioting down 
in the moonlit valley below us. And with 
very gentle savagery he clasped me, a totally 
strange woman whom he knew not at all 
except for having held her close in his arms 
seven times in the last four hours to the strains 
ofemodernized Igorrote dance music, in those 
same determined arms and pressed my bare 
shoulder against his starched linen with great 
cruelty while he kissed me with the force 
that called the universe into existence. Then 
he started the car. 

“Tt will be great sport to tell my friends 
that we find alive what beautiful and uncon- 
scious savages they are,”’ I suggested an hour 
later. : 

“T could smash the whole bunch for trying 
to double cross me away from you like they 
have been doing. Stupids! Savages is a good 
name for them,’’ he answered as he drove the 
car back to Henrietta’s domicile around by 
the ten-mile hill. 

“No, primitive Futurists is better. 
wonder if they could do it again!” I mur 
mured as I came in under the arm stretched 
out for me in the leafy darkness. 

“Well, God bless °em anyway!” answered 
the beloved maverick with not a strain against 
his halter that my arms could detect. 

It may not be wise to publish this truthful 
and typical statement of how it all happened 
in entirety in the text-book for the School of 
Matrimony, but I contend that it was very 
natural and as God intended it. Our God is 
the same wise God of the Igorrotes. 


in America 


86) 
inherit observation and a faculty of adapta 
tion; they come from families proud of 
history; they have the backing of wealth; 
they are equipped with a very real beauty of 
oval face and smooth contours; they a 
appreciative of the warm welcome held out to 
them in the homes of their white friends. 
This new aristocracy is steadily‘growing, 
its proportion undoubtedly is as great among 
the Indians as it is among the white people. 
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hairpieces and their prop 


oe ae 


The switch, puffs and bangs that a year ago were oa 
are now a necessity for every woman who would not k 
fashioned; for this season’s hair styles are high at the — 
crown, puffed over the top or-else at the sides, and 
attractively set off with dainty clusters of little curls. 

A perfect hairdress depends, tprefoee, on perfect 


Simonson’s hairpieces are » made of hair exactly like 
your own in quality as well as color, and the skilled 
handiwork is unequalled, even in Paris. - re 

Ask about the TRIPLET SWITCH, which you can. 
take completely apart, wearing one strand or two strands 
or all three strands, according to where you are going and — 
how stylishly you care to dress—or the ARLON, the 
transformation which completely covers your own hair with — 
| beautiful, wavy natural. hair. affixed to a light, airy, skeleton 
| foundation, allowing your own hair to rest and grow strong, 
as it is not warmly or, closely confined. 

Superior accommodations for hairdressing, marcel waving, 
and the genuine, permanent “EVERLASTING WAVE.” ee 
booklet « HAIR EFFECTS” free on request. De Luxe. catalog “ “CHARMING COIFFURES ” 


seat on receipt of visiting, card and 12 two cent staPape 


baa Goods - Hair ‘Dressing. -506 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Learn to Speak 
Other Languages 


You can study at home in comfort—in 
the privacy of your own boudoir, ensconced 
in your easy chair. The voice of the best 
native teachers will speak to you, correctly 
and distinctly, slowly or rapidly, as you 
prefer. 


It will talk to you during your spare mo- 
ments or for hours at a time—whenever you 
are in the mood to listen—until you have 
mastered the correct accent and pronun- 
ciation, 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN 


Is Easily and Quickly Mastered by the 


LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 


And Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 
Highest Award Panama-Pacific Exposition, 1915 


With this method foreign language study be- 
comes a pleasant mental diversion. All the old- 
time drudge ry of me morizing unnecessary rules, 
verbs, declensions, etc., is eliminated. You 
learn in the natural way —the way you learned 
your own tongue—hearing the living voice pro- 
nounce each word and phrase. Anyecne can 
learn a foreign language who hears it spoken 
often enough, and by this method you can hear 
it as often as you desire. 
tt A knowledge of a foreign language broadens 

he intellect, widens your acquaintance commer- 
cially and socially, perfects your conversational 
powers, and adds enjoyment to your reading 
= travel. You can acquire this great gift. 

erhaps you need only brush up on the lan- 
 - you studied at school or college to make 
it of practical use. 
nant today for free “‘Treatise on Language 
~ y, particulars of Trial Offer and Easy 

ayment Plan. You can use your own talking 
machine (if you prefer); our records fit all ma- 
chines, Columbia, Victor, etc. 


THE LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 








901 Putnam Building, 2 W. 45th St., N. Y. 
teats 
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That APPEAL 


That compel the attention of the 
eye. AND admiration ? The lat- 
ter is for you to decide. No jewelry 
can atone for arms and hands that 
are thin and mottled, or fat and 
pudgy. Only slim, firm, white 
hands and arms spell YOUTH. 
That is why thousands of women 
wear the 





JULIEG “= GLOVE 


while sho ping, motoring or even sleeping. In appearance simply 
a smart c erate glove, the Juliet Glove contains medicinal prop- 
erties which purge the pores and nourish the tissues’ As are sult 
the skin is bleached an ivory white, the contour molded round 
and firm. Moreover no reddening, frec' kling or chapping can 
occur. The JULIET PASTE is used with the JULIET GLOVE. 


ENCLOSE $3 (for = 4 length) or $2 (for wrist length). 
State size. $1 Jar Paste Free with each pair 


THE JULIET 


COMPANY 
213 West 20th St. 
New York 
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HOULD Madame desire a cream that 

is most certain to eliminate all traces | 
of summer’s fatigue, we would advise her a 
to use the 3 


Cremede Beaute 


V. DARSY 


14. West 47th St. 
New York 


It is not greasy and contains no glycerine, yet the = 
least amount applied to the face and neck before £ 
powde rise leaves one refreshed tor the day. $1.00 zg 
special ja z 
A liquid Ecoide: crystal in its purity, is the 


Rosee de Beaute 


which may be used as a lotion or in an 
atomizer, after the Creme de Beaute 
has been removed from the face. 
It is also excellent to cleanse the face 
of cream, leavin, it soft and velvety. 








$1.00 special bottle P od és 
‘ull instructions sent by mail. &- g Pre 
DARSY has the solution for every complexion- ee aS 
puzzle. Tell him your needs. pes 
Write for a copy of xX a 


“ Plus Que Belle” 





Arms and Hands 










































Folks Who 
Omit Bran 


miss results well worth hav- 
ing. They are the pill- 
takers. 

Folks 
bran saves many a dull day. 
Millions make it part of their 
diet. 

But not clear bran, or any 
uninviting form. People 


can’t continue that. 
Pettijohn's is soft wheat rolled 


are learning that 


a luscious morning dainty. The 
flakes conceal 25 per cent. tender 
bran. Serve bran in this form and 
your folks will delight in it. You 
will find that it pays. 


ettijohns 


Most grocers have it. Any grocer 
will get it. Per package, 15c. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
Chicago 
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The Dress Problem Solved 
For the Woman Who Personally Shops in New York 


If you are accustomed to pay $50, $60, $70 or more for gowns that satisfy you 
—if you would like to achieve the same results and enjoy the same dress 
distinction—for just about half that sum—this shop surely will interest you. 
Here we offer only model gowns—garments fashioned by the master designers of the world. 
They were shown on dress forms to illustrate the latest Parisienne modes, and are sold for 
just about half what you would usually expect to pay for their exclusive style and tailoring 


in most other shops. 


Hundreds of New York’s best dressed women owe the success of their 
toilettes to this modest little shop. Then, too, you are sure of ex- 
No two of our gowns are alike. 


clusive models when you buy here. 


For Street, Afternoon and Evening Wear 


Prices Range $20-$50 
MANY SELECTED MODELS $60-$125 
No inquiries an- 
swered over 50 miles from New York. 


No Catalogs—No Approval Shipments. 








you shop in New York, you should visit us. 


the very last lime you wear them. 


are never urged to buy. 
New consignments received almost every week. 





lf you can wear model sizes—if you live in New York, or if 
‘4 Spend the money 
you intended putting into one gown, by coming here and buying 
two—Parisian to the smallest detail, and wholly satisfying to 


Call and see these gowns for yourself—even try them on. 





You vonage 








MAXON 


1552 BROADWAY 


ESTABLISHED 1899 
(46th Street) 


Model Gowns 


NEW YORK CITY 





I will send my 25c book 


Improve Your Face 
BY MAKING FACES 


for 10c stamps or coin 


This book contains a 
complete course of in- 
structions in Physical 


More than 90,000 persons 
are following these_in- 
structions to-day. They 
will do more to build 
beauty than all the paint 
And powder in the world, 
for they get right at the 
root of your facial defects 
and overcome them. 

Not simple or silly. Just physical culture applied 
to the facial muscles; common sense—that's ai. If 
you want to improve your looks, send 10 cents for 
this book, to-day, at once, while it’s on your mind. 


PROF. ANTHONY BARKER 
5173 Barker Bidg., W. 42nd St., N. Y. City 
Harper's Bazar, November, 1915 





Culture for the Face. | 











Ask Him to Give You 


An oriental pearl string reproducing all the life. lustre 
and dainty tints of pearls worth thousands of dollars. 
A gift you will wear daily. 


ua TANS 


Received Highest Award Gold Medal, Panama- Pacific 


Panama- Pacific 
Perles 


International Exposition. Each string 16 
in. long with Solid Geld Clasp in Grey $600 
Velvet, Satin Lined Case 

If your jeweler cannot supply you we will have your 
order filled. Write for booklet. 


The Low-Taussig-Karpeles Co., Providence, R. 1. 
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| Madame 


Joffre 


(Continued from page 35) 


among them before the rigours of that mili- 


a tary law of which her husband is the highest 


| officer. 

She, who had never been separated from 
her husband, not even for a day, before the 
war, has, since the war broke out, never been 
to see him, although the General Staff's 
headquarters are scarcely a couple of hours 
outside of Paris. It is against the rules for a 
soldier to see his wife, or for a wife to try to 
visit her husband at the Front, therefore, 
although Madame Joffre has every facility 
for doing so, she will never go to »2e her hus- 
band. She does not avail herself of any 
privilege granted through her position, but 
makes a point of setting the example. 

A charming simplicity of manner, combined 
with much dignity, is characteristic of Madame 
Joffre. Her voice is soft, her manner direct 
and cordial. She has never been known to 


} break a promise, and there is a quiet assur- 
| 


ance to whatever she utters. Her welcome 
strikes home. Madame Joffre is always 


|| cheerful and quite unusual is the way in 


which she combines a sense of humour with 
sympathy and understanding. Although of 
rather a Northern type, with fair hair, grey- 
blue eyes, her buoyancy, dash and brilliancy 
are distinctly Southern and Latin. She is an 
excellent organizer and has a remarkable 
faculty of judging things in their ensemble. 
Whatever she has done, she wants well done. 
“If a thing is to be done, it must be done 
rightly,” she says, and again, “It is better to 
have less of a good thing than a great deal of 
something more or less indifferent.’”” Any- 
tning that is unnecessary and that is not a part 
of the general scheme of things, she dislikes. 
In that respect she lives the principles of 
the much preached “efficiency”’ doctrine. 

In her way of dressing, as well as in the 
arrangement of her house, she shows the same 
fondness for simplicity and the naturel. Her 
gowns of the soft neutral demi-tons, which are 
so becoming to her, are harmonious but un- 
In her house there are no 
gaudy relics of the war, no trophies, no obus 
fragments, no bullets. The only souvenir of 
the war which Madame Joffre displays, she 


) shares with almost all the other women of 


France whose men are in the battlefield— 
the plain aluminum ring wrought from a 
part of the German shells. 

Since the war Madame Joffre has given 
herself incessantly and quite anonymously— 
often under an assumed name—torelieve 
the sufferers of the war. Never does she ap- 
pear openly, unless such an attitude would 
distinctly help the cause. Her kindness, 
however, extends far beyond the particular 
charity or organization to which she con- 
tributes. If she can, by word or deed, assist 
any one, she does so, and in a refreshingly 
sane, spontaneous and practical way. Char- 
acteristic is her feeling of solidarity towards 
women—in her judgment of them she is fair, 
generous and understanding. ‘Women have 
a hard enough time of it anyway,” she often 
— “and we ought all to help each other 
along.” 

Madame Joffre is, naturally, besieged with 
all sorts of letters and demands. Wherever 


she goes she is surrounded by a swarm Seek 
ing information, asking favours and calling 
upon her as the one help in the world At 
al} hours of the day she is sought. She 
never be alone. There is always some pat 
see, to help, something to attend to, 

In self-defence, therefore, she is obliged to 
leave Paris to rest every now and then. He 
country estate is not of much avail ig such 
cases, as letters and people would follow her 
there, so she has had built a wonderful] 
boat which lies moored at the banks of the 
Seine, right near her Paris home. The bog 
is always ready to sail away at a moment's 
notice. Servants are always on board. Jp, 
deed Madame Joffre says, “I really have two 
homes, one on land and the other on the river” 
The house-boat is a cozy retreat—sometime 
as a break on a particularly busy day, she 
runs down to it alone, or with a 'y of 
friends, and has a cup of tea on its wide deck 
Her favourite books and music are on the 
boat as well as in her Passy home, and sh 
has on board sufficient clothes to last for a 
few weeks’ trip. No packing whatsoever 
necessary when the exigencies of Paris life 
become too strenuous and she boards he 
floating house to sail lazily down the rivers o 
her dear France. “When the sun shines op 
the deck and the awning is put up, Sailing 
down the Seine or the placid Loire, one reads 
and writes . . . and rests... .” ‘ 

Since her girlhood Madame Joffre has kep: 
a diary, and it is rumoured that after the wa 
she will write her ‘‘ Memoirs.” 

Madame Joffre prefers her family circle 
with, of course, a few well-chosen friends, to 
much society and entertaining. But on ae. 
count of her position she is obliged to enter. 
tain and go out much, and her ésprit, intelli. 
gence and tact have made her one of the 
favourite hostesses of Paris. She naturally 
comes in contact with many Americans jp 
Paris, and her intercourse with them is 
facilitated by the fact that she speaks Eng. 
lish fluently, owing to a two years’ stay ip 
England during her girlhood. What is more. 
she understands and appreciates Anglo-Saxon 
mentality, and numbers many Americans 
among her friends. Madame Joffre. essential 
ly a Parisian, is an enthusiastic admirer 0 
American women, and she hopes that the 
bonds of sympathy between the women of the 
two great republics will be tied even closer 
after the war. 

At the present moment, Madame Joffre 
represents something more than an indi 
vidual woman. The wife of the first soldie 
in France expresses the spirit of all the women 
of France. Her quiet resolve, her cheerfu) 
resignation, her anonymous self-sacrifice is 
theirs. Napoleon was the “Little Corporal” 
to the followers who loved him. General 
Joffre, to the French people, is “‘ Notre Joffre,” 
our Joffre. As her husband in popular fancy 
stands for what is best in French manhood. 
Madame Joffre typifies French womanhood 
Quiet, resolute, tactful, generous and sym 
pathetic, Madame Joffre is not Madame 
la Générale or even Madame Joffre to the 
masses. She is /a femme francaise, the womap 
of France. 


The Mother 


(Continued from page 38) 


their support from the local chapter. Helen 
should have had to produce her cake, and it 
should at least have been eatable. The bed 
and room could not be brought into court, 


|but a statement from Peggy’s mother might 


| movement? 
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have been required, and Molly should have 
brought forward confirmation of her swim- 
ming prowess. The women’s club, to which 
these mothers belong, might painlessly but 
effectually handle this situation where a 
lone mother might not be able to work 
impersonally. 

How is this condition met in the Boy Scout 
When Helen’s brother Tom told 
his Scout master that he could put on 
several kinds of bandages, the master said, 
“Fine! Show Doctor Scott to-morrow what 
you can do. Bring your report to me, and 
I will give you your scalp’”—the coveted 
honour among the Scouts. Here there was 
no putting a premium on dishonesty of state- 
ment. Neither was Tom’s word questioned, 
it was simply taken for granted that he should 
produce the proof. A little less, no—a good 
deal! less—of sentimentality is needed in the 
handling of our girls. Let us insist on the 
single standard for brothers and sisters from 
their cradle up. 

Looking over the programs of several moth- 
ers’ clubs last winter, I found that most of 
them were devoting a session to the question 
of children’s allowances. It seemed a very 
futile subject to some of us, but perhaps the 
discussion did a little good after all. One 
woman announced that her child must learn 
the value of money, she had her own reasons, 
she said mysteriously, so her Tommy brushes 
his father’s hat and coat every morning for 
which service she puts a penny in his bank. 
“But you are commercializing your home,” 
said one shocked voice. “How old is 


Tommy?” asked another. “Four ana ¢ 
half!” Then we discussed whether a child 
of four and a half could give value received 
in brushing a heavy coat, and was his mother 
not causing him to expect a larger wage thap 
his work was worth, and it was really a ver 
serious economic discussion before we go! 
through! 

Then along the line some one did advance 
the idea that courtesy in the home or ou 
should not be paid for. Here again the parent 
is responsible for those children who expect 
a pourboire for politeness and who practically 
must be bribed to perform the slightest 
service. There was no question in most ol 
our minds that an allowance should be given 
a child, at almost any time after he is seven 
years old, in the same spirit with which he is 
supplied with clothes and food. 

Women who live in the smaller towns cap 
make their influence felt, as we know, in any 
of the village interests toward which they 
direct it. The city mother feels that it is 
impossible for her to change adverse conditions 
but a group of women in one of our biggest 
cities, after a meeting given over to a discus- 
sion of motion pictures, decided to get results 
No time was lost debating whether children 
should or should not go to the “movies. 
A committee was formed to work with the 
local board of censors and, more important 
still, with the directors of the company sup 
plying the neighbourhood theatres. 
manager of one theatre, approached in the 
right spirit, has worked with them, and io 
that neighbourhood the pictures are well 
chosen, and on Saturday mornings and _cer- 
tain atternoons children’s story films are gived. 
The women of almost any town, if time hangs 
heavily, can assuredly do something tow 
bettering the shows their cl-ldren attend. 
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LEAVENS 
MADE 
FURNITURE 

















A mistaken impression concerning our 
furniture has apparently been given in some 
instances by our consistent ad vertising of 
COTTAGE FURNITURE or Straight 
Line Furniture. This is by no means our 
only line, but because of its great popular- 
ity and wide appeal to home furnishers, it 


cH 





has been more frequently presented in our 
advertising. r 
Our complete stock includes several lines 
just as popular as our Cottage Furniture, 
and offers attractively designed, w ell-made 
ieces to meet every need of the tastefully 
Pirnished home. 








By selecting 
from our 
large stock, it 
is possible to 
have a pleas- 
ing variety of 
designs and 
yet have 
every piece 
harm oni- 
ous with 
the_ others, 
whether you 
select in our 
Cottage or 
Modern,with 
here an 
there a Colo- 
nial piece. 

And this 
harmony in 
the complete 
effect, with variety of design in individual 

ieces, can be made’much more pronounced 

y selecting your own stains in which to 
have your furniture finished. To anyone 
with an appreciation of color-values, our = 
policy of finishing to the customer's order 
offers opportunity to impress distinct in- 
dividuality upon the home. i 

Our color chart of stains and finishes of- 
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indi fers suggestions and is of great assistance 
' a) in working out the color-schemes of your 
Idies rooms. : f i , 
men We also furnish unfinished if so desired. 
Shipments _ carefully made, insuring safe 
erfu) delivery. Send for complete set No. 8, of 
e is over 200 illustrations and color chart. 
ral” =| 
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William Leavens & Co. 
32 Canal St. Boston, Mass. 
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. Years | 
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ul ~ | 
ni Won't you let me tell 
act you how my wonder- 
ls ful Beauty Exercises 
a remove wrinkles and 
a restore youthful con- 
A: tour? 
is Th dsof 
have benefited. You 
iD can too. 
y Write for my FREE 
y booklet today. 
7 It you can tell me what 
: improvements you 
st would like, I can write 
5 you more helpfully. 
: KATHRYN MURRAY, Dept. 111, 109 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
~ [Phe first woman to teach Scientific Facial Exercise 
4 
e 
> OLIVIA LINENS 
e BLOOK PRINTED AND | 
e CROSS STITOHED 
1 Unique, Artistic and Conser- 
wi vative Designs—-High Grade 
] Material and Workmanship. 
. APPROPRIATE GIFTS 
=] Suggestions submitted on in- 
‘ | dividual designs. 
J |. WRITE FOR ovr Latest 
1 LISTS, Approval shipment. | 
* ¥ Also Cross-Stiteh Sheets = | 
va & Hand Colored Designs, | 
i OLIVIA, Seite 3. 2375 Fairfield Ave., BRIDGEPORT, CT. = | 
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A TOILET 
for the ner 


F you are of that clan of nervous 

beings—and few of us can resist 
those things called nerves at 
times—then you know the suffer- 
ing meted out to them in the 
shape of (yes, it might well be 
called that demon) excessive per- 
spiration. 

Under stress of excitement—of 





REQUISITE 


vous woman 


without in any way affecting the nat- 
ural perspiration of the body. 


Odo-ro-no, the toilet water for ex- 
cessive perspiration, supplies the cor- 
rective ‘treatment needed. One appli- 
cation not only does away with all 
perspiration odor for several days, but 
leaves the parts to which it is applied 
normally dry and dainty. Two or 
three applications a week thereafter are 
all that are needed to free you complete- 





ly from perspiration annoyance and 
embarrassment. Many women find no 
other protection for the armpits neces- 
sary. 


theatre, dance, dinner or recep- 
tion—this trouble does its worst 
in the way of annoyance and in 
the ruination of gowns, gloves and 
hosiery. 

This condition, which is usually 
due to nervous over-stimulation 
of the sweat glands, is one that 
can and should be corrccted. 

“But—isn’t it healthful 
to perspire?’’ you say. Of 
course it is, when you per- 
spire naturally and _nor- 
mally over the entire body. 
But this nervous perspira- 
tion from certain small sur- 
faces of the skin like the 
armpits, feet and hands is 
an unnatural and unhealthy 
condition which you can 
correct by local treatment 


Odo-ro-no is unscented, harmless and 
easily applied. You can get it at your 
druggist’s, department store or woman's 
specialty store. There are three sizes: 
the 25c trial size, the soc regular size, 
and the $1 special size, which contains 
six times as much as the 25c size. In 

Canada, 35c, 70c, $1.40. 





Note—Those who would 
like to have sent them a 
sample bottle of Odo-ro-no 
with a booklet explaining 
even more fully the cause of 
excessive perspiration and 
how to correct it, may send 
three 2c stamps and their 
dealer's name to The Odo- 
ro-no Co., 257 Blair Ave., 
Cincinnati, O. 
















Dance without per- 
spiration annoyance! 
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at Dear Old Lad 


Im Your Home 


—who's never quite warm enough—even when 
you're melting. It is not a whim—it is the slug- 
gishness of age. She needs a gentle tonic. 

And her appetite—like a bird’s—her digestion can't 
take care of lots of heavy food—yet more nourish- 
ment she should have for health and longevity. 


REC.U.S.PAT. 5 TRACE MARK 
Liquid-Food-Tonic 
is just the food and tonic for old folks. Not only is 
it itself nourishing, but it aids in the digestion of 
other foods. It gently stimulates and strengthens. 
All Druggists—Most Grocers 
Malt-Nutrine declared by U.S. Internal Revenue Department to 
winsome Oe ne 
Interesting Booklet on Request 
Anheuser-Busch St. Louis, U.S. A. 















The Children’s Shop 
No. 8 East 46th St., New York 


Opposite the Rits-Carlton 


















Announcing the Season's showing of 


Mechanical and Musical 


EUROPEAN TOYS 


Unusual novelties not to found 
elsewhere. 
(Illustrated booklet on request) 


** The Little Parisienne 
Swimmer” 


Literally swims, 
oats and dives. 
Allrubber. Dressed 
in red bathing 
suit. 4 in. high, 
5 in. wide while 


swimming. 


Special: $2.50 
(Sent postpaid to 
any address.) 
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Children’s Apparel 


From infancy to FOUR years. 


DRESSES | BONNETS 
COATS SWEATERS 


Exclusive and beautifully made 
creations—hand work only. 


MILLINER for Children 


up to 12 . 
JOSEF designs of daintiness 














Enlarged Showroom and 
increased display of 


Narsery Furniture 
Distinctly original designs in 
exquisitely trimmed and un- 
trimmed enameled reed pieces 

featuring the new Dresden 
(raised) Rose decoration. 


(Illustrated catalog on request.) 
The Josef Bassinette 
6 = 
Per 








Features:—A Detachable Basket, with 
handle; mounted on double strong support; 
Dutch Wheels, Casters or Cradle attach- 
ment, white enameled; with wardrobe 
drawer. Daintily trimmed with silk, 
silk ribbons, point d’esprit, Val. laces. 


Reversible hood. In any $37.50 


color. Complete 
Special attention given to all mail orders. 


Other Equally Effective Bassinettes, 
Trimmed, $25.00 up. 





Layettes 


Comprising examples of the finest 
needlework—outfits made up to 














individual requirements. 
(Catalog on request.) 
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Che Furfield Sedan 


PAIGE 


Ghe Standard of Value and Quality 
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Winter Luxury in the 
Year-Around Paige 


HESE three new Convertible Paiges—the 

Sedan (in the illustration), the Town Car 

and the Cabriolet—offer still another im- 
pressive proof of Paige Comfort, Paige Elegance 
and Paige Distinction. 

They are built upon the famous Paige “Six-46" 
chassis—which means Paige Power, Flexibility, 
Reliability and Service. The bodies are special 
Paige Designs made by the Springfield Metal Body 
Company. Springfield enclosed bodies have hereto- 
fore been the features only of vastly more costly 
motor cars. 

Both the Paige Sedan and the Paige Town Car 
are instantly convertible into open-air cars. The 
window panels all fold into the lower casement of 
the door. Yet they have the Permanent Roof Top 
which means comfort and protection from all sorts of 
winter weather. 

Whipcord, broadcloth or Bedford is used in the 
upholstery which means elegance, luxury and 
cleanliness. The Cabriolet is upholstered in French 
glaze, hand-buffed leather of the finest quality. It 
is also instantly converted into an open car. 

ith just the two doors, with the wide aisle 
between the front seats and the two auxiliary 
folding chairs the Paige Sedan is as commodious 
as a luxurious salon. 


The Sumptuous Winter-Top 


Also the new Paige Winter-Top for the Fairfield 
“Six-46."° With permanent roof, gray broadcloth 
trimming, sliding windows for perfect ventilation, 
dome-light and perfect harmony of line, it is as 
luxurious as a limousine. The window frames are 
removable converting the car instantly into an open 
car. It is made of highest quality of materials and 
quickly and easily attached. Price—$250 f. o. b. 

etroit. 

Let us give you all particulars in the Winter Paige 


Book. 


Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company 
1214 McKinstry Avenue, Detroit. Mich. 


Fairfield ““Six-46" (7 passengers) $1295 
Hollywood *’Six-36" (Spassengers) 1095 
Paige Sedan (7 passengers)...... 1900 
Paige Town Car (7 passengers).. 2250 
Paige Cabriolet (3 passengers)... 1600 


Closed cars on “Six-46° Chassis. 
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| of white kid and hand embroidered 


For a Better Understanding 


More and more the 
American woman js 
adopting the French. 
woman’s belief that to 
be well shod is to be 
well dressed. Here are 
some of the most ad. 
vanced modes in this 
winter’s shoes and stock. 
ings. The names of 
the shops where they 
may be procured will 
be furnished upon re. 
quest, or they may be 
purchased through Har- 
per’s Bazar. Address 
Jane Jarvis, Harper's 
Bazar, 119 West goth 
Street, New York, 


Colonial shoe of coloured kid beaded in steel 
or gold, $12.00. Black satin with steel beads, 
$10.00. Black kid Cossack boot, 12 inches 
high, $15.00. Black and white silk stockings 
ribbed to boot depth, $3.75. 
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Copied from the 
shoes worn by 
Madame Jenny 
at her opening, 
Of black satin or 
kid with sandal 
bands of patent 
leather, $25.00. 














It fits like the traditional glove — the f 
Graustark of softest patent kid laced on 
the inside, $20.00. 


Hf 





They are not pantalettes lace edged 
but “frillies” on black silk stockings. 
All black, or black and white, $5.95. 


The newest dancing slipper is 
high at the back and low at the 
sides and front. Of silver cloth, 
$11.00; of satin, $9.00. High boots 
of African brown kid with inserts 


eyelets. made to order, $25.00. 


A favourite for the coming 
winter is the Cavalier boot 
made of white kid and black 
patent leather with buttons of 
smoke-grey pearl, $12.00. 


If you wifl look closely you will 
see that there is a garter depth of 
black to match the Cossack boot 
depth on these black and white silk 
stockings, $2.75. 
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10 ADVERTISE OUR MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT 
WE WILL SELL P 
150 Handsome Russian 





Beautifully 
marked skins 
and lined with 


‘PAS, Model. Ex. 
Tae Aha actly as illus- 
; Lf trated 


Absolutely 
Matchless 
Value. 


Cra} 


Now Ready 


Our New Fall 
Catalog 


Tilustrating 
Newest Styles 
in 
Coats, Suits, 
Skirts, Furs, 
etc. 


Send for it 
at once 


It is Free 
















Newcomb-Endicott Company 


etroit, Mich, 
Address Department B 


The Stocking Store 


395 Broadway, New York City 
Mail Orders Only 


HOLIDAY SPECIALS 


WOMEN — Silk, lisle top and foot, 
black embroidered dots in white, beige, 
sand, putty, castor, fawn, medium grey; 
extract pin dots in black, navy, palm 
beach, and black dots in white—$1.00. 

Clocked Silk, lisle top and foot, bronze 
with bronze, white and navy blue with 
white, fawn with fawn, pearl grey, cham- 
pagne, putty and white with black—$r.oo. 

Silk, lisle top and foot, white with black 
broad or narrow stripes; black with white 
embroidered stripes; black with black and 
white embroidered stripes—$1.50. 

Silk, lisle top and foot, fancy hand em- 
brvidered in any contrasting color—$1.50; 
all silk—$2.00 and $3.00. 

MEN-—Silk, lisle top and foot, fancy 
clocked in any contrasting color—$1.00; 
lisle foot—$1.50; lisle top and foot, hand 
embroidered in any contrasting color— 
$1.00; lisle foot—$1.50; all silk—$2.00. 


Catalogue on request 
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Made bv T. PIVER, PARIS, France 
Purest—S oftest—Finest 
Madein Four BLANCHE—ROSEE 
Delicate Tints RACHEL NATURELLE 
i At All Best Dealers 
| SEND For “Surprise Box”’ containing charm- 
25c ing miniature packages of “Azurea” 
Face Powder, Sachet and Perfumes. 5 
CHAS. BAEZ, Sole Agent y 
for U. S. and Canada, Dept “‘C” 
24 E 220d St. WY. City go 
> S 














Do not overlook the special 
invitation on page 9 




































The Quality 
and Beauty of 


make the fine 


the inexpensive 


of the rare an- 


the Far East. 


There is a 
Whittall Rug 


Made in Worcester, Mass. by the 


ASSOCIATES 
Sold by dealers everywhere 





Orientals seem ex- 
pensive and make 


ones look cheap. 


WHITTALL RUGS 


retain the beauty 


ques and avoid 
all of the short- 
comings of the 
modern rugs from 





for Every Room 
in Every Home. 


M.J.WHITTALL 

















IS natural body line corset is one 
of the latest among the beautiful 
new models designed by Mrs. 

Goodwin, and made under her super- 
vision, exclusively for our distribution. 


For over six years Mrs. Goodwin’s 
corsets have been put to strict scientific 
tests, and are proven in all cases 


1st—To establish the balanced weight 
of the body in the normally cor- 
rect position. 


2d—To follow the compensating 
curves of the spine enabling the 
body to preserve easy equilibrium. 


3d—To induce full breathing by fur- 
nishing the necessary width for 
thoracic expansion. 


4th—To supply actual abdominal sup- 
port in all conditions of muscular 
relaxation. 


The secret of success in the construc- 
tion of these corsets lies in the persona/ 
skill of the designer. 


We shall be glad to place upon our 
mailing list the names of those desiring 
corset knowledge of a highly interesting 
and instructive character—(the proven 
results of experience)—and to send 
samples, price lists, etc., of the new 
goods upon request. 


Louw ft tlie 


InCORPVORATED 











CORSET SPECIALISTS—Wholesale and Retail 


13 East 35th St. (teleptone: murray un 57782) New York 


Our patrons are requested to note that Mrs. Goodwin does not design corsets 
manufactured by any other concern. 


































































You are Careful of Your 
Complexion 


but do you pay the attention you 
should to your hands? You 
doubtless have found by expe- 
rience the value of 


Daggett & Ramsdell’s 


PERFECT COLD 
CREAM 
‘*The Kind That Keeps’’ 


in making and keeping a com- 
plexion. D & R Perfect Cold 
Cream is a supreme aid to soft 
and white hands. A little rubbed 
into the fingers after embroider- 
ing or sewing will smooth the 
roughened skin and remove the 
objectionable needle marks. 


D & R Perfect Cold Cream is not only a 
first aid to facial beauty, but it is 
unequaled to produce a beautiful throat 
and shoulders, to give the arms and 
elbows a roundness and smooth texture, 
as well as to whiten and preserve the 
hands. And after a toilsome day at 
home, in the shops, or after motoring, 
there is nothin as delightful and 
refreshing as a cold cream bath. Tubes, 
10c, 25c, 50c; Jars, 35c, 50c, 85c, $1.50. 
TWO SAMPLES FREE 
A sample of D & R Perfect Cold Cream, 
that you may see its superiority, and a 
pomgmett hy of D & R Poudre Amourette, the 
most charming and delicate of face 


powders, will be mailed, Free, on 
request. Write to Department M. 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL 
New York 






























How Much 4 


Does Your ( ’ 


Baby Weigh? \ } 





As long as your 
baby gains steadi- 
ly every week he 
is well. 

If he has plenty 
of sleep —fresh air — exercise and still 
does not gain, something is wrong with 
his food. Don't experiment with his 
delicate little stomach. Give him 


aa 
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THE ORIGINAL 





“Eagle Brand” can also be used econoin- 
ically in your cooking. 
GRAND PRIZE 
(Highest Award) 
and Gold Medal Awarded at 
Panama - Pacific International Expo. 
at San Francisco on 
Borden’s Milk Products 
Borden's Condensed Milk Co. 
‘Leaders of Quality” 
Est. 1857 New York 


| Mima | 


om 


H*pers—11-15 

Borden's Condensed Milk Co. 
108 Hudson Street, New York. 
Please send me your helpful book, 
' “Baby's Welfare,” also “Borden's 
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Recipes,” your book of original 
| recipes. 
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‘Smart coat 
of lustrous 
moire Zibe- 
line; con- 
vertible vel- 


andwarmly 
interlined 
Brown or 
black. Sizes 
34 lo 44 
Special 
29.95 





| said, as though to herself. 


| erly? 


| stinct mislead her. 








Modish Apparel for Maternity Wear 


The season's favored styles adapted by Lane Bryant 


to automatically create proper balance for figure 
through changing proportions, allowing for neces- 
sary expansion without removal of any fastenings. 
wide variety, from simple house-gowns to elaborate 
evening gowns. 

Differ in no outward wav from prevailing 








modes, and do not betray their purpose. 





Fit when figure is again normal. 





Having workrooms on the premises and selling direct, 
our prices are very moderate, and we offer personal 


service and unusual advantages, such as only a spe- 

cialty house can offer—duplicating to measure and 

changing details to suit individual Sus. 
Dresses. ... 8.50to 74.50 
Suits 24.85 to 153.75 
Skirts 5.95to 18.75 
Coats 9.85 -- 149.50 
Waists 16.75 
Negligees 1. ‘95 hed 39.75 


Corsets and Underwear 

‘Mater Modes"'—a comprehensive presentation 
of modish maternity apparel—will be sent, free, 
out-of-town. Write Dept, A-1 


*Ph Creel 25 W. 38 St. 
“is = Lane Bryant New York 

















You Can 
Weigh 
Exactly What 
You Should 


You can, J know you can, because I 
have reduced 32,000 women and have 
built up that many more—scien- 
tifically, naturally, without drugs, in 
the privacy of their own rooms. 


You Can Be So Well! 


— 
—if you only knew how well! I build 
up your vitality—at the same time I 
strengthen your heart action; teach 
you how to breathe, to stand, walk 
amd relieve such ailments as 


Nervousness, Torpid 
Liver, Constipation, 
Indigestion, Etc. 


One pupil writes: 
‘I weigh 83 
are less, and 

rave Fatty in 
wenees fully in 
strengt 








Attother says: 
“Last May I 
weighed roo 
ounds, this May 

weigh 126 and 
oh! feel SO 
WELL.” 


Won't you sit 
down and write 
now for my in- 
teresting booklet? 

ou are welcome 
toit. Itis FREE. 
Don't wait, you 
may forget it. I 
have had a won- 
derful experience 
and I should like 
to tell you 
about it. 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 24, 624 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 





| been flooded with letters. 





| matter to you- 
| a man’s career that’s the damnable, the un- 


| table beside her. 








Rand, McNally & Co. have just published Miss 
Cc ocroft’ 's new book, “Beauty a Duty.” For sale at 
all booksellers. Beautifully bound. Price $2.00 
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Eltham 


House 


(Continued from page 36) 


“He ought to 
be in soon.” 
The next minute she sprang from her seat 


| and went to the fire as though shivering. 


“Why don’t they turn on the heat prop- 
” she said fretfully. ‘But it’s the house. 
You can’t warm such a place as this. It’s too 
big—too big for any one. If I were Alec, I’d 
turn it into a hospital.” 

And she crouched over the fire spreading 
her delicate hands to the blaze. Durrant came 
to stand beside her, his heart full of com- 


passion. we 
“You've found a use for it!”’ he said kindly. 
“What—my salon?” She laughed. “It 


gives me no pleasure, Jim. I should be much 
happier in a small house with just a few 
frie =nds.”’ 

“You want arest,”’ said Durrant decidedly. 
“Why don’t you take Alec abroad? There’s 
that yacht eating its head off at Southamp- 
ton.” 

Caroline turned her head suddenly—as 
though she heard a footstep. Nor did her in- 
The door opened, and 
Alec Wing came in. 

He stopped abruptly on the threshold, look- 
ing with annoyance at his cousin and Joyce 
Allen. Joyce gathered up her work and let- 
ters and fled hastily. Durrant stood his 
ground, as Wing came forward. 

‘Awfully sorry, Alec, that you haven’t 
at . off. Better luck next time!” 

that’s not my point of view,” said 
Wing pot “But I won’t argue it.—So 
you've heard?” he turned to his wife with a 
sombre countenance. 

“Sir Oliver came in, Alec,” she said, as 
though she excused herself. ‘“‘Mr. Llewellyn 


| sent him. 


” 


“Damned officious!’’ was the sharp reply. 
“Well, Carrie, I have a lot to say to you. 
Durrant took the hint and departed, throw- 


| ing a last look at Carrie, as she lay back in her 
| chair, 
| shrinking, of love, of entreaty. 


her eyes fixed on Alec—eyes full of 


The young soldier went downstairs pos- 


| sessed by a strong desire to kick something or 


somebody. From the look of him Alec was 
bent on being disagreeable to his wife by way 
of paying his scores against other people. 


ELL, Carrie, so that’s done with!”’ said 
Wing, standing on the hearth-rug 
beside his wife, his hands in his pockets. 

“They say’’—her voice was low and bitter 

-‘that Mrs. Washington has done it. She’s 
stirred up people in London—in Manchester— 
Birmingham—all over. Mr. Washington’s 
He would have 
done it—he wanted to do it—but she— 
wouldn’t let him. It is strange she should 
hate us—hate me—so!”’ 

And again, Carrie covered her eyes with 
her hands. 

“Why, of course, I know all that!’’ said 
Wing impatiently. ‘And it’s not the least 
strange. We always knew that woman would 
do her worst. Well, we’ve failed—she’s won— 
all along the line. And for me it’s decisive. 
If I’m a ‘correspondent in a notorious divorce 
case’ now, and the fact is going to bar me from 
political life, it’ll be no different a year—two 
years—three years hence. There'll always be 
some old cats on the watch—male and female. 
And I could never bring myself to lick their 
paws again, as I’ve done this year. It’s sick- 
ening to think of. No—it’s done with—7’s 
done with!” 

He spoke with terrible violence, and as he 


| paced up and down the force of passion in him 


silenced and almost paralysed his wife. It 
was with difficulty she managed to say— 
imploringly— 

“But Alec—there’s so much else!” 

He turned upon her— 

“‘What is there—that I care about! What 
is there—for a man in my position—with a 
political family behind him—and our English 
traditions—what game is there worth playing 
—but politics? Don’t talk nonsense, Carrie! 
They won’t have me in the Army—they won't 
have me in the House of Commons—and if I 
were to claim my rights at Court—if I had 


| claimed them the other day in the Lords’ 


procession—court flunkeys would insult me. 
Here I am, married—by the law of the land— 
with ten times as clean a record as half the 
men—aye, and the women too!—who are 
hounding us out of public life. I have the wish 
and the power to serve my country; and a 
parcel of damned Pharisees make it impossible. 
And perhaps you don’t realise the humiliation 
of it! I admit I have played high, and I have 
lost—you and I have lost—in the sight of the 
whole country. It doesn’t matter to you——” 


LEC!” It was acry of one wounded to 
the heart. But in his bitter agitation 

it did not stop him. 
“How can it matter to you 
way! 


; -in the same 
What does a little social boycotting 
or to me? It’s the spoiling of 


He struck his hand on the 
“T can’t stand it, Carrie. 
I’m going out of this. I can’t meet these men 
in the street—or the Club. I’ve had a sicken- 


pardonable thing!’ 


| ing of London—and the country, too. I wash 
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” 


my hands of England and the whole business! 

“* Alec—think of the estates—all we might 
do there. Come down with me to the country 
—let’s live our own life--depend on our- 
selves!” 

She held out her hands to him, entreating. 
But he shook his head. 

“No!—I’m going out of sight and sound of 
it all—to freedom and the backwoods!” 

And throwing himself into a chair, he lit a 
cigarette with a hand that shook. She sprang 
up and ran across to him, kneeli ing beside him. 

** Alec—what do you mean? 

Her terror was in her face. 

““Don’t make a scene, Carrie! 
much better for you to let me go. 
a beast to you lately—I know that. I o— 
only make you miserable if I stayed. I shall 
come back, of course—when I’ve had time to 
think things over.’ 

“Where are you going, Alec?” 

“T’ve told the yacht to be at Southampton, 

the day after to-morrow. There’s an old pal 


It will be 
I’ve been 


of mine in the Guards—Charlie Wells—who | 


knows South America, has done some climbing 
in the Andes. He says he'll come with me. 
The point is—to drop Europe out of sight for 
a bit! 

“And your wife, Alec?”’ She rose and stood 
beside him, her hands behind her. 

“We've got to think out our lives again,” 
he said obstinately. yi, admit you’ve done all 
you could to help me.’ 

But the tone was strangely grudging. Every 
word hurt. 

“You mean—you really are—going away 
alone? xs 

“TI shall do better alone. 
Cc arrie, you won’t make a fuss.” 
‘And how long will you be away?” 


If you're wise, 


“Oh, I don’t know—six months certainly— 


perhaps a year!” 
She grew deadly white. 
“And what am I to do?” 


“You will have everything you can possibly 


want. Lewson will be at your orders. You 
can live where you please—here or in the 
country. There'll be plenty of money.” 

She moved on slowly over the polished 
floor, her hands still behind her, her eyes on 
the ground. There was silence till, turning, 
she came back to him. 

™ Alec —were you ever really in love with 
me?” 

The words came quietly—but brokenly. 

A reply, dictated by the brutality of wound- 
ed pride, leapt out. 


“Well, I think I risked enough for you, 
Carrie! ‘ai 

‘Too much—you think now?” 

“Nonsense!” 


” 


“No, it’s not nonsense!” she said, drawing 
her breath with difficulty. ‘‘You are sorry 
now you ever met me—sorry you ever per- 
suaded me. For you did persuade me, Alec. 
You think—in your heart of hearts—that I’ve 
ruined your life—that I tempted you—and 
ruined you! I who gave up my children—my 
good name—relations—friends—ev erything! 
—for you—my Dicky!—Carina!” Her voice 
choked. “What’ll this house be to me—when 
you’re gone—but a ghastly sham and weari- 
ness! Oh, I’ve been so tired—so tired—for 
months!””—she wrung her hands, piteously, 
unconsciously. ‘But I could do anything— 
face anything—for you, so long as you loved 
me. And now instead of our facing this to- 
gether—clinging together all the closer—be- 
cause of those who condemn and despise us— 
you are going to leave me alone—to bear 
everything—without you. But I’m not fit to 
bear it alone, Alec, I haven’t the strength. 
You offered me happiness—and I took it— 
because I was weak—and couldn’t stand 
alone. It’s unkind, what you propose—it’s 
cruel. Why mayn’t I come with you? Should 
I ever reproach you or jeer at you?” 


“NO_ but you would remind me,” he said 
stubbornly. “We should talk the 
beastly thing over, and I want to get quit of 
it! 

“And of me!” she said under her breath. 
There was a forlorn passion in the words 
which almost moved him. But he braced him- 
self against it. 

“Of everybody—for a time. Let me go, 
Carrie, or I’m afraid you'll repent it. And the 
sooner I go, the sooner I shall come back.” 

She pleaded and argued a while longer, but 
wholly in vain. Then a silent despair seized 
upon her, and the inglorious fight was won. 

Nor did any one else avail anything. Lew- 
son and Durrant tried their best; the Duchess 
came—furious—and told Wing some home 
truths, which he took with philosophy, she 
being his Aunt and a Duchess. But her on- 
slaughts did not move him. 

Three days of feverish preparations, and he 
was gone. On the night before his departure, 
Caroline, for the first time in their joint lives, 
shut her door against her husband. She spent 
the night in a chair beside the fire, sleepless 
and motionless, haunted by visions of the past, 
and seeing no hope in the future. That Alec 
could do such a thing broke the spring of life, 
and in some bitter way dissolved the bond 
between them. Without love—without the 

(Continued on page 98) 


broadcloth. Convertible 
collar inset with velvet. 
Satin lined. 

designed for 
stout 
up to 56 bust. 


Special — splendidly ee 
tailored coat of black 














Specially = 
figures, 


Special 
4.75 


Stout 
F igures 


The season’s smart- 
est styles adapted by 
Lane Bryant to give 
all types of stout fig- 
ures, slender, grace- 
ful lines and poise. 
From the simplest 
house gown to the 
most elaborate even- 
ing gown—all bear 
a distinctive style and 
individuality. 
Having workrooms on 
the premises and sell- 
ing <lirect, our prices 
are very moderate, 
and we offer personal 
service and unusual 
advantages, such as 
duplicating to meas- 
ure and changing de- 
tails to suit individual 
tastes. 

A wide variety for 
every occasion ; all the 
modish materials and 
trimmings. 


Dresses .. a 11.75 to 127.50 
Suits .. . . 24.50 to 125.00 
Skirts . ‘ . 5.00to 24.75 
Coats. : . 18.75 to 145.00 
Waists ? 1.45 to 19.75 
Negligees 1.95to 29.75 


Corsets and Underwear 

to fit you from stock, no matter what your figure or 
bust measure (up to 56 inches) as Lane Bryant by an 
original method builds every size and style for three 
distinct types of stout figures. 

When next in New York, we cx rcially invite you to visit 
our establishment—an entire floor in our eight-story 
building is devoted jo apparel for stout figures—and 
our org from the d to the sales- 
people ‘and buyers—are specially organized and trained 
to serve the woman who is large or hard-to-fit. 

“Smart Apparel for Stout Figures” 

The largest fashion book of its kind ever issued—we 
will gladly send out-of-town, free, Write Dept.A-2. 


’Phone Greeley 25 W. 38 St. 
6416 Lane Bryant 7x% #35 
The Specialty House of National Reputation 


























Fair Shoulders 
need not be hidden 


You can wear décolleté gowns, sleeve- 
less dresses and the gauziest sleeves so 
much in vogue without embarrass- 
ment, if you remove + aiataa hair 
from the underarm with 


X.BAZIN 


DEPILATORY 
POW DE R 


The safe preparation, proved by over 75 
years’ use in Paris and New York. X. Bazin 
removes the hair and retards its growt 
without any harmful effects. Approved by 
doctors and dermatologists. Easy to use. 
Bazin is not a liquid—it remains where ap- 
plied. Try it and be convinced of its merit. 
and $1.00 at drug and depart- 
0 ment stores. If your dealer hasn't 
Bazin, send us soc for t 
bottle. ¥ you send $1.00 for large bottle, 
we will include, FREE, a 25c jar of the 
famous Sozo Cold Cream. 
HALL & RUCKEL 
229 Washington Street New York 
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The same wonderful and 
lasting flower fragrance 
distinguishes the Toilet 
Water that characterizes 
Lady Mary Extract. Lady 
Mary Toilet Water will 
appeal to you who appre- 
ciate exceptional perfume. 
It is sold in a most charm- 
ing bottle for $1.50. 


Lady Mary Extract is like 
the breath of the soft south 
wind that, in passing, has 
kissed the rarest, sweetest 
and most fragrant of 
France's wonderful flowers. 
$1.50 in a bottle of rare 
design. 


To say merely that Creme 
Lady Mary is exquisite 
would be borrowing the 
commonplace. It is in 
truth, the culmination of 
the genius of Mons. V. 
Vivaudou. Just 50 cents 
in its Danube Blue jar. 


Also distinguished by the 
same haunting and lasting 
Lady Mary fragrance, 
Lady Mary Talcum is a 
welcome luxury no less 
than necessity to my lady 
fair. In its artistic bottie 
with the patented top it is 
sold at 50c. 


prs VWVIVAUDOU 
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FACIAL feast for America’s Queens—a 
wondrous creation of the French mas- 
ter-chemist’s deft hand—a perfect blend of 
beauty-compelling attributes—a_ bewitch- 
ing boxful of refined, fragrant allurement, 
dear to the beauty-loving woman of France 
—-satisfying and comforting to her skin and 
glorifying its beauty—this is Lady Mary 
Face Powder. Yours for 50 cents at the 
better toilet goods counters. 
Free Talcum Powder (¥5°°°."" Fi 
give you a large trial bottle (actual value 25 cents) 
of Lilas Arly Talcum Powder with every box of Lady 
Mary Face Powder or jar of Creme Lady Mary. 
If your dealer doesn’t sell Lady Mary toilet goods 
send us his name; we’d like to tell him about them. 
Send fifteen cents to VIV AUDOU, Dept. Q, 
Times Building, New York, for a sample of Lady 
Mary Extract in a delicately wrought bottle. 
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WHICH CORSET ? 


If you choose your corset carefully it will be front 
lace, for only front lace corsets find favor now, and 
just as surely will it be 


“ga, Camille” 


Neg. Trade Mark, U. S. Pat. Office. 


the front lace corset with the Ven back, for no 
other corset interprets the new styles so subtly, or 
possesses so many refinements and exclusive features. 


The indzbr back and front shield adds more to the 
comfort and convenience of the corset than any other 
invention used in the corset trade. 
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Model 88C., illustrated, will serve as a typical example of the excellence of 
La Camille models. Medium bust, gusset extending below the waist line, 
providing plenty of room thru the diaphragm and allowing the bust to rest 
comfortably in the corset. Rubber gussets over the hips and back hold the 
corset snugly to the figure. Material Imported Coutil. 914 inch $7 5 0 


soft top clasp. Price 
$12.00 


7201 is the same model, made of beautiful Brocade. Hose sup- 
$25.00 


porters and elastic insets to match. Tailor trimmed. Price 


15000 is the same model. Material, fancy Batiste, has plush 
padded front, fancy trim of ribbon, lace and braid, Price 


Other models $1.50 up. 


Write for catalog and name of nearest dealer. 


INTERNATIONAL CORSET CO., Aurora, Ill. 
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| brought her. 
| ton’s handwriting, and opened it eagerly. 


Eltham 


House 


(Continued from page 96) 


justification of a great unbroken love—what 
was she, indeed, but Alec’s mistress—an im- 
moral and dishonoured woman? 

Wing looked at her the following morning 
askance, but said nothing. They parted with 
a formal kiss—she like a stone—and then she 
shut herself in for some hours, emerging a calm 
and lifeless creature, to whom no one dare 
offer sympathy. 

In the evening arrived a note from South- 
ampton, brought back by messenger. Caro- 
line read—*‘ Good-bye, Carrie. I know you 
think me a brute. Perhaps I am, but I be- 
lieve it will be for the best. If you care at all 


| to do what I want—I admit I have precious 


little right to ask you—you won’t give up 
Eltham House, and you'll go on with your 
‘evenings.’ They’re the only bit of success 
we've managed between us, so you might as 
well stick to them. But do as you like. The 
yacht’s in splendid trim, and the smell of the 
sea has already put new life into me. Mind 
you go somewhere for Easter. Good-bye.” 


FORTNIGHT later, Caroline Wing found 

herself on the Cornish coast in a small 
summer house which had belonged to Lord 
Wing’s mother. Like other stricken things she 
went to hide herself in Nature’s quiet places. 
She would sit for hours in a fringe of oak wood 
on the end of a cliff, watching the glistening 


| gulls; sometimes under the April sunshine, 


she would lose herself among the gorse, 
and sometimes she would take long walks 
along the coast and talk to fishermen in the 
little steep villages hidden in the cliffs. But 
it was all the talk and the action of an auto- 
maton; that it had little or nothing to do with 
the real Carrie was evident. 

The real Carrie was drowned—submerged— 
in a perpetual dream, a ceaseless struggle of 
thought. And beside the sea—at night—in 
the woods—she was conscious again and again 
of the same mysterious Life—appealing to life 

which had first spoken to her in London; 
the gleamings of a spiritual vision that was no 
sooner felt than it was gone. She did not know 
herself for the same Carrie as the Carrie of the 
winter; and she often seemed to herself to 
have stepped out from the living, and to be 
waiting by the roadside, for she knew not 
what—a step, a light in the distance? 

Occasional telegrams came from Alec from 
different South American ports, but his move- 
ments were so uncertain that she could rarely 


| do more than cable in reply. Once or twice she 


talked of going back to London and reopening 
Eltham House, but she was so obviously unfit 
for any kind of effort that Joyce and Lewson— 
Durrant also, who kept in as constant touch 
with the two ladies as his military duties al- 
lowed,—did nothing to encourage the notion, 
and it soon died away again. 

One evening, one glorious evening at the 
beginning of May, before a sea of rose and 
pearl, she was sitting with a book on her knee, 
one frail hand idly plucking at a tuft of sea grass 
beside her, when the afternoon letters were 
She perceived one in Lord Mer 


“My DEAR Lapy Winc—I have at last had 
an opportunity of talking to Marsworth. I 
regret to say he is obdurate. I never saw any 
one less accessible to reason or kindness in such 
a matter. Please believe that I did my best; 
but he would yield nothing—nothing!—as to 
Carina. At present he is up to the neck in a 
number of religious controversies which seem 
to keep him occupied. But it is a dreary state 
of life, and he is an unhappy man. 

“You cannot know how much I would do 
and give to bring you pleasure—or comfort— 
if only for a few hours. Your friends in town 
never forget you and would only be too thank- 
ful if you could show them how to serve you. 


| I hope you have good news of Wing.” 


Carrie put the letter down, and sat staring 
through tears into the crimson leagues of air 
and sea before her. Her whole nature was 
athirst for Alec, athirst for her child. “I must 
try and live for other things,” she said to her- 
self. But how, and for what? All other things 
seemed to have lost their savour; and that 
deep weariness of which she had been con- 
scious so often during the winter dragged her 


| down like a weight 


It was that night, after Joyce—the faithful 


| and tender—had left her, that Caroline was 


first conscious of the ill that destroyed her. 
Sudden, sharp pain came upon her, and the 
first discovery of those symptoms that stand, 
for helpless mortals, like omens of doom, 
between the life that was and the death that 
shall be. 

The following day Joyce telegraphed for the 
Duchess, who came down and behaved like the 
good woman she was. Within a week Caro- 
line was in a nursing home, and the knife had 
done its part. No one knew where Alec Wing 
was, and she insisted that no one but herself 
should write to him—when she was able. 
After three weeks she struggled back to an 
ordinary existence again, and after another 
fortnight she was walking about as usual, 


| except that those who saw her beheld in her 


only the lovely shadow of her former self. 
All that had happened had been kept pro- 
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foundly secret, and by the beginning of June 
Carrie announced her firm intention of goj 
up to London and seeing friends again jn the 
old way at Eltham House. 

“She can’t do it, my dear,” said the Duch. 
ess despairingly to Joyce. “ But we shall have 
to let her try.” 

And then remembering what the surgeons 
had said to her, as Lady Wing’s nearest ayajj. 
able relative, she broke down and cried, What 
the surgeons had said, she had never r 
to Joyce, and Joyce did not question her now 
She did not need to ask; her love for Carrie 
had taught her all there was to learn. 

“And where, I should like to know, is her 
worthless husband!” cried the Duchess, 
catching at anger as the only way out of 
tears. ‘“‘And who on earth is going to make 
that poker, John Marsworth, hear reason!” 


iv WAS a Friday afternoon in June; the 

House of Commons had risen early, and 
Washington and Llewellyn meeting cas 
in Palace Yard walked together across S¢, 
James’s Park. London was once more decked 
in the fresh beauty of its summer leaf. White 
clouds overhead in a stainless blue, leaves 
quivering in a sunlit air, white and red haw. 
thorns in the parks, lilac and laburnums in al] 
the squares, gay lines of shops and crowded 
streets; fluttering summer dresses, and every. 
where the sharp recrudescence of life that 
comes with the heat:—Llewellyn, as he 
walked, was conscious of all these things, as 
an artist might have been. Washington ob- 
served none of them; he moved, absorbed in 
cogitations of his own, till, as they turned 
back along the Mall, he said abruptly— 

“T hear Eltham House is open again?” 


“Yes, Lady Wing is there. And I saw her 
in Bond Street yesterday.” 
“You saw her? Good!” Washington’s 


voice rose to a key of satisfaction. “I heard 
a horrid rumour that she had been ill.” 

“She looks frail, but extraordinarily lovely! 
She stopped the car and spoke to me.” 

“Good!” said Washington again, with an 
even livelier accent. ‘‘Does that mean that 
you and I may go and see her—and that she 
won’t show us the door?” 

“She told me she should be at home to 
night, and on Sunday as usual.” 

“T shall write to her at once!” said Wash- 
ington with decision. 

“Do. She told me she had no idea where 
Wing was. The last word of him came by 
cable from Valparaiso, but he himself was far 
inland.” 

Washington’s thin but large mouth set con- 
temptuously. 

“Mad fellow!” he said curtly. “Of all the 
inglorious flights from a field of battle, that 
was the worst I remember. Yet I see his 
newspaper still keeps up.” 

“Certainly!—but run by Donovan now in 
his own interests. They say he has been 
adopted by some Yorkshire town—I forget the 
name—and will be in Parliament directly.” 

“Well, well, if I were she, the more Andes 
Wing found to climb, the better.” 

“T wish to Heaven it was as simple as that!” 
said Llewellyn with vehemence. 

“You mean?”—Washington shrugged his 
shoulders sadly. ‘Well, I shall go home and 
write to her. She needn’t quarrel with me. 
Nobody, under the circumstances, could have 
written a more civil letter than I wrote to 
Wing. I took particular pains—for her sake— 
to smooth him down.” 

They walked on in silence, both thinking 
of the woman to whom they were so deeply 
and loyally attached, whom they would both 
so willingly have befriended. But what could 
they do for a woman who wanted nothing in 
the wide world but what could not be given 
her, even by a Prime Minister?—including, 
chiefly, a husband worthy of her! 


ASHINGTON reached the official resi- 

dence to find a deserted house. His 
three sons were all away at school; his wile 
was out. Avoiding his secretaries, and fling- 
ing some correspondence which awaited him 
on one side, he sat down by windows opening 
on the garden to write to Caroline Wing. 

He wrote with that ardent chivalry and 
kindness that some men can feel for women; 
a tone of mind which owes nothing to passion, 
though something, no doubt, to sex. He ex- 
pressed in warm terms the pleasure that all 
her friends would feel in seeing her in London 
again; hoped that none of the rumours of her 
having been ill were true; asked after Wing 
a few friendly words; and then went on to 
talk of the political situation, and his own 
hopes and fears for his Government, in a tone 
of intimacy, of complete confidence and eq 
ity, such as—coming from a Prime Minister 
whose power and reputation were increasing 
every day—could not but flatter and please 
the woman to whom it was addressed. He 
greatly wished to please her. There was in his 
mind, a strange compunction and foreboding 
about her, which he could not at all explain: 
as though one must hurry to make her smi 
to give her. pleasure, before something 
happened. : 

He finished the letter, read it over, liked it 

(Continued on page 100) 






































New Blouses 


No. 407—Pictured at top—One of 
the charming new models in the 
modish combination of beautiful 
silk lace and Georgette; dainty 
Georgette vest effect; Georgette 
sleeves with a delightful lace cuff; 


the smart collar may be 
worn either high of low. $3.50 


No. 408—Few of the new models 
have the stylish cleverness of the 
Taffeta blouse which forms the 
middle sketch of the three pictures; 
the unusual sleeves are of new 
plaid Georgette to match the 


gy in all the suit $5.95 


No. 409—Of all the many beauti- 
ful new blouses of Georgette none 
is more effective than the lowest 
above. It has a beautiful handker- 
chief jabot effect, daintily embroid- 


ered; comes in flesh, 5 
white and suit shades. $ .00 





The November issue of 
Our Unusual Catalog 


isnow ready. Presents the very 
latest style offerings and the 
greatest values for mail order 
purchasers. Write for it today. 











¥F. 19. D’ Connor Co. 


157 Tremont Street 
Boston 
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The Most Perfectly Balanced Magazine 
Clubbing Offer Ever Made 


CENTURY {ST. NICHOLAS 


The quality magazine for 
adults 


For over forty years it has 
been on the reading tables of 
the best people in America. 
Every month 164 pages of fic- 
tion, articles, poetry and pic- 
tures of distinction. 


The quality magazine for 
children 


The best-loved magazine in 
the world. In a year it has 
six or seven book-size stories, 
dozens of short stories, pictures 
galore, and all kinds of de- 
partments. 


The Offer is Good for a Limited Time Only 
—Act Now! 


Century 


and 


St. Nicholas 


(To a new reader) 


$5 


Regular price 


$7 


The offer will be withdrawn November 10, 1915. 
(This clubbing offer is accepted on condition that The 


St. Nicholas subscription is a new one.) 


The Century Co., 353 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Gentlemen: Please find enclosed $5, for which send 


ce 


St. Micholes to.............. 





(Must be a new subscription) 
(H. Bazar 11-15) 
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TRADE -MARK 


At All Good Shops Made in U. S. A. 


FOR gowns of ultra style—it’s Nets. This season every- 


body who is 


anybody will wear Nets. Of all silk 


nets, Van Raalte Nevvatare Nets give longest wear and 


best satisfaction. 
without tearing. 


They withstand strain and elbow stress 
Insist upon Van Raalte Nevvatare Nets. 


Every mesh and every color including the fascinating 


ombre net. 


Address Dept. C. 


E & Z VAN RAALTE 


15th Street at Fifth Avenue 


New York 
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For your protection this 
little white ticket is on 
every yard, Look for it. 
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Leiden Loom 




















Coat by Lindenman, Gross & Hindes, 
New York, of the Shelton Looms corded 
plush. Trimmed with the Shelton 
Looms Nutria material. Hat by 
Atchison & Co., New York, made of the 
Shelton Looms Nutria material trimmed 
with Waterfall Chenille. 






Artificial Furs 


The cleverest makers of 
women’s cloaks and wraps 
are this season using more 
artificial fur than ever. 
This is due to greater ser- 
viceability and to the 
beauty of the newest 


Sadion Loom creations. 


These materials, because of their 
light weight, are particularly de- 
sirable where fur trimmings are 
required to give the finishing 
touch to delicate materials for 
dresses, evening wraps, chiffon 
hats, etc. 


For outer garments, the Shelton 
Looms Artificial furs are warm, 
comfortable and _ serviceable 
without excessive weight. Any 
quantity of these materials can 
be purchased in leading shops 
and department stores, or in the 
form of attractive garments, the 
products of leading manufac- 
turers. 





If your dealer does not carry 
the Shelton Looms materials or | 
garments, tell us his name. Be 
sure the coat you buy has the 
Shelton Loom coat label. 


Sidney Blumenthal & Co., Inc. 


397 Fourth Ave., New York 























All-Year Touring Car—$1185 F. O. B. Detroit 





In One Car, the Use 
and Comfort of Two 


Last year the Hupp Motor Car Company popularized the idea 
of two-cars-in-one, with the removable winter top built by 
the factory producing the car. 


And many families which care to own but one car were thus 
afforded, by the Hupmobile, continuous winter use of their 
cars, with the comforts of a permanent sedan or limousine. 


The same advantages are available with the 1916 Hupmobile, 
at less cost and with a top of much improved design and 
construction. 


The new detachable top is made of metal, close-fitting, and 
in perfect harmony with the beautiful lines of the car. 


Its effect is the same as that of a much more expensive sedan; 
it provides all the winter protection of a costly limousine and 
a great deal of its luxury. 

If so desired, the top can be kept on the car permanently; for 
the sides are removable, and quick-acting storm curtains can 
be fitted for summer use. Or the regulation folding top can 
be had at slight extra cost. 


The new top is most substantially built, and so solidly attached 
to the regular body of the car that rattles and squeaks are 
entirely eliminated. 

In spite of its strength and durability, it is so light that it adds 
nothing whatever to the operating cost of the car and in no 
way shortens the life of the tires. 


Families which heretofore have been denied the use of their 
open cars in winter will particularly appreciate the advan- 
tages of the Hupmobile winter top and its very moderate 
cost. 

The great popularity of the Hupmobile winter top last year, 
the lower price and better top for 1916, and the general 
spread of the idea—together with the new Hupmobile free 
service system—seem sufficient grounds for predicting an in- 
creased proportion of sales this fall. 

Inasmuch as these tops are built practically on order, and a 
large stock is not available, it would be well to see the Hup- 
mobile dealer at once. 


A request will bring you by mail the special booklet which 
fully describes the Hupmobile line of enclosed cars. 


HUPP MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


1234 Milwaukee Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Five-Passenger Touring Car, $1085 Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1225 
Roadster, $1085 All- Year Touring Car $1185 All-Year Coupe, $1165 
Sedan, $1365 Limousine, $2365 

° Prices F. O. B. Detroit 
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House 


(Continued from page 08) 


put it up, and left it for immediate posting. 
Then throwing himself into a low chair beside 
the open window, he gave himself up to an 
hour’s rest, and was half asleep when his wife 
came in upon him. 

“‘Richard!—I thought I should have been 
home before you!”’ she said in vexation as she 
stooped to kiss him. ‘But I was kept.” 

She sat down beside him, possessing herself 
of one of his hands, and looking at him with 
anxious affection. 

“You've had a terribly hard time, Richard! 

you didn’t get any real holiday even at 
Whitsuntide. Let me take you away to- 


| morrow.” 


“TI think I won’t go away to-morrow,” he 
said quietly, with his eyes shut. “‘I want very 
much to go and see Lady Wing on Sunday.” 

Elizabeth Washington flushed violently— 
involuntarily. But her husband did not 
perceive it. 

“I saw you had written to her,” she said 
after a moment. 

“Llewellyn told me she’d come to town, and 
that he’d seen her. There’s a story she’s been 
ill, and has taken Wing’s going off in this 
absurd manner very much to heart. So I 
think I shall stay in town, and pay her a visit 
on Sunday.” 

He drew his hat over his eyes, as though he 
were going to sleep, invited thereto by the 
quiet garden and the drowsy warmth of the 
fine day. But his wife interposed. 

“Don’t you think, Richard, that—might 
be misunderstood?” 

He made a sudden movement. 

“Misunderstood! Good heavens! Nobody 
can suppose that Lady Wing wants a post in 
the Government! What do you mean, Lizzy?” 

“Lord Wing has still a party—the remains 
of one. Won’t it be thought that—well, that 
you're still afraid of him?” 

Washington laughed contemptuously. 

“T was a great fool ever to be afraid of him. 
I might have known he would turn out in the 
end to be his own worst enemy. My dear 
Lizzy, I assure you that nobody in the world 
will trouble their heads politically, if I attend 
Lady Wing’s Sundays. Wing has destroyed 
himself and his own movement—neck and 
crop.” 

“All the same,” said Mrs. Washington 
with gentle persistence, “‘I wish, Richard, you 
wouldn’t go.” 

Her husband opened his eyes wide, pushed 
his hat back and surveyed her. Her sudden 
colour had quite gone; and there was that in 
her face which stirred a dormant pugnacity 
in him. 

““My dear—I have just written to tell her 
to expect me!” 

“Ought you—in yor position?” she caid 
resolutely. “‘ You can’t deny that what you do 
is important, Richard. Everybody will think 
you approve of such conduct as Lady Wing’s.” 

“My dear Lizzy, we're not all prigs and 
busybodies, meddling with each other’s con- 
cerns—as you seem to suppose!”’ he said with 
some heat. “I repeat nobody will take any 
notice of my going to see Lady Wing—or see 
any harm in it whatever. There may have 
been some sense in the dead set that was made 
against Wing, though I’m often very sorry I 
gave way toit. It has always been a mystery 
to me who stirred it up. But Lady Wing 
wants nothing from me or the party. And she 
has been perfectly irreproachable since her 
marriage.” 

“Has she?” said his wife quickly. 

“Perfectly irreproachable!” Washington 
repeated, almost with passion. ‘She has 
never cared a brass button for anybody but 
Wing—worse luck! All the same she is a 
woman who makes friends—and keeps them.” 

He got up in his irritation and begun to 
walk about in front of her, then with a shrug 
of the shoulders he disappeared through the 
door leading to his secretaries’ room. 

Elizabeth Washington sat on, lost in dis- 
agreeable meditation. The scene which had 
just passed made the nearest approach to a 
quarrel that had ever happened between her 
and Richard. And she owed it to Lady Wing. 
Surely she was right—altogether right, in her 
responsible position, to fight hard against 
laxity and immorality in high places. But she 
was no mere hypocrite. She differed widely 
from such a woman as Lady Theodora. The 
spiritual energy in her was real; her con- 
science lived. She was well aware that her 
husband—always singularly generous and un- 
suspicious with regard to those he loved—had 
no idea of the part she had taken in the sudden 
movement which had swept Lord Wing 
out of public life; and she dreaded lest he 
should know it. Not that she was ashamed 
of it, but she ought long ago to have confessed 
it. The concealment weighed upon her, hurt 
both her conscience and her pride. She felt 
shaken and unhappy. But she said no more; 
and when Washington left her at home, after 
their Sunday walk, it was understood between 
them that he was bound for Eltham House. 


ASHINGTON found his hostess in the 
garden, under a group of lime-trees in 
flower, and as she rose to greet him, it was with 
difficulty he restrained a cry. Good God!— 
what had come over her? She was in white, 
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with clouds of some white gauzy stuff round 
her shoulders and neck. Her beautiful eyes 
shone welcome; and the face they illumined 
was still lovely. The whole aspect of her, jp. 
deed, was no less steeped in charm than it had 
ever been, but mingled with it, what an im- 
pression of fragility, of evanescence! As he 
took a seat beside her, it was as though he 
became aware of dim heralds and messengers 
of doom hovering above her dark head amid 
the fragrant shadows of the limes. 

Where, in heaven’s name, was her husband? 
and what had happened to her?—alone 

But after a little the impression lessened 
and in the end almost died away. Caroline 
insisted gaily, to him and every other en. 
quirer—‘“‘Oh, I’m so well! I’ve been down jn 
Cornwall by the sea—a quiet old house of 
Alec’s—and it’s done me a world of good. Of 
course I’m thin! I’ve taken such walks! 
Alec?—he’s in the Andes, climbing. But | 
expect him home before long.” 

She told the same story to all her old friends, 
as the afternoon wore on, and the famous 
garden filled with a remarkable company, 
The French Ambassador came, enfolded her 
slender hand in both his, looked into her face, 
with some of the dexterous compliments of his 
race upon his lips, and somehow failed to say 
them—kissing the hand instead. Llewellyn 
found a chair near her and kept it against all 
comers. Washington was never far from her 
Writers, artists, politicians, diplomats, all 
eagerly waited their turn with her, and went 
away, sobered and restless, to pace the shady 
walks of the garden; conscious of some vital 
change in the fair lady of their little court, and 
not willing to speak of it, even to each other, 
But with them, as with Washington, the in- 
fection of Carrie’s smiles, her evident pleasure 
in being among them again, the quickness with 
which she remembered all the little details con- 
cerning them were so effective in the end that 
cheerfulness came back; so that everybody 
fell again with zest on the chief business of the 
Eltham House salon—free discussion of all 
topics under the sun, simply with a view to the 
amusement of the hour, and the sharpening of 
wits. 

The garden was still full of folk, when 
Llewellyn, emerging from a good talk with an 
Indian general just returned from Bombay, 
perceived the entrance of Lord Merton. He 
saw also Caroline’s greeting of the young man 
—her flashing look—and the response in the 
youth’s prematurely grave countenance:— 
saw it with a moment of discomfort. Was it 
wise of her to receive him in her husband’s 
absence? 


THEN as he watched her with Merton— 
a curious impression shaped itself in 
Llewellyn. It was as though he beheld a new 
and strange freedom, a new and strange dig- 
nity in this frail ghost of Caroline Wing; and 
he found himself sorely thinking of the woman 
he had known the year before—impulsive, 
shrinking, slave to a great passion, now defi- 
ant of the world which exiled her, and now 
painfully conscious of its ban; but always 
most human and most vulnerable. What he 
saw now was something which seemed to have 
escaped the world, and to be moving with free 
feet in a world of its own. 

Washington and Durrant walked away to- 
gether. 

“You and Lewson,” asked Washington 
abruptly, “have been looking after her?” 

Durrant nodded assent. 

“She was seriously ill?” 

The young guardsman evaded the question. 

“She is now perfectly well,”’ he said almost 
angrily. “Next month Miss Allen will be 
taking her to Scotland. That will quite set 
her up.” 

Washington dropped the subject, but after 
some silent walking, he threw a sharp look at his 
companion—‘“ Can’t you get that man home?” 

“No—the brute!” cried Durrant, thrown 
off his guard. “We can’t get at him. He 
seems to be somewhere far in the interior— 
climbing. However, I sent out a special mes- 
senger by the mail-boat last week.” 

Here they were overtaken by the French 
Ambassador, who had left Eltham House a 
little later than they and was now walking in 
a great hurry. 

The Prime Minister laid a friendly hand 
upon his arm. “Whither away? Can you 
give me ten minutes’ conversation?’ Lower- 
ing his voice, he mentioned an important for- 
eign matter then before the Cabinet. 

The Ambassador hesitated. } 

“Let me go first to Hachette’s,” he said 
pleadingly. ‘I promised to order a French 
book for Lady Wing.” 

“Ts it so pressing?” 

“Mon Dieu!—yes,” cried the Frenchman, 
his dark, southern face clouding over. ‘Let us 
all make haste!—if she has a wish—the most 
trifling wish!——” 

“T will go with you,” said Washington, and 
they walked on to Hachette’s together. 


MEANWHILE Caroline and Lord Mer 
ton were walking slowly in the lime 
walk. She had thrown her white gauze scarf 
round her head, and he scarcely dared look at 
(Continued on page 102) 
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Blac! 


are a confession | | 


of the use of the wrong method of 
cleansing for that type of skin that 
is subject to this disfiguring trouble. 


The following Woodbury treat- 
ment will keep such a skin free from 
blackheads. 

Apply hot cloths to the face until 
the skin is reddened. Then with a 
rough washcloth work up a heavy 
lather of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
and rub it into the pores thoroughly 
—always with an upward and out- 
ward motion. Rinse with clear hot 
water then with cold—the colder the 
better If possible, rub your face 
for a few minutes with a lump of ice 
Dry the skin carefully. 

Do not expect to get the desired 


result by using this treatment for a 
But 























make it a daily habit and it will | 
give you the clear, attractive skin || | 
that the steady use of Woodbury’s |] | 
always brings. 


A 25c cake of Woodbury’s Facial }) | 
Soap is sufficient for a month or |} 
six weeks of this treatment. Get |} || 
a cake today. It is for sale by } |j 
dealers everywhere throughout the | 
United States and Canada. h 


Write today for sample—F or 
gc we will send a ‘‘week’s size” 
cake. For toc, samples of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap, Facial Cream, 
and Powder. Address The 
Andrew Jergens Co., 2303 Spring 
Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, O. In 
Canada, address The Andrew 
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Jergens Co., Ltd., 2303 Sherbrooke ; | 
Street, Perth, Ontario. Pe 
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outer sides of the limbs. 


wear The Figure Mold. 


ure, but of the face. 
It saves fatigue. And 


only a general idea o! 
Mold. 
for your figure. 


The 


make it easy for you to order. 


measure for men and women. € 
direct and by our personal representatives. 


further information you require. 


Foreign and Domestic Patents 
granted and pending 
Beware of Imitators 








At Last! A Simple, 


Method of Instant Reduction 


Have you tried doctors, and diets, and exhausting exercises, 
and uncomfortable “banting’’? 
them. You can instantly reduce and re-form your figure into 
exactly the lines required by the fashions of today. 


Wear the Open-Mesh and Hygienic 


FIGURE MOLD GARMENTS 


The Beauty Figure Mold makes a bad figure good, and a good figure better. 

ure Mold does exactly what no corset will do—gives an immediate 

reduction a two to four inches the first moment you put it on, and the reduc- 
tion is evenly accomplished—on the inner as well as 


Furthermore, the reduction continues as long as you 
Day by day, the old un- 
sightly bumps and bulges are gently smoothed away. 
The booklet (see below) gives full particulars of how 
this is done, without dieting, discomfort or loss of time. 


By removing strain and carrying weight, this Gar- 
ment improves not alone the appearance of the fig- 
It makes it easy to walk well. 

best of all, it préduces just 
the shapely, symmetrical figure that is necessary if 
you are to wear the new fashions of this winter. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET “F’”’ 


The little photographs shown here give 
i the Magic Figure 
There is an appropriate model 
ooklet shows it, 
and we shall be very glad to mail 


: ? you 
a copy; the illustrations and descriptions 


The Figure Mold Garments are made to individual 
They are sold by us 
No matter 
where you live, you can quickly procure your special 
model if you will send your name and address immediately for the booklet and any 
i Address: 


FIGURE MOLD GARMENT COMPANY 


Comfortable 


There is no need for any of 





62F East Broad Street 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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HANDE 


Qmps 


have that touch of in- 
dividuality in design | 
and style that gives | 
character to furnish- 
ings. 


The Bamboo sug- 
gestion in metal here 
shown can be identi- 
fied at your dealer's 
by No. 6339: or, we 
will send details on 
request. The Handel 
line covers lamps for 
electricity, gas and oil. 


THE HANDEL COMPANY 
380 East Main Street 
Meriden, Conn. 
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AN INVITATION 


sample bottle 
Enough for three weeks 


In the exclusive 
new odor 


“ADORATION 


(vraiement Parisienne) 


GLEBEAS IMPORTATION co. || 
6 East 30th St. New York 
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‘i | 


Beginning next month, 
the price of Harper’s 
Bazar will be 25 cents 
a copy, and $2 a year. 
But if you will turn at 
once to page 9, you 
will find a special in- 
vitation that will in- 
sure your receiving 
the ten forthcoming 
numbers at a saving 
of $1.50. 














Cross and Blue 


Fox Scarfs* 35.2 


Remodelling and Repairing 
At Very Moderate Prices 


SIEDE’S, Furs. Est. 1851 


43 W. 46th St. ’Phone 1166 Bryant 



















ARDNER 


EASY METHOD 
for Reducing Obesity and 
Inducing Health 


No drugs, dieting or exercising. Endorsed by 
famous physicians. Write for appvintment. 


GARDNER REDUCING CO. 


25 West 45th St., New York City 


(Tel. 7354 Bryant) 
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wearing a smart Quaker 
Grey Uniform, pictured 
below, would add to the air 
of refinement and correct- 
ness of your home. 


Dix-Miake 
UNIFORMS 





| 













for Probation and Graduate 
2 Nurses and for Maids, enjoy 
WN} the highest reputation be- 
\| cause of their niceties of 





\| detail, smart shapes and 
“| expert tailoring. 
IN| Model illustrates No, 299 of light 


complete with hemstitched collar 
and cuffs; price, $3.00. 





Dix-Make 


House Dresses 


are ideaifor morning 
wear. Charmingly 
simple and refined m 
style and tailored 
with exacting care 
In many 
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for Blue 
Book K 









of new House 
Dresses, or Blue 
Book «1 of Uni- 
forms for 
Nurses and 
Maids, 










HENRY A. DIX 
& SONS CO. 


Dix Bldg., New York 
















TRADE MARK 





Ly” REGUS. PAT OFF 


cue 
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C.C.SHAYNE& CO. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY RELIABLE FURS 


126 West 42d Street New York 
Fashion Book Mailed on Request 














Pronounced Glee- Bay 


Worn by 
Fashionable 


Women 


WONDERFUL 


FLOWERS 


are known as 


PRESERVED FLOWERS 





Florists do not like us. Why 


should they? Glebeas flowers 
last too long. 











We can ship promptly, the war 
has not hurt us, we have thou- 
sands of the secretly treated 
leaves. 

PRETTILY BOXED 
Write for catalogue 


hoto reproductions 
slebeas Flowers. 


GLEBEAS 
Sweetheart 
Buds 
Pink, Yellow 
and Peach. 
Two for $1.00, 
Three for $1.50, 
Five for $2.50, 
Postpaid insured. 


GLEBEAS IMPORTATION CoO., 6 East 30th Street, New York 


Wear themagainand again, 
their freshness is lasting. 
GLEBEAS 
Wonderful Violets 
Prettily boxed in generous 
sised bunches with all the 
delicious odor and beauty, 
$2.50 


showing 
of all 
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Eltham House 


(Continued from page 100) 


| her, so spirit-like was she, and so great the 


growing terror in his own heart. 
“They are in town?”’ she said. 
“Sir John came up yesterday with his 


| mother and Carina. They have taken a house 


| entreaty. 


oline smiled. 








” 


in Upper Brook Street. 

He gave the number. Caroline pondered. 

“You are sure?” 

“Henry Marsworth told me.” Then, eyeing 
her uncomfortably, the young man broke into 
“Dear Lady Wing, don’t write to 
Sir John!—don’t attempt to see him!—he is 
not to be moved. You will only make pain for 
yourself.” 

Caroline looked straight before her into the 
high gloom of the limes—a shining look. 

“‘T must have her,”’ she said softly, ‘‘and I 
must have her before Alec comes back.” 

“I hate the thought of your wrestling with 
him! You are not strong enough.” 

The tone was reproachful—indignant. Car- 


” 


“You don’t know how strong I am—I can 
do anything! And now—pray, what have you 
been doing with yourself, since April?”’ 

She put him through a gay catechism, and 
at the end she said with mock solemnity— 

“All these things ought you to have done, 
and not to have left the other undone.” 

““What other?” 

Caroline threw him a sweet, bantering look. 

“What, in all my letters, have I been urging 
you to do? There is a cousin people tell me 
of,”’ Caroline went on slyly. ‘‘A very pretty 
cousin. They say her name is Sybil—and that 
last year people thought ‘3 

Merton stammered out that she was a 
charming girl, and he was very fond of her— 
but——— 

““*But me no buts!’” said Caroline, all 
smiles. ‘“‘I’ll ask you to bring her to see me 
some day. But there’s so much to do be- 
fore- P 

“Before what?” 

She took no notice of his question. 

““My mind is full of nothing but match- 
making,” she declared lightly—‘ for you—and 
others!’’ Through the lime leaves her eyes 
traveled to Joyce Allen, who was still on the 
lawn. 

“‘Leave me out—leave me out!”’ cried Mer- 
ton passionately. 

She looked distressed and, holding out her 
hand, said she must go and rest. He went 
away more miserable than he had ever been 
in his clean, equable, happy life. What was 
wrong with her? What had they done to her? 
That villain, Wing!—to leave her like this! 





HE following afternoon Caroline, going 

into a shop in Bond Street, sent her car 
away saying that she would walk home. 
When she emerged from the shop she turned 
into the nearest wide street !eading westward. 
She met no one she knew; no one was there to 
notice the languor or the hesitation with 
which she moved. Once or twice she stopped, 
as though either her feet or her will failed her. 
But she always pushed on again—slowly— 
looking at the numbers on the house doors. 

“T am mad to try it’’—she said to herself— 
“Alec would be angry. But if he isn’t here, I 
must do my best—with my poor life—till he 
comes.” 

The house she finally paused before was gay 
with flower-filled balconies and fresh white 
curtains. Caroline looked it up and down 
with flagging courage, but finally rang the bell. 

“Is Sir John Marsworth at home?” 

The butler looked at her with some aston- 
ishment. 

“He was in, ma’am, a few minutes ago.” 
He turned his head towards the inner hall, 
where a man’s hat and stick lay reposing on 
the hall-table. ‘Yes, ma’am. I see Sir John 
is at home. Whom shall I say?” 

Caroline stepped into the hall. 

“Would you kindly take him that note”— 
she produced one from her bag—‘“‘I will wait 
here for an answer.” 

he man again looked doubtful, but the 
distinction of the lady and the elegance of her 
dress was evident. He asked Caroline to take 
a chair and disappeared with the note. 

Caroline remained sitting in the front hall 
on a stiff mahogany chair placed against the 
wall. Presently the man reappeared, holding 
the swing door open for some one behind—a 
tall, dark man. He came forward. Caroline 
and he looked at each other. Convention was 
sorely strained, but the presence of the butler 
insured its holding. 

“Will you come into the study?” said the 
master of the house coldly. 

Caroline found herself in a large and pleas- 
ant library, where she hurriedly looked for a 
chair, being quite unable to stand. Mars- 
worth—who had grown very pale—threw 
away his cigarette with a jerk. 

“T should very much like to know, Lady 
Wing, what could possibly be your purpose in 
coming to see me here?” 

Caroline lifted her veil and threw it back. 
There was something deliberate in the action 
which fixed the attention of the man standing 
opposite to her upon her face. She saw him 
start. 

“T am come, John, because—something has 
happened—which makes it easy for me to 
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come—this once. I am not likely to live more 
than a few months—and I want you to let me 
have Carina—now, while I am alone in Lon. 
don—before it is too late.” 

“What do you mean?” He sat down be. 
wildered on the other side of a table which 
separated them. ‘What makes you say such 
a thing?” 

She quickly recapitulated certain facts of 
her recent history, naming near the end one 
of the most eminent of London surgeons, 
“Sir Lionel said he would write to you about 
me, if you wished it.” 

John Marsworth stared at her stupidly for 
a few seconds. Like Washington, like Llew. 
ellyn, he was strangely aware of a woman un. 
afraid; a woman who had shed all ordinary 
shynesses and timidities and was moving at 
large among the most poignant of realities, 
Then, gradually, his head fell; he hid his face 
in his hands. 

“‘T did not, of course, come’’—said Caroline, 
her lips trembling a little—‘‘ to make a scene— 
to attempt any foolish reconciliation. You do 
not wish to see me—and Alec—my husband— 
would be very angry if he knew I had come 
here. But I want my child—I want Carina— 
very, very badly, John; and I want her now 
before Alec comes back. You said you would 
not let her be under the same roof with him, 
Of course, I understand that. We do not 
know where he is—exactly—at present, but 
we are sure he cannot be home for three weeks 
at least. And directly I get a cable—he js 
certain to cable—I would send Carina back. 
Or if I were suddenly—much worse—I would 
send her back at once. But the probability is, 
I shall be able to live much as usual for a while, 
I should like, just for these weeks, to live only 
for her—to make her happy—so that when 
she grows up and will know everything, she 
may have it to look back on. At present Iam 
a stranger to her; but if she learns to love me 
a little, then—when it is all over, you can tell 
her something, and when she is grown up, you 
can tell her more—and it would all be less 
bitter and sad for her.’’ 





"THROUGH what long years was John 
Marsworth to remember that figure in 
the light summer dress!—aye, and the very 
material of the dress—a white soft stuff 
striped with black; the violets in the black 
belt which set so loosely on the wasted body; 
the large black hat, and under its shadow, the 
ghostly beauty of the face which was Carrie’s 
and yet not Carrie. The tragic sincerity of her 
action and her prayer struck deep into the 
man’s ironic and stubborn nature. He would 
have liked to believe it a ruse—a device. But 
he could not. She conquered him. 

He looked up, and his strong face was wet 
with tears. As she perceived it, for the first 
time, Caroline shrank. 

“You shall have her,’’ he said brokenly. 
Then rising, he felt for his handkerchief, and 
went away to the window where he stood wi 
his back to her for a little. 

When he came back, he had recovered him- 
self. Caroline had risen, and stood with one 
hand leaning on the table waiting for what 
more he had to say. 

“T hope from my heart, Lady Wing, that 
you are mistaken——” 

She interrupted. 

‘Shall I ask Sir Lionel to write to you?” 

“No, no!” he said, with a return of agita- 
tion. ‘‘I see you believe it. But you may be 
wrong. Please believe—— 

He broke off. 

“Good God! 
things?” 

He turned away, and again she waited. 
When he returned, it was with a changed man- 
ner. He caught both her hands before she 
could withhold them, and looked down into 
her face, his own grey and drawn. 

“Good-bye, Carrie. Perhaps we shan’t 
ever see each other again. As I said, I hope it 
isn’t true. You are young—you may escape 
yet. But what you have told me—is terribie. 
I should be a brute if I refused you. . . . 

lon’t refuse. Forgive me all my faults toward 
you—as I forgive your sin against me. G 
bless you—God protect you. Carina shall 
come to-morrow—some time in the afternoon. 
I shall hear from you when she comes back. 
Of course, I trust your promise to me.” 

Carrie gently pressed his hands and with- 
drew her own. 3 

“Thank you very much.” Look and voice 
were simple and grave. ‘Indeed, I will keep 
my promise. It will be a great comfort to me 
—and—and what you have said.” 

Dimness was in her eyes, but she pulled 
down her veil, and with a quiet good-bye, 
went to the door and disappeared. He did not 
attempt to follow her. 

Carrie went quickly home. Joyce was anx- 
iously looking out for her. Why had she at- 
tempted to walk home from Bond Street? It 
was mad; she had not strength for it. 5 

But the Carrie who walked into the drawing- 
room was a transformed being—red cheeks, 
and shining eyes!—an embodied joy! ' 

“Joyce, she’s coming!—my little, little girl! 
Carina’s coming. I went to John and asked it. 
Come upstairs, darling, and let’s choose her 

(Continued on page 104) 
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RS. ADAIR urges you not to wait until the fain 
lines have become pronounced wrinkles—until 
a slight looseness of the skin has developed into hollows. 
\s a first resort rather than a last resort, her prepara- 
tions and treatments can more satisfactorily assist you. 


The GANESH Preparations for home treatment are too numer- 
ous to be all mentioned here. They will be found properly listed, 
with their individual uses explained, in Mrs. Adair’s Price-list Book 
—— is mailed to all inquirers together with her well known Lecture 
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puffy, discolored skins; 
GANESH Retardine, $1.75, t 

double chins; GANESH Forehead Strap, $5, $4, for forehead lines. Careful instructions are sent 
with all mail orders. 

And the treatments given at Mrs. Adair’s Salon are sensible and constructive. There is the 
GANESH Strapping Muscle Treatment, which braces the worn, relaxed muscles of the face and 
neck, feeding into the skin the nourishing GANESH Eastern Muscle Oil. Each_hollow, line or 
marking of the surface is gradually corrected, the contour assuming a firm, even silhouette. Trial 
treatment, $2.50. 
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The Fashions demand relentless war on superfluous hair. Mrs. Adair recommends the Anti- 
septic Electrolysis method of treatment. Complete treatment, $2.50 
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rooms; she shall sleep in the one next to mine, 
the white room looking on the garden. We 
must change the pictures. To-morrow I'll put 
the beautiful old doll’s house there that Aunt 
Libby used. And there are some toys put 
away. I found them in a cupboard. I must 
go out early and get some new ones, too. And 
we'll put flowers—everything to make it 
bright. Joyce, I think I shall die of joy! 
Darling, don’t worry me about resting. Come 
now—come at once!” 


ARRIE’S night was made restless by 
sheer happiness. No sleeping draught 
was of use. And in the early morning, 
propped up in bed, she wrote her last letter to 
Alec Wing. 

Into that letter Caroline Wing tried to put 
all her love, all that she had learnt from paini, 
and from that stirring message of a sudden and 
irrevocable doom, which was now ringing 
always in her ears. It ran thus: 





““My BeLovep:—It is so early and so still. 
Yet the sun is coming in at the windows, and 
far, far away one hears the sounds in the 
| streets beginning. Busy old earth! I don’t 
want to leave it. How I have loved the sea, 
and the clouds, and the gorse, and the 
spring green—this year more than all years! 
| have had time to love them, because you 
were away and the hours were so empty. At 
first, that is to say. After a little, the mere 
watching and feeling made life so full. Since 
you came into my life, I have hardly looked at 
such things or thought about them. But when 
I was a girl, they spoke to me. Don’t think, 
beloved, when I say they filled my life, they 
ever for a moment took your place. They 
came crowding into the outer halls, but in the 
inner chambers of my heart I could always go 
quietly to you and shut the door. And so, 
with those times within, and the stream of 
beautiful things without, I managed to live; 
I did not let any sorrow, any despair destroy 
me quite. 

“For I have been in sorrow—and despair, 
too. If you have received our letters before 
this, you will know all that has happened. 
But I somehow believe that you never have 
received them; or you would have sent me a 
word—I think—by cable. All the same, I 
write as if you had got them—that my spirit 
may talk to yours. Jim tells me he has now 
sent out a special messenger. It was not at 
my bidding. But when he finds you, he will 
give you all the ugly facts—the doctor’s letters 
and so forth—and you will come hurrying 
home—I know you will. I do not believe for 
one moment you have forgotten to love me. 
When I think of seeing you again, I could faint 
with joy. I shall see you again—you will put 
your dear arms round me—and I shall go to 
sleep, without pain, upon your heart. 

‘* Nevertheless, dearest, I have been through 
sorrow—and despair, too. After you left me, 
I could hardly bear my life. That you could 
leave me—when I begged you not—that was 
the bitter thing—the thing which seemed to 
change everything, the old blessed times in 
Italy—everything! And the agony about 
Dicky came back upon me—and Carina. For 
what had I given them up—to be so forsaken? 
—to feel so humbled and of no account? 

“Then suddenly came the shock—and, for 
a time, despair. Life was very strong in me. 
I could not submit. I raged like some one in 
a dark prison who throws himself against the 
door, trying madly to get out. I fought 
against my fate, till I was blind and dumb and 
battered all over. The doctors and nurses 
said I was brave. I wasn’t. I was horribly 
afraid. And my heart broke under what 
seemed to me the hideous, hideous injustice of 
it. so young—already out of the world— 
already put aside—with no future, no middle 
life with you, no old age. I had lost Carina; 
but I might—had this not been—have had 
Carina’s children in my arms. And now— 
never! How impossible it seemed! .. . You 
remember—you can’t have forgotten my 
| birthday, darling?—I was twenty-nine just 
the month after you went away; before I 
knew there was anything wrong. And I said 
to myself, the morning of my birthday, ‘I am 
so strong and well—life is lonyer than it used 
to be—I shall have forty years more—perhaps 
fifty. If Alec comes back to me, with the old 
love, and if he and I live on together, I shall 
want more time, more years—even—whe. 
these are done. But if not—if not—how shall 
I get through the years?’ 

“* And then—I had to see plainly—there was 
not one year left—not one. 

“And now I am always so quiet, and, but 
for the times when I thirst for you, I am so 
strangely peaceful—and serene. I cannot tell 
you how it happened. I went down into dark- 
ness; but I was never alone. It has been just 
the mysterious strengthening—and comfort- 
ing—which comes to others, and has now come 
to me. And in the end I knew Who it was 
that held me. Many things came back to me 
—things I had learnt and felt at Oxford in the 
old days. But I will tell you more about this 
when you come. 

“And before you come—you, my last, my 
supremest joy!—I shall have another joy, only 
second to what you hold in your hands for me, 
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beloved, to give or not to give—I shall have 
Carina—she comes to-morrow, for a little 
while. I went to John Marsworth and begged 
him. Why shouldn’t I—now? And he gave 
way. To-morrow night she will be sleeping in 
that next room to mine; I can steal in and 
look at her when I like. ... Everybody js 
wonderfully kind. When you come back, dear 
Alec, you will find all the old friends. And the 
house is beautiful. I have changed the Pic- 
tures a little here and there—grouped them 
differently. I think you will like it. I am 
strong enough still—quite strong enough—for 
one evening a week and the Sunday after. 
noons. Soon they will give me morphia, and 
then I shall get through it even better—for a 
little while. 

“Joyce is such an angel, Alec! You can 
never thank her enough for my sake. She has 
never let Jim Durrant propose to her yet—for 
my sake—and because she thought you disap- 
proved. But you couldn’t disapprove now. | 
must straighten it out—and I must do it soon, 

“You will get this sometime, dearest, be- 
cause I am sending it to the care of the British 
Consul at Valparaiso, with instructions to 
return it to you—here—in case it arrives after 
you have sailed, or he cannot discover your 
whereabouts within a fortnight. But it may 
not reach you—or Jim’s special messenger may 
not find you—in time, one never knows. So] 
add a few things that must be said—that burn 
in my mind till they are said. First, you must 
never blame yourself for this that has hap- 
pened to me. It would have happened any- 
way; the mischief had begun months ago. 
I blame you for nothing, my beloved, andI 
thank and bless you for so much. I love you 
with all my heart—I shall love you to the last 
—last—minute. 

“As to what we did, I have had to think it 
out—all again. The other day, in one of my 
drawers, among old letters, I came across an 
old note-book of my father’s. I don’t remem- 
ber ever opening it before. It contained a 
number of extracts—passages from poetry, or 
philosophy, or the Bible, which seemed to 
have helped him. You can’t think how it 
touched me to read them—how near it brought 
me to him. After all I never knew him very 
well; and it was strange and sweet to find the 
same needs, the same doubts, the same pray- 
ers in his mind, as in mine. One passage— 
from Plato, I think—has been often in my 
thoughts. Socrates’ friend Crito—you will 
have read it all at Oxford!—is persuading him 
to run away from prison, and so escape from 
execution. And Socrates refuses, because he 
has been condemned according to the 
laws of Athens, and to break them—even to 
save his life—is to do injury to the city and 
the state, which must perish if law is not 
obeyed. And he makes the laws themselves 
into persons—august, protesting ghosts—who 
come and say—‘Socrates, did not we watch 
over you at your birth, through your educa- 
tion, your marriage, the births of your chil- 
dren?—what would you have possessed or en- 
joyed without us? And now, because we who 
brought you good fortune so long, bring you 
ill fortune, will you try, as far as in you lies, to 
destroy and overthrow us?—and so to destroy 
the state—the Athens—you love?’ 

“And Socrates dies because he will not 
break even an unjust law. Ever since I read 
this, in my father’s quavering hand, those 
great ghosts—the oaths, the laws, we broke— 
come and visit me and look into my heart. 
Yes, we were bad citizens! We made it worse 
for others; easier to sin, harder to resist. And 
I lost my children. John’s life was broken, 
and you have found these barriers built across 
the paths—the honourable paths—you longed 
to walk in. 

*€ And yet—my God!—those months of utter 
oneness on the Apuan hills, two made one— 
were they not heaven?—akin to heaven? Is 
not such love sacred? Does it not ennoble— 





redeem? And what of the marriages which 
destroy and brutalize? 

“T wear myself out with thinking. But in 
the end the great ghosts beat me down. I sub- 


mit. We did wrong; we broke a law which is 
there to defend men and women from them- 
selves; there to save the state; and that City 
of God which is within the state, and greater 
than it. We need not have broken it. With 
more patience, could I not have borne my life 
—and mended it? I had my children. 

“And yet if I had never had you!—Alec, 
Alec, my darling! How can I bear even to 
imagine a life into which you had never come? 

“My head aches with thinking, and my 
heart with feeling. Then something seems to 
say to me—‘Shall that power that made mans 
heart not feel?—shall it not understand—shall 
it not pity? Lie still, poor soul!—lie still, and 
hope!’ 

‘“*There!—the sun is up and the lime leaves 
are rustling outside. Good-bye, Alec!— 
Good-bye!” 


CARRIE spent the morning, with Joyce's 
help, in arranging her child’s room—a 
white room, with a flowery paper, looking on 
the garden. And after luncheon Carina came, 
—a serious, pale little girl—intimidated by the 
vast house, the strange people, above all by the 
(Continued on page 106) 
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Black Velvet with beaver collar, that 
can be worn as in sketch or flat. But- 
tons of silver and blue; pocket lined 
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Hat of Black Velvet with beaver edge 
at top, bow and balls of same; narrow 
black satin edge on brim and crown. 
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bands of same colored taffeta; narrow 
edge of white chiffon outlining the 
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Winter Display of imported French 
Millinery, Gowns and Wraps, now 
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It is made especially to meet this want 
of the thoughtful mother. Box 25 cents. 


For sale by 6000 agents through- 
out the U.S. and at cur Stores. 
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Cleopatra Bag 


This bag has won amazingly great 
favor through its quaint exotic styling. 
It is now being made in Fall and 
Winter materials. Egyptian silver 
plate hand engraved frame, smart 
Pussy Willow Silk lining (reproduced 
around the edge of this announcement), 
inner compartment, crystal mirror 
and ribbon handle, that is the Cleopatra 
Bag. But you should really see the 
bag itself to appreciate its distinctive 
style. Ask for the Cleopatra bag and 
look for the mark P. W. L. & Co. 
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strange mother, whose love for her, however 
restrained, was at first positively frightening 


| to the child. Carrie used all her arts, and 
with what seemed to her a most unnatural 


discretion. But to little purpose. At last, 


| after tea, Joyce separated them by force and 


took Carrie into the garden, and made her rest 
in a long chair, while she sat beside her 
crooning. 

“Shall I have fime to make her love me, 
Joyce?” said Carrie, piteously. 

“Give her two days, and don’t be always 
thinking about her,” laughed Joyce. 

Caroline lay still for a little, and then said— 

“Tf I’m not to think about her, I must have 
something else to think about. Joyce, why 
did Jim Durrant go away so early last night 
after dinner? You sent him away!” 

The girl’s cheeks took fire. 

“He wanted something I can’t give him,” 
she said quietly. 

** As if either you or I could do without him! 
Well, I wrote to him, this morning—a little 
note. I said—‘If Joyce doesn’t know how to 
give you a proper answer, I shall have to give 
it for her. Please come and see her—and me— 
as soon after five o’clock as convenient.’” 

“Caroline! you didn’t!” said Joyce, aghast. 

“T did—and you know that you are not to 
agitate—or excite me!” Carrie held up a 
finger of mock warning, but her eyes danced. 

“Carrie, darling—you know I can’t marry 
him! I have got just forty pounds a year. 
And he must marry somebody with money— 
or if not—with a family, who can help him 
on.” 

““Who told you so?” 

“T heard Lord Wing say so,” Joyce said, 
after a moment. “I think he meant me to 
hear. He said it to Sir Oliver Lewson, one 
evening, looking at me. It wasn’t unkind. It 
was quite true and wise. Don’t try and upset 
things, Caroline!”” She pleaded with her eyes. 
But Carrie only laughed. 

“Tt isn’t Alec’s affair—it’s mine. Sick folk 
must have their way. Jim has quite enough 
for two. Alec’s notions are so lordly! And I 
squared the Duchess long ago; and she’s 
talked to his mother and sisters. You know 
what a fancy she has for you, Joyce! It’s all 
right. I can’t have you playing the martyr 
any more—and Jim shan’t be put upon. 
He’ll be here at half past five, at latest. I 
shall then retire, and at six o’clock, I request 
the pleasure of Mr. Jim Durrant, and Mrs. 
Jim Durrant—that is to be—in the yellow 
drawing-room.” 

Captain Durrant arrived at half past five. 
Every possible advantage was taken of Joyce. 
And by six o’clock, three people in the yellow 
drawing-room were laughing and talking, all 
at the same moment, and to all appearance as 
happy as two engaged people and their 
best friend and fairy godmother need wish to 
be 


And yet none of them forgot for a moment 
the shadow at the door. Such are the many 
phases of this long play-acting we call our life. 


* AY I come in?” 

Caroline’s face lit up with sudden de- 
light. She was lying on her sofa in her own 
sitting-room, a book on her lap. But her 
hands were upon it, and her eyes were shut. 
Her dark hour was once more upon her, the 
old horrible feeling as of a trapped and cap- 
tured creature. 

But the soft voice roused her. Forty-eight 
hours had passed, and this was the first time 
Carina of her own free will had approached her 
mother’s room. Half whispered ‘‘No’s” and 
“Ves’s”—“Thank you’s”—and “No, thank 
you’s,” had been her only form of conversa- 
tion, except with the maid she had brought 
with her, and any attempt at caresses on 
Carrie’s or Joyce’s part would send her re- 
treating to the maid’s skirts. Now Carina 
stole softly in, and Carrie smiled at her. The 
child came up to the mother’s side and let 
Carrie take her hand. 

“Are you resting?” she said timidly. 

“Ves, darling, I have been ill, you see. 
Have you been in the garden with Cousin 


“Ves.” A moment's pause. “Do you like 
being stroked?” 

“Very much. Can you stroke?” 

“T stroke Granny’s head when it aches. 
May I stroke your hand?” 

Carrie eagerly turned back the lace sleeve 
of her dress and put a thin white hand and 
arm on the child’s lap. Carina had found a 
stool to sit on. With fingers light as butter- 
flies’ wings she moved up and down over the 
white flesh. Then with a sudden movement, 
she slipped from her stool to her knees, laid 
her head on Caroline’s shoulder, and stole an 
arm round Caroline’s neck. Carrie felt a 
throb of exquisite pleasure. She turned her 
own dark head and kissed the child’s cheek. 
Carina returned it with a thistle-down touch 
of the lips, very quick and shy. 

“Darling!” murmured Carrie, her eyes 
dimming. 

“T should like to call you Mummy,” said 
Carina gravely. “May I? My little friends 
—Elsie Watson, you know, and Jenny 
Holmes”—she nodded confidentially—‘al- 
ways call their mothers Mummy. Only”— 
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she hesitated, with a puzzled look,—“ their 
Mummies never go away.” 

Carrie was silent. Under her closed lids, 
two tears made their way. She brushed the 
off hastily, hoping that Carina had not a 
them. Then she said with difficulty— 

“Even if Mummy—does go a 
won't forget her now, Carina?” 

“No, not now,”” murmured Carina, with an 
emphasis on the word, nestling up closer to 
her mother. She lay there with her face 
buried, her long golden-brown hair covering 
Carrie’s white dress, and Carrie, clasping the 
little form passionately to her, went through 
one of those mingled moments of purest joy 
and sharpest anguish which strain the heart. 
strings of women. 


away —you 


FEW days later Sir Oliver Lewson com. 

ing from the London office of the Wing 
estates turned into a street, beaten with sum. 
mer rain, and knocked at the door of Lady 
Theodora Webb. He had not seen her for 
long. Before he knew the Wings, Lady Theo- 
dora had represented to him merely an old 
friend of his mother’s, with a large command 
of caustic gossip. Now that he was Wing's 
agent and Lady Wing’s friend, his visits to 
Lady Theodora were made rather in the spirit 
of one who keeps an enemy under obserya- 
tion. 

He found her at tea, and with her a fair- 
haired woman in the most fashionable and 
fantastic of gowns. He recognised Mrs. Whit- 
ton—with annoyance. Lady Theodora was 
an open and clumsy foe, but nothing could be 
less open than Mrs. Whitton, and he believed 
her unfailingly adroit. 

He was wrong, however, as he presently dis- 
covered. For in the course of the tea-table 
chatter, Madge Whitton, out of sheer vanity, 
fell into an astonishing indiscretion. The talk 
came round quickly to the Wings and Eltham 
House, as Lewson knew it must. And what, 
Lady Theodora sarcastically asked, was 
known of Alec? Had he yet had enough of 
the Andes? His flight no doubt had been a 
sensible step after his hopeless fiasco. Poor 
Lady Wing!—it certainly left her in a strange 
position. Had any one, might she ask, the 
smallest idea where he was? 

Lewson evaded the question. “We expect 
him home in a few weeks,” he said confidently, 
But as he spoke, he caught Madge Whitton’s 
eyes upon him and the queer triumphant 
gleam in them. 

“He was at Santiago a month ago,” she said 
quickly. 

The look which Lewson turned upon her 
had been learnt in an Indian law court. She 
flushed hotly. 

“You have heard from him?” 

“Just a line,” she said carelessly. “I 
have no idea where he is now. He had prom- 
ised to send me news of a Spanish friend of 
mine in Santiago.” 

Lewson cautiously cross-examined her a 
little further, so as to satisfy himself that she 
had no recent information, without suggesting 
that Wing’s wife had none. Then he took his 
leave and walked meditatively westwards. 
“‘She has been in correspondence with him,” 
he reflected, ‘‘ while neither his wife nor I have 
had a word. By George! I never thought 
that little woman would turn out such a 
minx!” 

For by now his confidential knowledge—as 
Wing’s agent and general factotum—of the 
financial transactionsin which Alec Wing had 
befriended her was a good deal more accurate 
and extensive than Mrs. Whitton at all 
suspected. 


THE gathering at Eltham House some ten 
days later than this was long remembered 
as a landmark in London social history. 

In the first place, for the splendour of its 
setting. All the rooms of the great house were 
open. Flowers were everywhere, and a soft- 
ened light in which the treasures the house 
contained seemed to unfold all the secrets that 
art and age had stored in them. There was no 
crowd, yet no emptiness. There was occa- 
sional music for those who wished it, in one of 
the drawing-rooms, but no other entertain- 
ment. Talk was the real business of the eve- 
ning, and Caroline guided it—‘‘a life, a pres- 
ence like the air’ —now moving slowly from 
room to room, generally with Washington be- 
side her, chatting here, introducing there, and 
leaving everywhere the impression of a frail 
and gracious loveliness. 

The Duchess came early—‘to help Car- 
rie’’—and wore an anxious brow. ‘Are you 
fit for it?” she said peremptorily before the 
first guest: arrived. “Just show yourself—g9 
through the rooms—then off to bed!—we'll do 
the rest.”” But Caroline laughed her to scorn. 
She had put some rouge on for the first time in 
her life—a mere touch—but it gave her bril- 
liance. The Duchess noticed it with a pang, 
and noticed, too, that the beautiful shoulders 
and bosom were entirely covered by the dress 
of white embroidered crépe which flow 
plainly from throat to foot, adorned only by 4 
necklace of sapphires in an old Spanish setting 
which Wing had given her in Italy. 

Washington, Llewellyn, other members of 

(Continued on page 108) 
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the Cabinet, the Ambassador, politicians of 
both parties, diplomats, artists, writers, rich 
folk and poor folk, in evening or morning 
dress, as the individual chose—the intellectual 
life of England was nobly represented in the 
animated scene. The tawdry or vulgar ele- 
ments of the earlier gatherings had disap- 
peared. It was as though Caroline’s personal- 
ity had sifted out the self-seekers, the brag- 


| garts, and the posers. 








Llewellyn and Sir Oliver stood chatting be- 
side an open doorway whence they com- 
manded a wide view. 

‘‘A remarkable thing, these evenings,” said 
Llewellyn presently, his eye wandering over 
the different groups in sight. “It is easy to 
get an aristocratic mob together in a fine 
house; it is easy—comparatively—to start a 
literary coterie: but this is society, grouped 
round a single figure—a single influence—and 
that, of course, a woman’s! It has always 
happened so, but not often in England. Lady 
Wing has found the way.” 

The eyes of both men paused affectionately 
on the slender figure in white moving through 
a distant room. Then Lewson was conscious 
of a contraction in the throat, a mist in the 
eyes. 

Let us make much of it,” he said, in a 
voice that only Llewellyn heard, “‘while we 
have it—and her.” 

Llewellyn threw him a startled look. The 
two men fell into silence, watching their 
hostess till she disappeared from view. 


MmEsicatr had struck, and the guests 
of Eltham House were beginning to 
make their way towards the supper-room, 
when a late traveller descended from a Folke- 
stone train at Charing Cross, and leaving a 
servant to look after his luggage and the cus- 
tom-house, stepped into a taxi, telling the 
driver to make haste. 

“Where to, sir?” 

“Eltham House. Be quick!” 

The taxi sped along King William Street, 
and through Trafalgar Square. The night 
was balmy; and the great city, with its bril- 
liant streets, spoke welcome to an exile who 
had grown very tired of the caprice which had 
sent him to the wilds. Alec Wing, in the open 
taxi, looked out on London and wondered why 
he had ever left it. But his expression was by 
no means merely that of a man delighted to 
come home. 

“Perhaps I shall find the house shut up. 
I suppose I ought to have cabled. But if she 
has been amusing herself, as they say, I don’t 
matter to her and I’m not bound to consider 
her. Well, I dare say it was my fault.” 

He looked gloomily out of the window at the 
passing motors in St. James’s Street. He was 
thinking of a letter in his pocket, a letter 
which in fact had finally brought him home. 
It was from a woman he despised, a woman he 
longed to break with finally. All the same it 
had been the only news from home which he 
had received since the beginning of May. 
Something must have happened to his letters. 
On his descent from the mountains about the 
middle of June, he had found Madge Whit- 
ton’s crowded sheets waiting, and nothing 
from home, nothing from Carrie. The fact 
had made him angry—he was so easily made 
angry! It had disposed him to give some 
credit to Madge Whitton’s gossip, though he 
perfectly understood that Madge disliked Car- 
rie and was jealous of her. So Carrie was giv- 
ing parties again?—sending out invitations at 
any rate—Madge had seen one for the 14th of 
June. Well, he had told her to do it. But it 
meant, of course, that she couldn’t be missing 
him very much. No doubt Merton had been 
making way with her. 

Well, if there was to be a breach between 
him and Carrie—a final breach—better get it 
over and have done with it! He seemed to 
have offended her mortally, and she had retali- 
ated. A bad business. But that was the way 
in which adventures like theirs did end too 
often. His heart was bitter, savage with 
himself, savage with her. And all the time 
there was an obsession in his mind—a vision 
of Carrie in her glorious young beauty among 
the acacias and the broom on the Apuan hills. 





"Oe HEAVENS—a party—this very 
night!” 


He stretched out of the window to see the 
whole street in front of Eltham House packed 
with waiting carriages, so that it was with dif- 
ficulty he made his way to the gates. 

Leaping out and throwing the driver his 
fare, he made for a side door, which was used 
on reception nights as a servants’ entrance. 
He dashed into it through an outcoming 
throng of footmen who looked at him in as- 
tonishment. Nobody knew the tall handsome 
man in the light overcoat, till he suddenly saw 
a couple of men in the Wing livery at the foot 
of a staircase. One of them he remembered. 

“Hutchins!” he called, as he approached 
them. 

The man turned in amazement and stood 
gaping. 

“T have come home, Hutchins, unexpect- 
edly. Lady Wing doesn’t seem to have re- 
ceived my telegrams, nor I hers. Well, now— 
I don’t want to alarm her, and I can’t appear 
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in these clothes. I have no doubt you cap 
find me some. My luggage won’t be here for 
half an hour. I’ll go up this way. Say noth. 
ing, please, to any one.” 

His peremptory gesture included the two 
men; and he hurried up the staircase, followed 
by the astounded valet, and by the looks of 
all below. 

A little later, Caroline in the south draw. 
ing-room was listening to the praise that 
Washington and the Ambassador were freely 
bestowing on the arrangement of a fine groy 
of French pictures—Paters and Lanenian 
with which she had taken particular Pains, 
The Ambassador went from one to another 
holding up his hands in delight, and saying 
things that sounded amazingly clever to 
Washington, who, on the subject of pictures, 
had no small talk whatever. Caroline had 
smiled at first. pleased by their compliments 
Then she fell silent; and Washington, looking 
round at her, received a sudden shock. She 
was standing motionless in the centre of the 
now empty room, conspicuous in her straight 
white gown, over which Joyce, the ever watch- 
ful, had just thrown a silk wrap, lest the night 
air from the many open windows, blow: 
through the cooling house, should bring chill 
to one who was in truth an invalid. The 
wrap was of a bright flame colour. Carrie had 
gathered the dazzling folds of it about her with 
an absent hand, and Washington saw that she 
was quite unconscious of the persons near her, 
and seemed to be absorbed in some thought 
or dream of her own. Her eyes, wide open, 
were fixed on one of the noblest possessions of 
the house, the Reynolds boy, visible under a 
brilliant light through the doorway on the 
left, her lips parted eagerly. He almost 
thought she spoke, though not to him or the 
Ambassador. And at the same moment he 
perceived, for the first time, that she was 
rouged, and that her face, but for the bright 
incongruous spots on either cheek, was 
ghastly, the eyes straining from dark pits of 
shade, the mouth bloodless. A thrill of horror 
ranthrough him; he moved towards her tospeak 
to her and take her hand; and as he did so, he 
perceived Lord Merton, who had just come 
into the room, and stood like himself, trans- 
fixed, gazing at the central figure, while the 
Ambassador, still babbling art criticism, stood 
with his nose in the pictures, and his back to 
the others. 

And behind Lord Merton there was a hur- 
rying woman—the Duchess, with ribbons and 
skirts flying, dropping fan and handkerchief 
as she ran. 

“Darling Carrie!” 

Caroline started—looked at the newcomer 
in bewilderment. 

“Ves—what is it?” 

The Duchess took her hands, panting, and 
kissed her. 

“Dear Carrie!—such a wonderful thing has 
happened! Guess!” 

The colour rushed into Carrie’s face. 

“Alec!” she said gasping, and Washington 
saw her put her hand over her heart. 

Then, behind the Duchess, a man in evening 
dress came rapidly forward. He had reached 
the middle of the next room in the suite, 
beyond the open doorway towards which they 
were all looking, when Caroline perceived him. 

She gave one cry, and began to run. On the 
way she tottered. Merton rushed towards 
her, but Alec Wing thrust him fiercely aside 
and caught her as she fell. 

“* My God!—Carrie—my God!” 





H® carried her to her room, and while she 
lay unconscious and doctors were being 
summoned, it was the Duchess who told Alec 
Wing the truth, the whole bitter irrevocable 
truth. It broke down the nerves of a selfish, 
arrogant, but not altogether heartless man, 
and he fell into a passion of grief beside the 
helpless form of his wife. 

When in the early light, Caroline recovered 


consciousness with only her husband and a 
nurse beside her, she called feebly for Joyce, 
who with a doctor was in the next room. 


Joyce came and Carrie whispered to her. 

“Send Carina home. She mustn’t see me 
again—comfort her—if you can. I kissed her 
last night—just before people came—in her 
sleep.” 

Then she turned to Alec, and laying her 
cheek against his, she said drowsily—‘I shall 
be all right now—sweetheart!” ; 

But from that day forward, the deadly mis- 
chief which had already returned upon her, 
made rapid progress. She lived for six weeks 
after Wing’s return, then, on his breast she 
died. London held its breath beside the 
tragedy, and there was true grief in many 
hearts. ; 

On the day of her burying, Washington, 
who had broken every political engagement to 
go to the memorial service in the morning, 
came home alone and very sad from the 
House of Commons. His wife was expect 
that evening from the north, where she had 
been paving a visit. 

The House had risen early, and the summer 
day was long. Washington sat in the twilight 
garden, snatching half an hour’s rest before 
a heavy evening’s work and thinking over the 

(Continued on page t10) 
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Formerly 20 West 31st Street, N.Y. Telephone Murray Hill 5062 
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BERTHE MAY’S 


MATERNITY 


CORSET 


Only corset of this kind made for its 
own purpose. Worn at any time. Dress 
as usual. Normal appearance preserved. 
Simple and exclusive system of enlargement 

Price $5 and Upwards 
Mail orders filled with complete satisfaction. 
Corsets for ordinary wear on the same lines of com- 
fort and abdominal support. Dress corset, high or 
low bust; corset for young girls; corset for invalids; 
corset for dancing and for sports. 


Call at my parlors or write for Booklet No. 10, 
sent free under plain envelope. 


BERTHE MAY, 10 East 46th St., New York 


Opposite the Ritz-Carlton 
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Brings beauty 
while you 
sleep 


Pompeian 
Night ) 
Cream 


25eTube 
for a Promise 


(If you pay postage) 


You will like this mew, snowy-white 
Pompeian Night Cream so well that you 
cannot help but ee a good word for it 


to your friends. That is why we feel we 
can afford to send you a Traveler's Tube 
gratis, if you agree to the terms in coupon. 


Uses The nightly use of Pompeian 
: Night Cream will keep your skin 
fair, soft and youthful, and overcome 
the damage done daily by wind and 
water, and particularly automobiling. 


Quality Pompeian Night Cream is 


, the result of 14 years of ex- 
perience, and is the product of a concern 
that already has Pompeian Massage 
Cream to its credit. 

You do not employ a doctor or lawyer 
because of his large fees or magnificence 
of office appointments. However, in se- 
lecting a face cream, a high price or 
a fancy box seems to solve the problem 
for far too many women. Pompeian 
Night Cream is fairly priced because it is 
made and sold in large quantities. 


Distinctiveness Pompeian Night 


: 7 Cream is really 
different. It is not so dry as a disappear- 
ing cream, nor so oily as the usual cold 
cream. It is a happy medium, scientific- 
ally balanced in the unguents that your 
skin requires. 

Sold by dealers everywhere. Jars 35c 
and 75c. Tubes 25c. 

This coupon must be used 
Leet ew 
Coupon not good after December 1, 1915 
The Pompeian Mfg.Co.,148 Prospect St.,Cleveland, O. 

Gentlemen: I enclose 6c (in stamps) for postage and 
packing for a 25c Traveler’s Tube of Pompeian Night 
Cream. If I like your cream I promise to recommend it 
to friends who ask my advice about face creams. Neither 
I nor any member of my family has tried this cream. 
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New Creation 





TRANSFORMATION SIMPLE) 


A revelation to women with 
straight or thin hair. Transforma- 
tion Simplex is light and airy, with 
a perpetual loose wave and cannot 
be detected. It provides a charm- 
ing coiffure that is never disarranged 
or stringy. 

I have the most artistic staff of 
Parisian hair dressers in America. 
Come and let our work prove it to you 


with the latest coiffures and the most 
becoming manner of arrangement. 


CLEMENT’S HENNA GLOREAL 
My new discovery for coloring gra: 
hair with powdered herbs, made in all 
shades. ‘rice $1.00. 
B. CLEMENT, French Hair Shop 
17 East 35th Street, N. Y. 
Opposite Altman’s Phone 959 Murray Hill 
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Dainty Fingerbow!! 
Exquisitely fashioned 
from  water-resisting 
paper. cencnnee es 

Y s, these finger 
r yellow roses, ~) rs 






gifts, Ask your dealer or write 
Ernest Dudley Ohase, 79 Keaney Sq. Bidg., Keston, Mass. 
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FRENCH MODEL GOWNS 
500 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 
Two Charming Examples 
of the 
Season’s Most Attractive 


Models 


| 


“Exceptionally Low Priced’’ 
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Jill 


‘“*“LUCILE”’ 


An Adaptation of one of the clever- 
est models shown this fall. 


VERY SPECIAL 


AT $22:50 


Fashioned from a very fine imported gabardine, 
strictly all wool. Its superior and pleasing lines 
form a by ry contrast to tl usual moi 
shown at he coat is about 30 inches 
long. Chic ~ & collar trimmed with 
genuine beaver fur. Buttoned through front 
with tiniest shirring at waist line, encircle 
with belt. The clever skirt is slightly gathered 
at each side and drapes in an attractive manner. 

Colors:—Black, Navy, African. Sizes 14 
years to size 46 
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“DE BEAUFORT” 


The value is truly extraordinaire 
in this clever tailored frock of fine 
all wool serge. 


SPECIAL 


AT $15.20 


Dainty little coat model piped with taffeta, 
cl with exquisite bandeau of colored beads, 
laced with taffeta. The Rob Roy collar of 
white taffeta is detachable. Sleeves of taffeta 
silk, Very smart skirt entirely side plaited. 
Celery Hock. Navy, African. Sizes 14 


years to size 


MAIL, ORDERS FILLED 
wit: 











Harper's Bazar, November, 1915 
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Bread 


and Honey 


(Continued from page 78) 


meant it. She seemed to see herself as a god- 


| dess above a candle-lighted altar before which 


Bunnie would kneel in rapt worship. She felt 
that, failing the goddess réle, she might be a 

nymph in the forest, with Bunnie beside 
her, matching her youth and radiance with the 
radiance of his own youth— 

Her mind was full of Bunnie when that 
night she went with her husband to the 
opera. They were two of a party of eight, and 
there were, of course, Bunnie and the Owen 
girls and Angela Gray. It was Ursula who had 
insisted that Andy be asked, and Angela’s 
father had acquiesced eagerly. ‘‘He’s one of 
the big men,” he said, “and he has back of 
him a lot of fine traditions. It was the men of 
Marblehead, you know, who rowed Washing- 
The people of to-day 
are as patriotic as their ancestors, and as Amer- 
ican. Andy stands for that and a lot else.” 

Mr. Gray was a fine man himself, and a 
brilliant one, and Ursula smiled and slipped 
her hand into his. ‘‘What about making him 


Senator?”’ she asked. ‘Or something big— 
just to show his wife that he’s—worth 
while ss 


Mr. Gray laughed. ‘We shall try to do it 

some day, but why should he show his wife.” 

“She’s such a little snob; she'll be there 
to-night, and you'll see. 

Christabel wore her new purple cloak, and it 
was much admired. Bunnie found a moment 
to whisper to her, ““My queen.” And she 
really looked like a queen with her hair caught 
by the flashing band of diamonds which Andy 
had given her on her last birthday. 

She realized that Bunnie could not give her 
diamonds, he was not a multimillionaire like 
Andy, but he would weave a chaplet of roses 
and would crown her in some charmed grove. 
And they would forget the sordid sphere in 
which Andy reigned as king—and they would 
forget the counting-house, and the queen 
should have her honey straight from the bees, 
and she and Bunnie would eat it by the banks 
of some singing little stream. 

The golden haze of the auditorium receded 
from her vision. As she «at there for all the 
world to stare at, Christabel was living in a 
world of her own—a world of dim green 
shadows, of sunshine sifted down through 
overarching branches, a world of sweet sounds 
and sighing winds, an impossible world of 


(To be concluded in 


Eltham 


romance which Bunnie had made for her out 
of his imagination. s 

She did not know that it existed only in 
Bunnie’s imagination. She only knew that 
Bunnie was saying to her the things she had 
always wanted to hear. The life that she was 
living did not satisfy, restlessly she was reach- 
ing out for something else. How could she 
know out of her limited knowledge of life that 
such men as Bunnie can sing and soar but are 
not to be taken seriously? Bunnie, planning 


to carry Christabel off to the Nowhere of the | 
i : nie i But Bun- | 
nie, trying to fit his dream to real life, would | | 


world, was Bunnie in dead earnest. 


be Bunnie disillusionized and desperate. 

They had supper at the big hotel in Copley 
Square. People in the dining-room turned to 
look at them as they came in. They looked 
at Mr. Gray who stood for several things in 
politics, and at Andy who stood for everything 
in finance, 
Angela who stood for youth and beauty, but 
most of all they looked at Christabel. Perhaps 
it was the purple cloak, perhaps it was the 
diamond band in her hair, but I fancy it was 
rather her radiance which held them. Her 
head was high, a brilliant colour flamed in her 
cheeks, but more than anything else was that 
subtle difference from other women which 
Andy had observed when he had seen her 
dancing with Bunnie. 

In spite of the things which she had said to 
him that afternoon, Andy’s heart sang as he 
sat opposite to her, “She is mine,’’-—and if 
Bunnie’s heart beat to the same measure, it 
only proved them both wrong. For Christa- 
bel, as yet, belonged to neither of them, but 
rather to some vague and ideal lover. 


filled the vague ideal. 

There was everything to eat, but Christabel 
ate nothing. If she had gone hungry the 
night before by compulsion, she went hungry 
to-night by choice. But she sparkled and 
shone, dimming by her radiance the radiance 


of Angela and Ursula and Rhoda, drawing the | 


eyes of men towards her, the eyes of women, 
and this without any overemphasis of voice 
or manner. 

It was snowing when they left the hotel. 
It was snowing when they reached home. It 
snowed all the next day. And the next day 
was Thanksgiving. 


the December issue.) 


House 


(Continued from page 108) 


life which had just closed. He was a con- 
vinced Christian, no less than his wife, and he 
was conscious of no incongruity between the 
traditional Christian creed and all the other 


| knowledge and stored reflection of a powerful 


mind. The words of the psalms and hymns 
he had heard that morning ran through his 
memory, vaguely soothing him, and that other 
saying which no Christian in thinking about 
Caroline Wing could possibly forget. 

Her sins are forgiven—for she loved much! 

Yes, she had loved much—and how waste- 
fully! What was left of all that love and 
charm? Alec Wing would forget her before 
long, would return, absolved, to political life, 
and make in time—probably soon—a second 


| marriage which would complete his rehabili- 


Her child might remember her for a 
little. Her cousin and friend would mourn her 
sincerely. And a bright memory and legend 
of her as something rare—something perhaps 
unique—would linger no doubt for years in 
the society through which she had passed, over 
which she had so briefly reigned. But when 
all was said, how little!—compared with the 


tation. 


enchanting beauty, the passionate joys and 
sufferings, the magic, the kindness, and the 
grace of the living woman. 

Washington was glad to have known her; 
he wished he had known her better. And his 
thoughts at last fell into words of a dirge-like 
music, words long familiar to him, and to all 
for whom English poetry is a mother tongue:— 


“Rose Aylmer! whom these waking eyes 
May weep but never see— 

A night of memories and of sighs, 
I consecrate to thee!” 


He breathed the verse into the silence of the 
garden, bowing his head upon his hands. The 
name of that other beauty long dead, en- 
shrined in it, mattered nothing. The name 
had become universal. It stood for all the 
lovely and the lost, and fitted Caroline, as it 
would fit others for generations. 

Then, lest his wife should return upon him 
unawares, before he was ready or able to speak 
to her of the day’s events, he rose and went 
heavily to his work. 


Marrying Mother 


(Continued from page 28) 


and evidently resembled the late Mr. Gay 
Xenia never noticed this child except to tell 
her not to walk pigeon-toed like her father. 
It was evident that she regarded her only as 
a kind of diary entry recording, “‘some years 
ago I married a dull person by the name of 
Gay 

Yet the child, who hated Europe and who 
had nothing to do but watch the unresource- 
ful Florentine children roll hoops, worshipped 


| this parent with a love which may seldom be 


claimed by that mother who devotes herself to 
applying counter irritants to croupy chests. 
Sitting back in a corner of the huge, musty 
drawing-room of the pension, she would watch 
Xenia adoringly as, from her thicket of lovers, 
she sang to a cracked piano, ‘Mother Ma- 
cree.’ Then in the hungry eyes of that mite, 
stranded there on the Umbrian plain, you 
caught the spirit with which every child re- 
gards that dazzling mother who, unworn by 
family and household cares, twinkles her way 
through endless beaux. 

To sit humbly in the glow of this incan- 
descent parent—to watch her triumphs and 
sympathize with her disappointments—here 
surely is a satisfying career. The children of 
M. Ms. can never be bored, for no sooner is 
mamma convalescent from one love affair 


than she is sipping some new broth of flattery. 
And they are her confidantes. Do they not 
always encourage her to tell them everything? 
If one would grasp the full significance of the 
M. M. as a factor in her children’s develop- 
ment, one must appeal again to Ada. 
“W hat have we missed,” she asks pen- 
sively, ‘“‘we children in homes without a 


father, homes that lack the warmth of those | 


little radiant acts of mutual affection which 
form the usual family background? Certainly 
we have lost something—perhaps it’s the 
sanity and poise and sweetness which is the 
heritage of those who all through life can dip 
back into the past for strength and inspiration. 
Yet we daughters of the M. Ms. gain some- 
thing, perhaps. I have never seen the children 
of a marriageable mother—no matter how 
vain and frivolous and neglectful she might be 
—do otherwise than worship her.” Why is it? 
Possibly because the marriageable mother has 


the gaiety of the unfettered, and children love | 


gaiety. In the second place, she grows to 
depend upon her children, and we all love best 
the thing that we protect. The firefly mother 
is brilliant and helpless, and if you compare 
her to the fireside mother, you might say that 
while the latter might give merely an interest 
in, the former gives an interest to, Ada’s life. 
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and at Ursula and Rhoda and | 


And for | 
the moment she was fancying that Bunnie | 
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A smart Trotteur 
Hat, No. 1420, 
of African Brown 
Velvet, Kolinsky and 


burnt goose fancies. 
To be had at the best shops, 
or write for name of nearest 
dealer 
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HATS OF HIGHEST GRADE EXCLUSIVELY 
25 West 45th Street New York 
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“KORA” 
The Dress Shield Supreme ~ 


For Greater Comfort Wear 


KORA Dress Shiel 


The best that money can buy 


They protect your gown from excessive 
| perspiration because of their scientifically 
coated, water-proofed material. 

Ask for and insist on having only KO 
Dress Shields. 
On sale everywhere, at 25¢ and upwards : 
the pair. 

Send 25c for one pair_of KORA ie 
Shicide and receive FREE, the KORA 
| Sponge Bag, a dainty, useful accessory for 

ilady’s toilet. 

THE KORA COMPANY 
454 Broome Street 
New York 
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